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FOREWORD 


I HJi  DEVELOPMENT  OE  SOCLVLLY 
COMPETENT  CITIZENS 


One  ot  the  major  purposes  of  free  public  education  in  a democratic  so- 
cial order  such  as  ours  is  to  make  the  individual  socially  competent. 
Social  competence  means  much  more  than  learning  certain  bodies  of 
knowledge  and  mastering  certain  skills.  It  means  the  ability  to  live 
happy,  healthy  lives;  to  do  well  some  part  of  the  world’s  work.  It  means 
desirable  attitudes,  ideals,  intelligent  self-control,  a sense  of  fair  play, 
good  sportsmanship,  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  respect 
for  law  and  order.  It  means  the  ability  to  live  successfully  with  others; 
the  ability  to  think,  plan,  and  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

Social  science  classes  have  made  creditable  progress  in  citizenship  edu- 
cation in  recent  years.  Many  pupils  have  experienced  democracy  at  work 
through  school  journeys  to  meetings  of  city  and  borough  councils  and 
boards  of  school  directors,  and  to  courts  in  session;  through  student 
government  groups,  school  patrols,  school  plays,  school  papers;  and 
through  a variety  of  activities  in  which  the  student  accepts  responsibility 
for  the  common  good.  Through  the  development  of  discussion  tech- 
niques, some  of  our  pupils  have  participated  in  group  thinking  and 
realized  intellectual  integrity  in  arriving  at  collective  judgments. 

For  many  pupils,  however,  even  these  essential  experiences  have  not 
been  provided.  Textbooks,  required  readings,  and  discussions  are  not 
enough.  From  what  we  have  discovered  of  the  learning  process,  we  knov.’ 
that  no  spoken  or  printed  word  can  have  meaning  to  a person  unless  it 
is  related  to  something  in  the  background  of  his  sensory  or  objective 
experience.  No  array  of  words  in  descriptive  composition,  however  em- 
bellished, will  serve  as  a substitute  for  actual  experience.  Citizenship 
education  will  always  be  ineffective  to  the  extent  that  regimentation 
prevails  over  pupil  self-control,  self-direction,  and  self-government  con- 
sistent with  group  law  and  order. 

This  manual  sets  forth  practices  which  have  proved  effective  in  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  achievement  in  citizenship  education. 

Grateful  appreciation  is  expressed  for  the  work  of  the  committees 
of  classroom  teachers,  curriculum  workers,  and  staff  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  who  have  participated  in  the  production 
of  this  manual. 


March  1949 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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PREFACE 


The  continuous  development  of  an  informed  and  active  loyalty  to  the 
American  form  of  government  is  clearly  the  nation’s  major  problem  with 
respect  to  education.  The  committee,  appointed  by  Francis  B.  Haas, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  prepare  a manual  on  Educating 
for  Citizenship,  is  glad  to  provide  this  report  of  what  Pennsylvania 
schools  are  doing  to  develop  good  American  citizens  and  to  present 
recommendations  and  illustrations,  gathered  from  the  schools  themselves, 
concerning  ways  and  means  for  further  improvement  in  the  program. 

The  publication  of  this  manual  has  been  aided  by  the  enactment  of 
Act  551  of  the  1947  General  Assembly.  This  legislation,  resulting  from 
the  consensus  of  legislative  discussion  and  from  the  strong  support  of 
the  State  education  organizations,  follows: 


ACT  551 

Whereas,  Our  forefathers  in  establishing  this  country  found  it  desirable  that  ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  education  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  free  go\ 
ernment,  and 

Whereas,  Education  can  be  used  either  to  perpetuate  our  .American  way  of  life  or 
used  adversely,  as  in  certain  European  countries,  to  promote  the  wrong  ideologies,  and 

Whereas,  A thorough  education  of  our  people  in  the  excellence  of  our  form  of 
government,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  American  form  of  government,  in  the  greater 
understanding  of  our  guaranteed  rights  of  personal  liberty,  personal  security  and 
private  property,  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  economic  system  and  in  those 
sound  principles  which  underlie  our  established  social  order  are  essential  to  a 
continuation  of  our  way  of  life,  and 

Whereas,  In  recent  years  the  promotion  of  the  war  effort  and  the  curtailment  of 
staff  and  funds  have  prevented  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  from  developing 
and  improving  the  courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  to  meet 
present  day  needs,  therefore. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby  enacts  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  and  promote  a revision  of  the  curricula  of  all  elementary,  secondars 
and  vocational  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  offering  courses 
of  study  to  the  pupils  of  such  schools,  which  will  give  to  such  pupils  a thorough  and 
complete  education  in  (1)  the  history  of  the  .Vmerican  government,  its  principles, 
ideals  and  advantages,  (2)  the  function  and  place  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment systems  under  the  American  form  of  government,  (3)  the  economic  system 
functioning  under  the  American  form  of  government,  and  the  advantages  thereof. 
(4)  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  our  form  of  govern 
ment,  and  (5)  the  affinity  between  the  American  form  of  government  and  the  moral 
and  spiritual  concepts  of  the  Nation. 

Section  2.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  (.S200.000)  . or  as  much 
thereof  as  mav  be  necessary,  is  herebv  appropriated  out  of  tlie  General  Fund  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  two  fiscal  years  commencing  June  first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  forty-seven  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  vocational  curricula  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

.\ppROVED— The  7th  day  of  July,  D.  1947,  in  the  sum  of  5100,000.  I withhold 
my  approval  from  the  remainder  of  said  appropriation  because  of  insufficient  State 

James  H.  Duff 

The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copv  of  .-\ct  of  the  General  Assemble  No.  551. 

C.  5\’.  Morrison. 

Secretary  of  the  C.nmmomceallh. 
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FIFE  ADJUSTMENT 


THE  THEME  OF  THE  MANUAL 


The  theme  and  structure  of  this  manual  have  been  keynoted  and 
directed  by  the  provisions  of  Act  551  and  by  six  general  considerations 
and  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Secondary 
Education,  appointed  by  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  consider  problems  of  secondary  school  curriculum  revision. 
These  six  considerations  follow: 

1.  The  teaching  of  factual  textbook  information  alone  does  not 
effectively  produce  the  learning  outcomes  we  hold  to  be  desirable 
and  necessary  for  adolescent  children  in  modern  secondary 
schools.  This  procedure  is  particularly  non-productive  of  the 
attitudes  and  understandings  necessary  for  citizenship  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

2.  The  curriculum  must  provide  experiences  that  wall  help  each 
youth  to  solve  his  life  adjustment  problems  and  at  the  same  time 
ecpup  him  for  effective  citizenship  in  his  community. 

,S.  The  best  way  to  teach  democracy  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  to  use  democracy  in  them.  One  way  to  reach 
this  objective  is  to  modify  school  administration  and  classroom 
organization,  which  in  so  many  instances  is  autocratic,  by  involv- 
ing more  teacher  and  student  participation  in  school  control  and 
classroom  organization. 

4.  The  secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  need  a curriculum 
organized  according  to  subject  matter  divisions  but  also  on  the 
basis  of  areas  of  experience  which  are  taken  from  the  great  prob- 
lems of  personal  adjustment  and  citizenship. 

5.  The  teaching  of  good  citizenship  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
social  studies  alone  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  subject  areas. 
Effective  training  for  citizenshij)  cannot  be  secured  without  the 
cooperative  effort  of  all  persons  engaged  in  education. 

6.  We  recommend  that  good  practices  in  the  teaching  of  American 
citizenship,  administration,  and  control;  in  student  participation 
in  school  government;  and  in  the  organization  of  learning  activi- 
ties, be  gathered  from  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
good  practices  shoidd  then  be  edited  and  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  in  a manual  on  citizenship  educa- 
tion with  suitable  introduction  and  statement  of  objectives  and 
instruction  for  nse. 

COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MANUAL 

The  suggestions  offered  herein  have  been  developed  cooperatively  in 
accordance  with  the  above  recommendations.  Every  secondary  school  in 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  invited  to  offer  reports  of  good  practices 
and  materials  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  manual.  The  faculties  of  sev- 
eral hundred  schools  have  participated  in  the  enterprise.  Their  ideas 
liave  built  this  handbook.  The  committee  regrets  that  the  size  of  the 
manual  would  not  permit  the  use  of  all  the  excellent  materials  which 
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have  been  received.  The  aciditional  materials  will  be  retained  for  fntnre 
inclusion  in  manuals  devoted  to  the  subject  areas.  Gratefid  appreciation 
is  expressed  for  the  contributions  from  the  schools. 

The  reporting  of  good  practices  in  citizenship  education  does  not  in- 
volve an  opinion  concerning  their  potential  value  in  all  schools  and  all 
subject  matter  areas.  The  practices  which  have  been  selected  for  inclu- 
sion have  been  tried  and  have  proved  to  be  successful  in  individual  situa- 
tions. The  success  of  these  practices  should  provide  the  stimulus  for 
the  initiation  of  similar  procedures  adapted  to  the  schools  and  class- 
rooms of  each  district  of  the  Commonw'ealth. 

The  committee  which  organized  the  materials  provided  by  the  schools 
was  composed  of  classroom  teachers  and  currietdum  workers  from  all 
subject  areas  representing  the  round  tables  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association.  I'he  curriculum  workers  represented  both  the 
secondary  and  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  recognized  that  the  same 
guiding  philosophy  which  will  produce  good  citizenship  practices  on  the 
secondary  level  of  education  should  also  produce  them  on  any  other 
level,  and  that  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  and  in  higher  education  will  constitute  good  forward-looking 
procedure. 

The  recommendations  offered  are  meant  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  mandatory.  They  do  not  represent  a course  of  study  to  be  added 
to  those  courses  already  included  in  the  high  school  curriculum  or  to 
take  the  place  of  any  course  already  there.  They  are  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  for  change  in  high  school  practices  rather  than  to 
determine  the  specific  structure  of  needed  modification.  They  indicate 
a body  of  present  content  to  be  understood  through  experience  and  a 
way  of  life  to  be  lived  continuously  in  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Only  as  values  are  lived  can  they  have  real  meaning  to  those  who  abide 
by  them. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  terms  “democracy”  and  “rejjublic,”  the 
committee  adheres  to  those  terms  expressed  by  'William  Tyler  Page  in 
The  American’s  Creed  as  presented  in  the  Manual  for  Citizenship,  pub- 
lished by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution: 

“I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a Covernment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a democracy  in  a republic;  a sovereign 
Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable; 
established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

“I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support 
its  Constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it 
against  all  enemies.” 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  MANUAL 


This  manual  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors to  assist  them  in  accomplishing  more  effectively  the  intentions  of 
the  legislation  embodied  in  Act  551  of  the  1947  General  Assembly  and 
the  aims  of  education  in  American  society. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  aims  is  no  easy  process.  It  involves  the 
reorientation  of  the  content  of  education  toward  functional,  social  ob- 
jectives and  the  employment  of  methods  which  emphasize  enlightening 
experience. 

The  freedoms  and  obligations  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  our  form 
of  government,  as  envisaged  in  this  manual,  constitute  a lived  citizen- 
ship. They  may  be  studied;  they  may  be  discussed;  they  must,  however, 
be  a vital,  functioning  process  which  is  learned  through  stimulating, 
democratic  contacts  among  pupils,  teachers,  and  school  administrators. 
The  composition  of  this  manual  revolves  about  vital  problems  and  situa- 
tions in  which  the  functioning  of  the  democratic  process  repeatedly  is 
manifest.  The  plan  is  to  suggest  repeatedly  the  dynamic  functional  proc- 
ess of  educating  for  citizenship  through  experience  and  to  emphasize 
through  practice  the  procedures  necessary  for  effective  intelligent  under- 
standing. 

A program  for  achieving  effectively  the  goals  of  education  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship  provides  a rich  opportunity  of  educational  growth  for 
administrators  and  teachers.  It  is  motivated  by  the  needs  of  children, 
love  of  country,  and  the  sacrifices  which  have  created  a great  nation. 
To  attain  desirable  outcomes,  complacency  must  be  dispelled.  Emo- 
tional and  intellectual  drives  must  be  organized.  Educator,  student,  and 
community  must  work  together.  This  work  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  leadership  in  the  broad  program  of  edu- 
cational endeavor  at  local  levels.  The  function  of  this  manual  is  to 
stimulate  this  cooperative  enterprise. 

MEASURING  PROGRESS 

In  order  that  there  may  l)e  an  estimate  of  progress  made  in  carrying 
out  the  directives  of  Act  551  and  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  man- 
ual, it  is  requested  that  use  be  made  of  the  two  report  forms.  Report  of 
Initial  Activity  and  Report  of  Participation  in  the  State  Program,  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  I of  this  publication. 

It  is  hoped  that  descriptions,  experiences,  and  progress  reports  of  all 
kinds  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
dissemination  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  that  a state-wide 
system  of  cooperating  schools  can  be  established. 
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THE  MEANING  OE  THE  AMERICAN  EORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  EDUCATION 

PENNSYL\'ANIA'S  PLACE  IX  THE  DEATLOPMENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FORM  OF  GOXTRXMENT 

IT  IS  altogether  fitting  that  the  educational  forces  of  Pennsylvania 
should  pioneer  in  an  effectiw  program  of  educating  for  citizenship. 
This  Commonwealth  has  been  the  rallying  ground  during  many  of 
the  emergencies  in  American  pioneer  history.  Here  the  great  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  framed: 

“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights;  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  to  these  ends,  it 
is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a 
new  Government,  ...” 

Here  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Valley  Forge,  Lake  Erie,  and 
Gettysburg  the  principles,  ideals,  and  advantages  of  liberty  were  de- 
fended. The  American  faith  in  the  divine  rights  of  humanity  and  in  the 
duty  of  government  not  to  rule  the  people  but  to  serve  them  and  to 
protect  their  freedom,  was  maintained. 

Here,  again,  was  phrased  the  American  Constitution  which  established 
a form  of  government  that  has  endured  beyond  any  government  then 
in  existence: 

“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Trancpnlity,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  ^Velfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  .\merica.” 

Here  too  was  framed  the  Constitution  of  our  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania: 

“We,  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  grateful  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  humbly 
invoking  His  guidance,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution.  That 
the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of  free  government  may  be 
recognized  and  unalterably  established,  we  decl.vre  that: 
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“All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent  and  have  certain 
inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and 
defending  life  and  liberty,  of  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  prop- 
erty and  reputation,  and  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness. 

“All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  governments  are 
founded  on  their  authority  and  instituted  for  their  peace,  safety  and 
happiness.  For  the  advancement  of  these  ends  they  have  at  all  times 
an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish  their 
government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper.” 

And  again  on  this  soil  at  Gettysburg  was  raised  the  fervent  prayer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  “.  . . that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a new 
birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

The  great  principles  of  these  documents,  framed  and  defended  on 
Pennsylvania  soil,  have  provided  a way  of  life  and  of  strong,  flexible 
social  organization  which  has  afforded  American  citizens  a superior 
realization  of  human  rights  and  of  personal  achievement.  They  have 
been  reaffirmed  again  and  again  in  armed  conflict  and  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  great  conserving  influence  of  free  public  education. 

It  is  not  a confession  of  the  failure  of  the  general  program  to  suggest  that 
education  for  citizenship  can  and  must  be  improved.  Our  universal  public 
education,  developing  under  the  principles  of  the  American  form  of  government, 
has  helped  to  produce  the  highest  material  security  the  world  has  ever  known. 
However,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  human  relations.  The  time 
has  come  when  a deeper  appreciation  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our  way 
of  life  and  of  human  values  must  be  achieved.  The  faith  and  zeal  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  must  be  reaffirmed  in  an  educational  organization  directed 
more  effectively  to  their  perpetuation. 

THE  CHALLENGES  TO  AMERICAN  FREEDOM 

Now  we  are  participants  in  an  epic  clash  between  two  opposing 
ideologies,  two  contrasting  forms  of  social  organization— of  freedom  versus 
dictatorship,  of  free  enterprise  versus  communism,  of  individual  initia- 
tive versus  collectivism,  of  majority  rule  versus  minority  force.  All  of 
the  principles  of  the  great  documents  of  American  history  are  challenged. 
Proposals  for  undefined  “social  change”  pervade  the  writings  of  edu- 
cators who  have  not  themselves  understood  the  spirit  and  impact  of 
American  freedom  as  a way  of  life  and  of  education. 

Briefly  during  World  War  II,  the  international  objectives  of  com- 
munist philosophy  were  suspended.  But  now  again  they  have  been  re- 
enunciated as  a bid  for  world  power.  One  may  return  to  the  original 
pronouncement  at  the  World  Congress  of  the  Communist  International 
in  1928  for  an  understanding  of  the  ruthlessness  and  tyranny  of  its 
meaning: 
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“The  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat  does  not  mean  peacefully 
capturing  the  bourgeois  state  machinery  by  means  of  a parliamentary 
majority.  The  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat  is  the  violent  over- 
throw of  bourgeois  power,  the  destruction  of  the  capitalist  state  appa- 
ratus (bourgeois  armies,  police,  bureaucratic  hierarchy,  the  judiciary, 
parliaments,  etc.)  and  substituting  in  its  place  new  organs  of  proletarian 
power.” 

The  head  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  has  made  a 
sworn  statement  to  the  effect  that: 

"No  communist,  no  matter  how  many  votes  he  should  secure  in  a 
national  election,  could,  even  if  he  would,  become  President  of  the  pres- 
ent government.  When  a communist  heads  the  present  government  of 
the  United  States— and  that  day  will  come  just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises 
—the  government  will  not  be  a capitalist  government  but  a Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  behind  this  government  will  stand  the  Red  Army  to  en- 
force the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.” 

Internationally,  since  World  War  II,  democracy  has  been  in  full  re- 
treat. As  the  lights  of  freedom  have  gone  out  one  by  one  in  Russia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Albania,  and  Rumania,  it  has  not  been  realized  that  these  countries  are 
but  a day’s  ride  from  our  doorsteps.  These  lights  will  come  on  again 
only  by  a miracle,  for  the  torchbearers  themselves  are  gone. 

The  heritage  of  freedom  and  human  relationships,  bequeathed  by  two 
thousand  years  of  Christianity,  seven  hundred  years  of  the  Magna  Carta, 
and  one  hundred  seventy-three  years  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
must  reassert  its  strength.  Each  of  us  who  enjoy  the  values  of  liberty  must 

find,  as  did  our  ancestors,  the  full  realization  of  the  principles  handed 
down  by  humanity  as  a way  of  life.  Here,  in  the  threatened  confusion 
and  chaos,  education  must,  as  through  the  ages,  be  the  great  bulwark. 

Communism  and  over-socialization  challenge  American  freedom  and 
will  continue  to  challenge  it.  Yet  there  is  a greater  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  is  the  threat  of  complacency,  of  uninformed  content- 
ment. It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  men  have  not  always  been  free, 
nor  are  they  free  the  world  over  even  today.  The  idea  of  the  equality 
of  men  and  the  great  spiritual  concepts  of  our  nation  are  strange  and 
revolutionary  doctrines  which  have  grown  out  of  centuries  of  serfdom 
of  the  common  man. 

“What  we  forget  every  day,  every  moment,  is  our  own  history.  That 
it  was  not  entirely  to  give  us  these  luxuries-become-necessities  that  those 
men  stayed  on  at  Valley  Eorge  for  22  cents  a day;  that  Lincoln  did  the 

fine,  unpopular  thing,  unwaveringly;  that  over  56,000  men  died  in  prison 
camps  between  ’61  and  ’64;  that,  later,  half  a million  lay  in  their  blood 
on  foreign  soil. 
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“It  is  good  to  remember  what  our  simple  right  to  vote  cost  other 
liuman  beings.  Perhaps  they  had  no  thought  of  us;  they  were  concerned 
with  making  their  America.  What  they  made  is  what  we  have.  To  take 
this  heritage  unthinkingly  for  granted  is  a first  step  to  losing  it.^’’ 

In  these  critical  times,  American  freedom  must  function  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world.  It  is  time  for  American  education  to  redefine  its 
objectives,  evaluate  its  outcomes,  and  appraise  its  methods  for  making 
the  heritage  of  Iree  men  and  the  American  form  of  government  more 
meaningful  and  vital  to  youth  and  to  the  communities  of  which  the 
schools  are  a part.  One  can  participate  in  no  greater  patriotic  effort. 

'HIE  NEED  EOR  DEEINITION 

A clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  democracy  is  basic  to  its 
jrractice  and  to  its  teaching.  The  1947  General  Assendjly,  in  Act  551, 
lias  established  as  the  first  objective  of  an  imjiroved  program:  “A  com- 
plete and  thorough  education  in  the  history  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, its  principles,  ideals,  and  advantages.”  Likewise,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  drawing  its  conclusions  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  conferees  from  sixteen  states  on  the  Zeal  for  American  Democracy 
program,  has  established  as  a primary  procedure:  “That  every  educator 
and  student  be  stimulated  to  think  out  his  defjnition  of  democracy,  that 
classes  and  school  systems  xuork  together  on  jointly  accepted  definitions, 
and  that  the  teaching  of  the  American  way  of  life  be  evaluated  m the 
light  of  the  understandings  expressed.” 

CONCEPTS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  place  to  go  to  find  an  official  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  meaning  of  American  democracy.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  contained  in  the  great  documents  themselves  and  in  the 
heritage  which  they  represent.  To  an  extent,  they  mean  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  them  to  mean.  Elexibility  is  a major  component.  How- 
ever, the  philosophy  of  human  relations  therein  expressed  contains 
certain  basic  and  generally  accepted  concepts. 

The  belief  in  the  inherent  worth  of  individual  personality  and  in  the 
sacredness  of  unalienable  rights,  “endowed  by  the  Creator,”  is  a great 
fundamental  belief. 

Americanism,  as  a way  of  life,  demands  of  its  adherents  a zealous 
consideration  of  individual  rights  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men. 
From  this  basic  concept  there  develop  the  specific  phases  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  ideal— equality  ot  opportunity,  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  speech, 
denial  of  fear  as  a motivating  force,  and  the  obligation  of  the  majority 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority.  These  beliefs  have  been  para- 
phrased in  the  following  acrostic; 

A Assurance  of  every  individual  right  and  personal  liberty  that 
does  not  conflict  with  the  common  welfare. 

M Majority  rule. 

E Equality  before  God,  before  the  law,  and  of  opportunity  for  the 
highest  effort. 

R Responsibility  as  an  obligation  of  all  who  receive  or  demand  the 
rights. 

I Independence  of  character  for  each  individual  to  develop  initia- 
tive, self-reliance,  fearlessness,  self-control,  generosity  toward  his 
fellowmen,  and  self-sacrifice. 

C Cooperation  of  all  toward  meeting  common  needs,  attitudes, 
and  standards. 

A Annulment  of  every  individual  right  and  personal  liberty  that 
does  conflict  with  the  common  welfare. 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  EDUCATION 

The  acceptance  of  these  freedoms  is  a challenge  to  all  who  desire  to 
enjoy  their  benefits  and  who  hope  to  teach  youth  that  these  values  entail 
responsibilities  for  their  perpetuation.  As  freedom  has  been  a conquest 
l)y  mankind,  so  it  must  be  on  the  part  of  every  individual.  Only  as  man 
has  learned  the  arts  of  self-discipline  and  self-restraint  has  he  emancipated 
himself  from  external  controls  and  made  life  in  modern  society  possible. 
In  the  long  struggle  for  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  assembly,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  jn  ess,  there  have  been  developecf  the 
moral  and  spiritual  concepts  of  the  nation— namely,  the  virtue  of  work 
which  contributes  to  the  common  welfare,  the  values  of  thrift  and  prud- 
ence, the  inherent  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one’s  labor  and  the  security 
of  investments,  and  the  strength  of  self-reliance  in  achieving  personal 
success. 

The  driving  force  of  the  individual  for  the  liberty  of  action  and 
thought  that  separates  the  free  man  from  the  slave  was  evidenced  in  the 
mass  migration  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  thirteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  in  ,510  B.  C.,  in  King  Henry’s  Charter 
of  Civil  Liberties  in  1100,  and  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  1215.  This  urge 
for  freedom  was  first  expressed  in  written  agreement  among  men  on 
•American  soil  in  The  Mayflower  Compact  of  the  courageous  band  who 
landed  on  Cape  Cod  in  1620; 
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THE  MAYFLOWER  COMPACT 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the 
loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland  King.  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
etc.. 

Having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  King  and  Country,  a voyage  to  plant 
the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents 
solemnly  and  mutually  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a civil  body  politic,  for 
our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  afore- 
said; and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices,  from  time  to  time, 
as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of 
the  Colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names  at  Cape 
Cod  the  1 1 of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord, 
King  James  of  England,  France  and  Ireland  the  eighteenth,  and  of  .Scot- 
land the  fifty-fourth.  Ano.  Dom.  1620. 

These  men  became  the  First  Americans.  They  believed  in  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men  before  God;  therefore,  without  other  precedent j,  they  made 
all  men  equal  before  the  Law.  Here  was  the  birth  of  popular  constitu- 
tional liberty,  foreshadowing  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
American  Constitution,  which  guarantee  freedom  to  all  of  us  today. 

Yet  even  here  they  deemed  themselves  subjects  of  the  king.  The  de- 
velopment of  free  citizenship  required  another  century  and  a half. 

When  the  colony  became  safe  and  successful,  the  governor,  as  at  the 
Jamestown  settlement,  gave  to  each  settler  a plot  of  land  to  work  as  he 
wished.  It  is  recorded  that  each  family  worked  with  right  good  will 
knowing  that  the  land  was  its  own.  Here  were  born  the  individual 
initiative  and  free  enterprise  that,  through  the  centuries  of  growth  un- 
der the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  have  pro- 
duced a society  in  which,  as  Representative  Walter  H.  Judd  has  said, 
“.Seven  per  cent  of  the  wwld’s  population  has  produced  93  per  cent  of 
its  wealth.” 

THE  FORCE  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

I'hc  growth  that  has  produced  our  nation  has  depended  not  only  upon 
the  established  social  structure  but  also  upon  the  force  of  free  public 
education.  As  James  Madison  wrote,  “A  popular  Government,  without 
popular  information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a Prologue  to 
a Farce  or  a Tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.  Knowledge  will  forever  govern 
ignorance;  and  a people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  Governors  must  arm 
themselves  with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives.” 
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Today,  as  never  before,  the  rising  spiral  of  complexity  of  modern 
society  requires  a reassertion  and  a reevaluation  by  educators  of  the  con- 
cepts of  our  Founding  Fathers.  The  social,  political,  and  economic  free- 
doms of  labor,  management,  and  capital  form  a pedestal  that  cannot 
stand  unless  each  is  strong.  An  examination  of  these  concepts,  their 
attendant  responsibilities,  and  their  achievements  provides  an  enduring 
sense  of  their  validity. 


EFT  FREEDOM  RINt; 
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THE  REALIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS 

The  realization  ot  these  ideals  is  an  ever-expanding  process.  Man  has 
gained  progressively  in  social,  political,  and  economic  freedoms.  Man’s 
economic  freedom  has  been  limited  only  by  laws  which  have  the  com- 
mon welfare  for  their  concern.  The  sharing  of  the  good  things  of  life 
has  become  increasingly  an  ideal  possible  of  realization.  The  huge  com- 
binations of  men,  machines,  and  management  have,  under  the  stimulus 
of  individual  initiative,  produced  wealth  and  luxury  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  Midas.  Of  this  worthy  triumvirate  only  man  may  deteriorate. 
History  has  shown  that  if  his  initiative  be  constricted  by  collectivist  doc- 
trine, lack  of  ability  to  compromise  for  the  common  welfare,  or  adhei- 
ence  to  Utopian  economic  panaceas  of  wide  governmental  ownership, 
subsidy  or  assistance,  the  structure  may  collapse. 

The  question  of  how  much  social  change  can  be  secured  without  in- 
jury to  the  structure,  of  how  much  federal  or  state  assistance  can  be 
provided  if  conditions  are  bad,  of  how  much  control  government  can 
exercise  without  restricting  the  venture  capital  that  creates  more  em- 
ployment, is  difficult  to  answer.  It  must  be  realized  that  human  freedom 
is  equally  endangered  by  too  wide  deviations  to  the  right  or  left  unless 
the  golden  mean  is  restored  and  maintained.  The  teaching  of  these  basic 
concepts  poses  a problem  equally  as  complex  as  their  perpetuation  in 
American  society. 

TEACHING  FOR  CREATIVE  CITIZENSHIP 

Consistent  traditional  practice  in  educating  for  citizenship  has  main- 
tained a policy  of  indoctrinating  youth  with  the  idea  that  they  will  one 
day  be  the  voters  of  our  great  republic,  that  the  future  will  depend  upon 
their  honesty  and  devotion.  Teaching  under  such  tradition  has  been 
confined  largely  to  required  drill  in  the  minutiae  of  the  mechanics  of 
government.  Holidays  are  celebrated  with  formal  exercises,  unless  the 
schools  are  closed.  After  a commencement  address  of  vague  generalities, 
the  youth  goes  forth  presumably  to  exercise  intelligently  the  right  of 
franchise  three  or  four  years  later.  Although  some  schools  have  enriched 
this  procedure,  few  educators  have  questioned  these  methods,  the  values 
of  subject  verbalization,  or  the  attainment  of  the  goals  which  are  sought. 

There  come  now  an  evaluation  of  this  type  of  program  in  terms  ot 
social  statistics  which  fail  to  be  commendatory  and  the  need  for  a vital 
and  enriched  program  organized  in  terms  of  the  best  known  educational 
procedures. 

General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President 
of  Columbia  University,  dedicated  himself  to  the  development  of  “Love 
of  freedom,  confidence  in  the  efficacy  ot  cooperative  effort,  optimism  for 
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the  future,  invincible  conviction  that  the  American  way  of  life  yields 
the  greatest  human  values— to  help  the  student  build  these  attitudes  not 
out  of  indoctrination  but  out  of  genuine  understanding  . . 

The  essential  difference  between  these  systems,  the  one  authoritarian 
and  the  other  democratic,  is  to  be  found  in  the  concepts  of  molding 
youth  to  a pattern  or  of  promoting  the  development  of  free  intelligence. 
Freedom  requires  a mind  that  is  trained  to  think  critically,  to  exercise 
judgment  and  resourcefulness.  Initiative  and  free  enterprise  can  be 
understood  only  in  an  educational  environment  which  stimulates  their 
exercise.  The  behaviors  of  good  citizenship  can  be  developed  only  as 
they  are  experienced  and  practiced  in  the  learning  situation. 

In  an  autocracy,  whether  directed  by  the  head  of  a state  or  a school, 
or  by  obsolete  traditions  or  policy,  individual  welfare  must  be  made 
secondary  in  order  that  the  autocracy  may  exist.  The  participation  in 
planning,  which  best  fosters  individual  initiative  and  group  achieve- 
ment, does  not  exist  in  this  type  of  situation.  There  exists  the  need  for 
a reexamination  of  the  program  of  educating  for  citizenship  according 
to  the  principles  of  American  freedom. 

NEED  FOR  OBJECTIVES 

“Schools  that  are  concerned  about  education  for  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy need  to  define  their  objectives  more  clearly  in  terms  of  the 
specific  behaviors  which  they  hope  to  develop.  Only  as  teachers  know 
what  they  mean  by  competent  citizenship,  desirable  social  attitudes,  so- 
cial sensitivity,  and  the  like  can  they  direct  the  educational  experience 
of  their  students  to  develop  these  behaviors.”^ 

The  need  for  definition  of  this  type  by  every  school  faculty,  is  further 
expressed  by  the  teachers  of  the  George  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
New  Castle— 

“Nothing  can  be  done  to  democratize  our  schools  or  to  teach  democ- 
racy or  the  love  of  it  to  our  students  unless  we  have  teachers  to  whom 
the  word  democracy  means  more  than  an  empty  abstraction.  The  only 
way  in  which  democracy  is  going  to  mean  anything  to  our  students  is 
that  in  the  actual  living  and  practice  of  it  they  see  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  over  any  other.  There  is  a question  as  to  whethei' 
we  are  giving  that  opportunity.  To  attempt  to  teach  a child  to  expect 
democratic  treatment  and  then  to  repress  him  with  harsh  and  undemo- 
cratic treatment  is  not  only  not  teaching  democracy,  it  is  positive  train- 
ing for  something  very  undemocratic.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
a denial  of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  discipline;  it  is  merely  an 
affirmation  of  the  need  for  observing  the  proper  use  of  it.” 

^Leonard,  J.  P.  and  Zurich,  A.  C.,  An  Evaluation  of  Modern  Education,  D.  iVppleton-Century 
Co.,  New  York,  1942. 
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NEED  FOR  SELF-EVALUATION  AND  GROWTH 

A further  reflection  on  the  need  for  self-evaluation  and  growth  by  each 
school  faculty  is  contained  in  the  report  from  the  faculty  of  Shickshinny 
High  School: 

“This  committee  agrees  that  teachers  cannot  teach  what  they  do  not 
understand,  but  believes  that  every  educator  who  does  not  know  the 
principles,  meanings,  obligations,  and  duties  of  American  citizenship 
should  hasten  to  accjuire  this  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  impart  it 
meaningfully  to  others.  This  committee  agrees  with  Idumbolt  that, 
‘What  we  would  have  in  the  lives  of  the  people  must  first  be  incorporated 
in  the  schools.’  ” 

The  principles  and  practice  of  democracy  need  to  be  experienced  by 
educators  and  students  as  well  as  studied.  To  educate  oneself  or  others 
only  in  the  structure  of  our  sacred  documents  and  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  fall  short  of  what  is  needed  for  a fuller  realization  of  the 
American  ideal.  Mucli  research  has  indicated  that  desirable  attitudes  are 
not  developed  as  by-products  of  ordinary  factual  instruction.  However, 
by  a program  developed  through  group  co-action,  with  emphasis  upon 
meaningful  problems  and  experiences,  the  attitudes  which  are  needed 
to  inspire  democratic  action  and  behavior  may  lie  developed. 


TEACHER  AND  STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 

On  the  Survey  Discussion  Guide  used  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
school  faculties  in  the  preparation  of  this  manual,  92  per  cent  of  the 
responding  faculty  groups  replied  affirmatively  to  the  question— “Does 
the  faculty  believe  that  the  best  way  to  teach  democracy  in  the  schools 
is  to  use  democracy  in  them?”  Thus  the  majority  of  the  secondary  school 
faculties  have  subscribed  to  the  third  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Secondary  Education: 

“The  best  way  to  teach  democracy  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  to  use  democracy  in  them.  One  way  to  teach  this 
objective  is  to  modify  school  administration  and  classroom  organization, 
which  in  so  many  instances  is  autocratic,  by  involving  more  teacher  and 
student  participation  in  school  control  and  classroom  organization.” 

The  definition,  teaching,  and  use  of  the  principfes  of  the  American 
form  of  government  can  be  developed  most  effectively  through  group 
discussion  and  growth.  In  the  social  increment  of  group  participation, 
there  occurs  the  individual  growth  that  reaffirms  the  faith  of  the  Founcf- 
ing  Fathers  in  cooperative  social  action. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  DEFINITION  BY  CiROUP  CONSENSUS 

While  expediency  might  lead  a school  faculty  to  adopt  a previously 
prepared  consensus  on  the  objectives  of  democratic  education,  the  prep 
aration  of  such  an  understanding  should  be  a cooperative  learning  ex- 
perience for  all  who  are  to  participate  in  its  implementation.  Persons 
in  the  long  run  do  successfully  only  what  they  are  led  to  work  out  for 
themselves.  The  success  of  such  procedure  will  be  contingent  upon  the 
degree  of  meaningful  participation  which  is  secured.  Curriculum  de- 
velopment depends  upon  the  number  of  people  who  value  and  promote 
it.  These  values  themselves  come  out  of  teacher  experience  in  group 
study,  discussion,  experimentation,  and  agreement.  Only  as  they  become 
convictions  will  they  exert  a strong  motivating  role  in  the  direction  of 
education  for  citizenship. 

An  example  of  a study  of  the  profound  concepts  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  such  as  every  school  faculty  should  accomplish,  has  been  achieved 
by  group  conferees  at  a recent  workshop  in  Citizenship  Education  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh: 


“The  democratic  process  in  general  appears  to  grow  out  of  (crtaiii 
basic  assumptions  which  in  turn  grow  out  of  our  knowledge  of  man’s 
past  experience.  If  we  can  accept  these  basic  assumptions,  we  can  logi- 
cally accept  the  democratic  processes  giving  greatest  promise  of  the  best 
[school  and]  society.  These  assumptions  may  be  stated  briefly: 

1.  The  individual  is  important  and  signiheant  in  bis  own  right. 

2.  The  general  welfare  must  be  preserved  in  order  that  the  indi- 
vidual may  achieve  self-realization. 

3.  Man  is  capable  of  reasoning. 

4.  Man  is  capable  of  self-restraint  and  .self-direction. 

5.  Change  is  inevitable;  perfection,  unattainable. 

6.  Man  has  a desire  for  independence  and  for  self-determination. 

“From  these  basic  assumptions  we  derive  certain  postulates  which  give 
us  a deeper  insight  into  the  democratic  process  ancl  bow  it  may  l)e  used 
in  education: 

1.  The  personality  of  the  individual  is  worthy  of  respect. 

2.  The  maximum  development  of  the  individual  is  for  the  best  in 
terest  of  all. 

3.  Each  individual  is  a free  agent  but  he  may  not  encroach  upon 
the  similar  rights  of  others. 

4.  Public  welfare  seeks  the  greatest  good  lot  the  greatest  nunibei. 

5.  Each  individual  should  have  equal  voice  in  group  affairs. 

b.  There  will  be  no  fixed  castes  or  classes  of  men. 

1 Workshop  on  Citizenship  Education,  University  of  PittshurRli. 
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“Since  one  of  our  basic  assumptions  states  that  the  individual  is  ini 
portant  in  his  own  right,  the  democratic  process  recognizes  certain  right 
sacred  to  the  individual  and  so  inviolate. 

“Thus  the  democratic  process  through  conflict,  compromise,  regression 
and  advancement  has  persisted  through  the  ages  until  in  America  ii 
1948  we  find  it  resulting  in  a complex  social  structure  involving  indi 
vidual,  social,  economic,  and  governmental  factors. 

“Then  certain  methods  inherent  in  the  democratic  process  begin  tc 
emerge : 

1.  It  appeals  to  reason  rather  than  to  force  or  to  fear. 

2.  It  encourages  the  resolving  of  conflicts  through  compromise. 

3.  It  offers  free  access  to  full  information  on  public  affairs. 

4.  It  demands  that  minorities  live  in  accordance  with  decisions  ol 
the  majority. 

5.  It  permits  of  criticism  and  reappraisal. 

“There  are  certain  values  and  ideals  giving  direction  to  the  dempcratic 
process  in  that  it  believes: 

1.  That  man  is  improvable. 

2.  That  society  is  capable  of  progress  and  that  it  strives  to— 

Make  democracy  extend  into  every  realm  of  human  associa- 
tion. 

Insure  all  a sense  of  security  and  freedom  from  fear. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  maximum  individual  develop- 
ment. 

Furnish  an  environment  which  stimulates  improvement. 

Guarantee  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all. 

Insure  standards  of  living  conducive  to  self-respect. 

3.  'Hiat  human  rights  are  preeminent.” 

These  great  American  concepts  themselves  furnish  the  frame  of  reference 
for  the  planning  of  a more  effective  program  of  education  for  their  under- 
standing. One  who  accepts  the  premise  that  democracy  provides  the  social 
situation  in  which  maximum  individual  and  group  achievement  is  fostered, 
realizes  the  need  for  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  school  as  well  as 
to  society.  If  education  is  life,  its  maximum  possibilities  should  be  feasible 
through  the  day-by-day  expression  of  the  great  principles  for  living,  working, 
and  learning  together. 

Learning  outcomes  emerge  from  the  practice  of  the  specific  behaviors 
which  are  im/olved.  In  the  social  situation  of  the  school  there  exists  the 
opportunity  for  the  least  costly  practice  of  trial-and-error  experiences 
for  the  development  of  the  self-controls  and  critical  thinking  needed  in 
an  unregimented  social  order.  The  consistency  between  a definition  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  the  organization  and  management  of  edu- 
cation has  been  expressed  in  a conference  of  the  school  administrators 
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of  Northumberland  County.  This  is  an  example  of  the  cooperative 
I chinking  and  planning  in  which  each  school  faculty  should  engage: 

A PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP' 

“The  American  form  of  government  is  a way  of  life  and  of  social 
! organization  which,  above  all  others,  is  sensitive  to  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  individual  human  personality,  affirming  the  fundamental  moral  and 
political  equality  of  all  men,  and  recognizing  no  barriers  of  race,  re- 
' ligion,  or  circumstance. 

“.\11  forms  of  social  organization,  of  education,  of  government,  of  ar- 
rangements for  living  together  should  foster  the  full  and  complete  de- 
velopment of  all  individuals  by  the  practice  of  the  principles  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

“American  democracy  adheres  to  the  faith  that  the  American 
through  education  has  potentialities  to  solve  his  problems  and  to  draw 
conclusions  free  from  caprice  or  whim.  It  encourages  intelligent  think- 
ing, sets  up  high  ideals,  and  the  practice  of  these  ideals  in  everyday  life. 
If  we  deny  that  human  beings  can  so  act,  democracy  will  die,  and  as  a 
result,  power  will  be  given  to  those  who  may  dictate  the  actions  of  their 
I fellow  man. 

“.Autocracy,  whether  fascist,  communist,  or  authoritarian,  has  no  place 
in  a democratic  nation.  If  perchance  it  exists  in  government,  in  indus- 
try, in  business,  in  school,  in  life,  it  will  stifle  and  kill  individual  enter- 
prise and  the  climate  for  personal  growth. 

“If  our  nation  is  to  survive  on  the  basis  upon  which  it  was  founded, 

. the  apathy  toward  public  affairs  that  has  so  frequently  characterized  the 
.American,  must  be  replaced  by  intelligent  interest  and  participation. 
The  success  of  a democracy  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  to  take  a worth-while  part  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
the  state,  and  the  nation.  This  depends  upon  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  individual  to  cooperate,  to  overcome  prejudices,  to  appreciate  the 
contributions  of  our  society,  of  other  individuals  and  groups,  and  to 
make  contributions  of  his  own. 

“If  students  are  to  be  trained  for  these  behaviors,  they  must  practice 
in  the  school  for  the  behaviors  which  are  contemplated. 

“Democracy  is  based  upon  the  respect  for  the  individual.  If  the  edu- 
cational program  is  to  be  arrived  at  democratically,  the  administration 
|of  the  schools  should  provide  for  this  democratic  planning  and  should 
Iconsider  itself  an  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  social  policy  agreed 
upon  by  the  school  community. 

1.  The  primary  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  healthy,  intelligent 
citizens  and  happy,  socially  useful  members  of  a democratic  so- 
ciety. The  philosophy  of  secondary  education  should  be  based 
upon  the  democratic  way  of  life  by  having  participants  share  as 
' much  as  possible  in  the  planning,  execution,  and  evaluation  of 

their  total  educational  program. 

I ‘ Conference  of  School  Administrators,  Northumberland  County, 
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2.  A school’s  instructional  practices,  as  well  as  its  principles  of  edu- 
cation, should  emphasize  the  democratic  way  of  life.  A school 
should  endorse  the  democratic  concept  which  encourages  the  in- 
dividual to  think,  to  discuss,  and  to  vote. 

3.  Courses  of  study  not  only  go  out  of  date  rapidly  but  they  tend 
to  crystallize  instruction.  A flexible  program  of  study  and  selec- 
tion of  textbooks  is  desirable.  Materials  issued  should  be  limited 
to  source  material  bulletins  and  other  bulletins  which  will  give 
suggestions  to  teachers  working  in  their  local  situations.  In 
striving  to  produce  good  citizens  in  a democratic  society,  they 
should  hesitate  to  define  and  limit  a pupil’s  activity  entirely  to 
a planned-in-advance  program. 

4.  Students  should  participate  in  planning  learning  activities  in 
order  that  they  will  take  an  increasing  responsibility  for  their 
work  and  individual  development  in  all  their  educational  activi- 
ties and  life. 

5.  The  school  should  provide  for  experiences  through  which  the 
student  may  achieve  a democratic  way  of  living.  Students’  par- 
ticipation in  student  government  is  one  experience  that  will  help 
to  do  this.  Preparation  for  future  life  adjustments  calls  for  prac- 
tice in  present  adjustments.” 

There  is  a consistency  in  this  democratically-arrived-at  philosophy  in 
the  expression  given  to  the  need  and  use  of  democracy  itself  for  achiev- 
ing a valid  education,  both  for  political  citizenship  and  for  the  broad 
fields  of  social  competence  as  well.  A Faculty  Study  Guide  to  motivate 
discussion  and  consensus  of  this  type  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 
The  purpose  of  citizenship  education  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  per- 
formance, of  behavior,  not  in  terms  of  mastering  only  certain  bodies  of 
knowledge. 

The  conscious  practice  of  the  behaviors  of  citizenship  in  the  laboratory 
provided  by  learning  activities  is  the  best  assurance  for  their  development. 
By  the  actual  employment  of  democratic  practices  as  educational  methods, 
great  stores  of  human  energy,  presently  dissipated  and  immobilized  by 
authoritarianism,  can  be  released  for  individual  and  group  achievement  in  the 
schools  as  they  are  in  American  society. 

Following  the  concept  that  groups  engaged  in  developing  or  in  organ- 
izing materials  for  a program  for  citizenship  education  should  adopt 
collectively  a code  of  desirable  outcomes,  expressed  as  behaviors,  the 
committee  which  has  organized  this  manual,  with  the  guidance  and  coun- 
sel of  many  school  faculties,  has  prepared  a list  of  the  characteristics  of 
a good  American  citizen.  The  list  is  comprehensive  but  not  exhaustive. 
Other  groups  should  prepare  their  own  codes  of  purposes  and  in  the 
production  consider  the  problems  which  are  characteristic  of  their  own 
communities  and  school  situations. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GOOD 
AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

The  competent  American  citizen,  in  school  and  in  society: 

1.  Understands  what  American  democracy  is,  loves  it,  and  can  talk 
intelligently  about  it. 

2.  Forms  habits  of  behavior  or  action  based  on  the  ethical,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritual  principles  and  laws  of  .\merican  democracy. 

3.  Gets  along  with  persons  of  other  colors,  creeds,  or  ancestries  in 
good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise. 

4.  Recognizes  the  interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world  and  his  personal  responsibility  for  fostering  international 
understanding  and  peace. 

5.  Acquires  the  knowledge,  democratic  attitudes,  and  social  skills 
basic  to  a satisfying  family  life. 

6.  Chooses  and  prepares  for  a useful  and  satisfying  vocation  and 
avocation;  exercises  the  right  of  free  enterprise  limited  only  by 
the  common  welfare. 

7.  Acquires  and  uses  effectively  the  skills  and  habits  involved  in 
critical  and  constructive  thinking  as  applied  to  solving  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  in  a democracy. 

8.  Understands  his  physical  and  social  environment  and  the  effects 
of  scientific  discoveries  on  human  behavior  and  welfare. 

9.  Maintains  and  improves  his  own  health  and  cooperates  actively 
and  intelligently  in  solving  communitv  health  problems. 
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SUMMARY 

The  challenges  to  the  American  way  of  life  emphasize  the  need  for 
constructive  analysis  and  definition  of  the  principles,  ideals,  and  advan 
tages  of  the  American  form  of  government.  Complacency  must  be  dis- 
jielled  and  faith  in  well-defined  democratic  processes  reaffirmed.  The 
dedication  of  a program  of  education  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  cooperation,  individual  initiative,  and  free  enterprise 
offers  the  best  hope  for  effective  citizenship. 

Faculty  consensus  of  tremendous  power  and  validity  for  improved 
practices  may  be  derived  by  the  pooling  of  individual  study,  experience, 
and  discussion.  This  must  be  the  work  of  the  faculty  of  each  high  school 
under  inspirational  leadership  since  people,  in  the  long  run,  do  success- 
fidly  only  what  they  work  out  themselves. 

In  these  times  jjeoples  of  the  whole  world  grope  and  pray  for  some 
way  of  life  which  will  give  them  as  groups  and  as  individuals  within, 
the  groups:  freedom,  liberty,  happiness,  and  peace.  This  nation,  Amer- 
ica, believes  that  a lived  democracy  can  offer  these  things.  Therefore, 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  must  proceed  courageously  and  creatively  to 
teach  the  values  of  democratic  citizenship  through  living,  reasoned  ac- 
tion—not  through  mere  conning  and  verbalization.  To  help  to  achieve 
this  end  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapters.  To  the  extent  that 
it  is  achieved  will  our  great  national  ideals  for  human  brotherhood  and 
peace  be  forwarded. 


CHAPTER  II 


ADAPTING  THE  CURRICULUM  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

EDUCATION 

THE  CURRENT  SCENE 

A DEFINITION  of  democracy,  in  terms  of  the  effective  behaviors  of 
citizenship  and  as  a way  of  life,  reveals  needed  adaptations  of  the 
curriculum  to  create  more  effectively  the  outcomes  upon  which 
the  American  way  of  life  depends.  Such  adaptations  are  necessitated  not 
only  by  the  present  threat  of  subversive  influences  but  also  by  the  criti 
cal  social  needs  of  American  society.  Since  the  academic  pattern  ol 
American  education  was  established,  great  social  changes  have  created 
serious  maladjustments  between  the  program  of  the  schools  and  the  needs 
of  society.  These  maladjustments  have  been  produced  by  the  increase 
and  change  in  the  nature  of  school  populations,  man’s  growing  scientifif 
power,  the  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  society,  the  de- 
creasing influence  of  the  home  on  child  development,  and  the  schools' 
general  neglect  nation-wide  of  the  specific  problems  of  social  competence, 
cohesion,  and  stability.  They  are  evidenced  by  increasingly  negative  so 
rial  statistics,  such  as  the  drift  toward  oversocialization,  memberships  in 
subversive  agencies,  appalling  traffic  deaths,  a national  crime  bill  of 
$15,000,000,000,  stubborn  self-interest  pressure  groups,  and  voters  herded 
by  demagogic  propaganda  and  panaceas. 

The  lag  which  exists  between  the  actual  achievement  of  social  out- 
comes by  the  schools  is  revealed  more  clearly  in  the  sharp  division  be- 
tween the  major  purpose  of  public  education  and  the  general  subservi 
ence  to  individual  academic  attainment.  Curriculum  committees  have 
listed  statements  of  splendid  social  objectives  without,  however,  modify- 
ing crystallized  school  practices  to  an  appreciable  degree. 

Adaptations  of  the  curriculum  for  citizenship  education  will  be  moti 
vated  only  by  deep  convictions  created  by  a sense  of  present  maladjust- 
ments. School  practices  should  be  determined  by  the  principles  upon 
which  American  education  was  founded.  The  preamble  to  Act  551 
states.  Our  forefathers  in  establishing  this  country  found  it  desirable  that 
ample  provision  should  be  made  for  education  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  ideals  of  free  government.  What  has  education  done  to  fulfill  this 
purpose  and  this  faith?  What  curriculum  adaptations  can  accomplish 
that  faith  more  effectively? 
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A survey  ol  the  typically  conventional,  subject-centered  situation  is 
provided  in  an  analysis  by  the  faculty  of  the  Monongahela  Township 
High  School— 

“'riie  projjonents  of  the  conventional  subject-centered  curriculum  hold 
that  these  ready-made  systems  are  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  ex- 
perience and  that  the  individual  cannot  possibly  rediscover  these  experi- 
ences for  himself.  Hence,  ready-made  organizations  conserve  time  and 
energy,  and  serve  as  guides  to  future  study.  These  considerations  are 
based  upon  the  c|uestionable  premises  that: 

“1.  National  committees  and  textbook  makers  have,  in  general,  solved 
the  major  jjroblems  in  the  field  of  scope  and  sequence  of  subjects  for  all 
areas  and  piqjils  in  the  nation. 

“2.  Since  this  is  true,  ‘It  is  merely  a matter  of  arranging  predeter- 
mined blocks  of  organized  subject  matter,’  and  scope  and  sequence  are 
clearly  determined  in  advance  of  classroom  teaching. 

“.k  Each  segment  has  its  own  peculiar  demands  and  these  are  met 
through  standardized  tests,  essay-type  examinations,  and  the  like.  Tradi- 
tionally, students  have  been  admitted  to  college  upon  the  basis  of  units 
or  credits  in  specified  subjects,  and  the  electives  offered  with  them.  The 
colleges  are  still  a potent  force  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  a high 
school  curriculum. 

“4.  Teachers  and  parents  are  products  of  this  factual-centered  cur- 
riculum. The  teacher  ustially  is  trained  for  such  a curriculum  and  read- 
ily and  even  happily  accepts  it  as  unavoidable  and  even  desirable.  Par- 
ents and  students,  too,  just  naturally  accept  it  as  sound  because  it  is 
traditional.” 

Has  this  organization  developed  a thorough  and  complete  education, 
at  examination  time,  in  the  factual  knowledge  about  the  American  form 
of  government  without,  however,  providing  practice  of  the  behaviors 
which  shotdd  characterize  the  competent  citizen?  Have  the  understand- 
ings and  attitudes,  w4iich  reflect  a definition  of  American  initiative  and 
incentive,  been  developed  adequately  througb  an  emphasis  upon  factual 
mastery  alone?  What  are  students  doing  in  the  schools?  The  following 
satire  may  ])ossess  much  truth  in  many  sittiations: 

“.  . . Place:  .\n  American  high  school.  Setting:  A democracy  strug- 
gling against  strangulation  in  an  era  marked  by  confused  loyalties  in  the 
political  realm,  by  tinrest  and  deprivation,  Ity  much  unnecessary  ill 
health,  by  high-pressure  propaganda,  by  war,  by  many  broken  or  ill- 
adjusted  homes,  by  foolish  spending,  by  high  crime  rates,  by  bad  hous- 
ing, and  by  a myriad  of  other  urgent,  real  human  problems.  And  what 
are  the  children  in  this  school,  in  this  age,  in  this  culture,  learning? 

‘‘They  are  learning  that  the  square  of  the  stun  of  two  numbers  equals 
the  sum  of  their  .scjtiares  plus  twice  their  product;  that  Millard  Fillmore 
tvas  the  thirteenth  President  of  the  United  States  and  held  office  from 
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january  10,  1850,  to  March  4,  1853;  that  the  capital  of  Honduras  is 
Tegucigalpa;  that  there  were  two  Peloponnesian  wars  and  three  Punic 
wars;  that  Latin  verbs  meaning  to  command,  obey,  please,  displease, 
serve,  resist,  and  the  like  take  the  dative;  and  that  a gerund  is  a neuter 
verbal  noun  and  used  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular  and  governing 
the  same  case  as  its  verb.”^ 

For  some  types  of  students,  abstract  factual  information  of  this  type 
may  be  a valid  part  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  futility  ol 
realizing  the  social  outcomes  of  education  by  an  entire  program  of  this 
type  has  been  expressed  by  Francis  T.  Spaulding,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York,  in  reviewing  the  results  of  recent  large-scale  studies 
of  the  outcomes  of  high  school  education 

“Beyond  the  academic  knowledge  and  skills  that  our  high  schools  have 
given  their  pupils,  and  beyond  the  non-academic  interests  that  they  have 
produced  or  encouraged,  there  are  important  items  of  knowledge  or  skill 
or  point  of  view  which  many  of  our  schools  have  not  yet  touched.  . . . 
Boys  and  girls  graduating  from  high  school  were  found,  for  example,  to 
have  no  strong  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens.  Faced  with  peace- 
time situations  that  called  for  some  individual  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the 
common  good  (sacrifice  of  comfort,  or  freedom  of  action,  or  personal 
convenience)  , they  preferred  to  ‘let  George  do  it,’  or  ‘not  to  stick  their 
necks  out.’ 

“Again,  the  high  school  graduates  had  little  notion  of  how  or  where 
they  might  lend  a hand  in  behalf  of  the  common  good.  They  knew  little 
about  the  problems  facing  their  own  towns  and  cities.’’ 

The  universal  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  conventional  type 
of  academic  program  is  reflected  by  the  State  De])artment  of  Education 
of  Alabama;^ 

“The  conflicts  within  the  social  order  certainly  intensify  the  argument 
against  prevailing  illiteracy  in  social,  economic,  and  civic  matters.  . . . 
The  practices  in  the  secondary  schools  still  show  the  dominant  influences 
of  objectives  set  up  in  an  earlier  age  when  such  schools  were  college 
preparatory  institutions.  . . . The  result  is  that  the  majority  of  secondary 
school  pupils  are  not  prepared  for  life;  neither  do  they  attend  the  higher 
institutions.  Records  show,  in  fact,  that  the  tnajority  are  eliminated,  one 
by  one,  leaving  only  a minority  who  pass  through  to  the  final  test.” 

It  is  apparent  that,  out  of  the  European  traditions  of  authoritarian 
discipline  and  abstract  scholastic  adherence,  from  which  the  conven- 
tional school  organization  has  been  derived,  have  come  (rystallized 

^ Educational  Policies  Commission,  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy.  The  Xatioiiai 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,,  1938. 

- Spaulding,  Francis  T.,  “What  Kind  of  High  School  Do  You  Want?”  Ladies'  ffomc  Jounril. 
Philadelphia,  August,  1948. 

5 Division  of  Instruction,  Alabama,  Point  of  J^'ic^v,  Aims  and  Scope.  Alabama  Education  Assttcia- 
tion,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  1936. 
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philosophies  and  practices  which  diverge  from  those  needed  for  life  in 
American  society.  Education  for  citizenship  is  a vaster  problem  than  the 
drilling  of  children’s  minds.  Universal  education  has  expanded  secondary 
school  enrollments  ninety  times  since  1890,  making  the  school  popula- 
tion representative  of  society  as  a whole.  A reorientation  of  the  program 
of  education  in  terms  of  the  principles  and  form  of  American  democracy 
is  needed.  The  pattern  of  America’s  freedom  must  become  the  pattern 
of  its  education. 

The  adaptation  of  conventional  school  practices  in  those  areas  necessary  for 
citizenship  education,  general  education,  or  education  for  social  competence, 
is  something  more  complex  than  statements  placed  on  paper.  It  involves 
changing  the  fundamental  factors  which  interact  to  plan  the  curriculum  and 
to  organize  learning  situations.  Basically,  it  means  bringing  about  changes 
in  educators  and  parents  themselves,  in  the  values,  insights,  and  purposes 
which  motivate  them.  This  will  require  persistent,  inspirational  leadership 
or  active  promotion  by  those  to  whom  this  responsibility  is  delegated  by  the 
Commonwealth.  Under  this  type  of  administration,  many  of  the  school 
faculties  in  Pennsylvania  have  attained  an  enriched  sense  of  the  social  values 
of  education,  of  pupil  interests  and  needs,  and  of  modern  knowledge  of  the 
process  by  which  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  may  be  developed. 


CURRICULUM  ADAPTATIONS  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  curriculum,  in  its  broad  aspects,  is  more 
than  the  content  in  a course  of  study.  It  includes  all  of  the  experiences 
of  the  children  over  which  the  school  has  control.  To  a large  extent,  it 
includes  effectively  only  those  experiences  in  which  the  student  partici- 
pates as  an  eager,  self-motivated  learner.  One  cannot  assume  that  school- 
ing and  education  are  synonymous. 

Changes  in  conventional  practices,  in  accord  with  a definition  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  must  be  accomplished  through  a gradual  process  of  solid 
improvement.  A hazard  exists,  however,  in  the  historical  lag  of  thirty- 
three  years  required  in  Pennsylvania  to  adapt  the  practices  of  half  of 
the  necessary  schools.^  In  the  face  of  current  threats,  the  need  is  great. 
But  school  facidties  must  gain  the  vision  needed  to  identify  and  solve 
profoundly  their  own  local  problems  of  immediate  interest  and  concern. 
They  can  then  proceed  toward  new  goals  of  more  effective  education  and 
the  consideration  of  problems  of  national  focus,  such  as  experience  units 
and  the  core  curriculum. 

Several  general  goals  and  practices  which  indicate  the  process  and  sym- 
metry of  desirable  growth  are  presented  for  discussion  in  this  chapter. 
Other  goals  may  emerge  and  be  developed  by  faculty  action  in  particu- 
lar situations.  More  specihe  examples  are  included  in  subsequent  chap- 

1 Mort,  Paul  R.  and  Cornell,  Francis  G.,  American  Schools  in  Transition.  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1941. 
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ters  which  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  manual  and  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter areas. 

1.  Providing  actual  practice  of  the  concepts  of  American  citizenship 
through  living  in  the  school 

2.  Providing  life  adjustment  education  for  youth 

3.  Providing  experiences  in  local  government  and  community  prob 
lems 

4.  Considering  controversial  issues 

5.  Implementing  lay  and  patrons’  convictions  concerning  learning 

6.  Using  democratic  group  processes  as  teaching  techniques 

PRACTICE  IN  DEMOCRATIC  LIVING  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

Basic  to  the  use  of  this  manual  is  the  concept  of  democracy  as  a way 
of  life  appropriate  to  all  areas  of  living.  It  is  the  general  belief  among 
the  secondary  school  faculties  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  best  educa- 
tion for  citizenship  as  an  adult  is  m providing  actual  experieiices  for 
youth  in  the  desirable  behaviors  of  living  as  a self-motivated  citizen  at  his 
own  maturity  level.  As  indicated  in  the  faculty  “Philosophy  of  Education 
for  Citizenship  Education”  of  the  Monongahela  Township  High  School— 

“Problems  of  personal,  family,  school,  and  civic  relations  arc  still  largely 
neglected  in  the  school  curriculum.  Yet  such  problems  are  of  major 
concern  to  the  student  and  the  teacher.  When  utilized  they  furnish  inten- 
sive motivation  for  vital  study.  The  problems  the  student  encounters 
in  his  immediate  environment  affect  his  values,  behavior,  and  attitudes. 
We  neglect  student  problems  that  are  immediate  and  personal  at  the 
peril  of  all  we  wish  to  achieve  through  any  teaching  for  citizenship.  Con- 
sequently, the  committee  specifically  recommends  that  school  government 
be  utilized  as  a vehicle  for  the  development  of  basic  concepts  of  personal 
adjustment.  Problems  which  characterize  group  relationships  in  classes 
should  be  utilized  and  discussed  by  applying  the  social  concepts  of  de- 
mocracy to  concerns  of  student  life.” 

L.  P.  Hopkins  has  summarized  this  concept:^ 

“The  schools  can  teach  democracy  only  as  they  become  a democracy 
operating  on,  with,  by,  or  through  the  beliefs  which  are  basic  to  demo- 
cratic living.  They  must  exemplify  such  beliefs  in  all  of  their  practices. 
The  schools  must  become  a means  through  which  all  individuals— pupils, 
teachers,  administrators,  parents  and  others  . . . may  grow  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  capacity,  may  learn  in  all  relationships  to  develop  coopera- 
tive interactive  social  action,  may  learn  to  use  prepared-in-advance  out- 
side conclusions  as  a datum  and  not  as  a dictum,  and  may  learn  to  believe 
in,  respect,  and  utilize  the  appeal  to  reason  in  all  social  relation- 
ships . . . The  school  system  never  was  conceived  with  this  democratic 
point  of  view.  Important  reorganizations  in  viewpoint  and  practice  arc 
necessary.” 


Hopkins,  L.  P.,  Interaction,  D.  C.  Pleath  and  Co.,  New  'Wjrk.  1941. 
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Evaluation  of  the  Use  of  Experience  in  Educating  for  Citizenship 

Without  an  examination  of  the  data  and  conclusions  derived  from  edu- 
cational research,  the  emphasis  upon  actual  experience  as  the  medium  for 
effective  education  may  appear  to  be  opinion  alone.  The  employment  of 
democratic  practices  in  administration  and  classroom  organization  as  tht- 
most  valid  means  of  releasing  human  energy  may  appear  to  be  an  ab- 
straction. While  the  slogan  “experience  is  the  best  teacher”  and  the  val- 
ues of  democracy  as  a form  of  government  are  generally  accepted,  their 
use  as  educational  method  may  well  be  the  subject  of  critical  study. 

The  Advisory  Committee  for  Secondary  Education  has  made  two  basic 
recommendations  concerning  the  need  for  providing  pupil  experiences 
if  the  program  of  education  for  citizenship  is  to  be  effective— 

1.  The  teaching  of  factual  textbook  information  alone  does  not  effec- 
tively produce  the  learning  outcomes  we  hold  to  be  desirable  and 
necessary  for  adolescent  children  in  modern  secondary  schools. 
This  procedure  is  particularly  nonproductive  of  the  attitudes  and 
understandings  necessary  for  citizenship  in  American  society. 

2.  The  curriculum  must  provide  experiences  which  will  help  each 
youth  to  solve  his  life  adjustment  problems  and  at  the  same  time 
equip  him  for  effective  citizenship  in  his  community. 

To  what  extent  is  the  concern  of  this  committee  and  other  authorities 
with  actual  experiences  in  the  behaviors  of  citizenship  justified?  One 
must  turn  to  research  in  the  literature  of  education  for  valid  informa- 
tion on  this  question: 

1.  A Quantitative  Study  of  Social  Attitudes 

Dr.  A.  C.  Rostander^  reports  the  following  conclusions  in  “A  Quanti- 
tative Study  of  Social  Attitudes”: 

a.  Information  about  the  origin  of  the  Constitution  has  no  relation 
to  the  development  of  a person’s  attitudes. 

b.  Mastery  of  many  facts  about  the  Constitution  does  not  mean  that 
a person  will  be  wiser  toward  that  document. 

2.  A Study  of  Civic  Beliefs 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wrightstone,-  in  a study  concerned  with  Civic  Beliefs,  con- 
cluded: 

a.  The  secondary  schools  are  doing  very  little  to  change  civic  attitudes. 

b.  If  attitudes  and  motives  arising  from  civic  beliefs  are  the  main- 
springs of  civic  action,  then  the  secondary  schools  should  place 
emphasis  upon  these  actions  and  beliefs. 

c.  The  amount  ot  work  in  the  social  studies  (as  presently  organized) 
has  slight  influence  on  civic  attitudes. 

^ Rostander,  A.  C.,  “A  Quantitative  Study  of  Social  Attitudes,”  School  Reviezv,  XLIII,  October 
1935. 

^Wrightstone,  J.  W “Civic  Beliefs  and  Correlated  Intellectual  and  Social  Factors,”  School 
Review,  XLII,  January.  1934. 
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3.  The  Regent’s  Inquiry 

Howard  Wilson/  in  reporting  on  the  Regent’s  Inquiry,  summarized 
as  lollows: 

a.  The  attitudes  students  hold  have  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
work  taken  in  social  studies. 

1).  Students  do  not  seem  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  program  of 
instruction  in  the  social  studies. 

c.  The  school’s  program  in  general  is  ineffective  and  sterile  in  its  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  attitudes. 

d.  Visits  to  classes  produce  the  impression  that,  to  a discouragingly 
large  extent,  instruction  in  the  social  studies  in  this  state  is  pri- 
marily a drilling  in  facts. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  this  factual  type  of  instruction  for  civic  educa- 
tion has  created  the  need  for  and  extensive  adoption  of  better  proce- 
dures. The  results  of  these  procedures  are  reported  in  the  following 
studies; 

1.  Comparison  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Procedures 

}.  W.  Wrightstone-  evaluated  extensively  the  outcomes  achieved  in 
six  high  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Criteria  distinguishing 
the  more  modern  from  the  traditional  schools  were:  (a)  new  materials, 
(b)  long-term  sequences,  (c)  integration  of  subject  matter  and  experi- 
ences, (d)  emphasis  upon  psychological  rather  than  on  formal  organiza- 
tion of  sidiject  matter,  (e)  new  sources  of  gaining  materials  versus 
traditional  materials,  short-term  sequences,  and  separation  of  subject 
matter. 

In  the  four  measured  differences  between  matched  pupils  in  the  more 
modern  and  in  the  traditional  schools—  (a)  recall  of  facts  in  the  social 
studies,  (b)  recall  of  facts  in  literature,  (c)  interpreting  facts,  and 
(d)  applying  generalizations— results  were  all  in  favor  of  the  pupils  from 
schools  of  the  newer  types. 

2.  The  Eight-Year  Study 

'I’he  eight-year  study  (1931-1941)  further  confirmed  the  effectiveness 
of  more  modern  procedure.” 

This  experiment  was  carried  on  in  thirty  high  schools  which  were 
freed  from  college  entrance  requirements  to  carry  on  modern  types  of 

’ Wilson,  Howard,  Education  for  Citizenship,  Report  of  the  Regent’s  Inquiry.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  1938. 

2 Wrightstone,  J.  W.,  Evaluation  of  Experimental  High  School  Practices,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  1935. 

3 Aiken,  W.  M.,  “The  Story  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  with  Conclusions  and  Recommendations.” 
Adventures  in  American  Education,  V’ol.  f.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1942. 
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instruction.  Several  Pennsylvania  schools  participated  in  this  study.  Fil- 
teen  hundred  graduates  of  these  schools  attended  two  hundred  and  hits 
colleges.  Each  of  these  had  four  faculty  judges  to  compare  the  graduates 
from  the  experimental  schools  with  matched  graduates  from  schools  ol 
the  traditional  types.  The  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

a.  Subject  college  grades  of  the  experimental  pupils  were  as  good  as 
those  of  pupils  from  the  traditional  subject-centered  schools. 

b.  The  college  grades  of  pupils  from  the  most  radical  experimental 
schools  were  decidedly  the  best  of  all. 

c.  There  was  no  relationship  shown  between  subjects  taken  in  high 
school  and  college  success. 

d.  Competence  in  English  contributes  greatly  to  college  success.  The 
high  schools  do  not  develop  this  sufficiently. 

e.  The  graduates  from  the  experimental  schools  engaged  more  widely 
in  college  activities. 

f.  They  were  more  active  in  hobbies,  creative  expression,  and  social 
pastimes. 

g.  They  were  more  able  to  organize  their  time. 

h.  They  showed  better  radio  appreciation. 

i.  They  read  more  widely. 

3.  Teaching  for  Citizenship  Education 

.\n  experiment  in  citizenship  education,  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Peters,^  formerly  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Miami,  involved  35  experimental  groups  and  1,000 
pupils  during  one  year.  The  teachers  and  pupils  had  had  no  previous 
experiences  with  the  democratic-action-centered  method  ivhich  was  used. 

Groups  operated  under  a pupil  chairman  chosen  by  vote.  Normally  the 
teacher  sat  with  the  pupils  as  one  member  of  a democratic  group  with 
the  same  right  to  propose  and  to  argue  as  any  other  member  of  the 
group. 

The  basic  thesis  was  that  getting  educated  involved  getting  practiced 
in  action  for  action,  instead  of  merely  accumulating  bodies  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  starting  point  was  always  some  present  social  problem  for  which 
pupils  felt  they  must  find  a solution.  Relevant  history  was  used  verti- 
cally to  focus  on  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  typical  procedure  was 

a.  A brief  preliminary  discussion  of  the  issue  to  set  the  problem. 

b.  An  investigation  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  problem,  many 
books  being  used. 

c.  Oral  committee  reports  to  the  class. 

1 Peters,  Charles  C.,  Teaching  High  School  History  and  Social  Studies  for  Citizenship  Training. 
The  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  1948. 
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cl.  Vigorous  discussion  on  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  “What  re- 
mains to  be  done?’’ 
e.  Summarization  of  the  unit. 


Doctor  Peters  reported— 

“Great  earnestness,  idealism,  and  industry  were  evident  in  the  groups, 
d'he  problem  of  discipline  never  arose.  In  the  shift  from  the  teacher- 
dominated  class  to  the  successful  democratic  class,  there  is  a change  of 
spirit  so  striking  that  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it  would  believe  it.” 

The  experimental  pupils  learned,  on  the  average,  as  much  of  the  aca- 
demic type  of  materials  as  did  the  pupils  who  were  conventionally  taught, 
achieved  higher  mastery  in  tests  that  involved  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge, and  showed  greater  maturity  of  interest  in  social  problems  and 
competence  in  democratic  behavior. 

These  research  findings,  reviewed  briefly,  represent  the  need  for  (1)  the 
supplementing  of  textbook  study  by  practical  problems  and  related  experi- 
ences which  are  meaningful  to  youth,  or  (2)  the  building  of  a direct  social- 
living or  core  curriculum  based  upon  the  needs  of  youth  for  life  in  American 
society.  Book  learning,  direct  experiences,  and  source  material  are  used  to 
reinforce  and  enrich  the  knowledge  gained  through  practical  problem-solving 
activities.  These  adaptations  emphasize  the  need  for  a corps  of  teachers  who 
can  organize  and  manage  experience  units,  particularly  in  general  education 
courses,  which  reveal  and  use  pupil  activity  and  factual  information  to  develop 
the  great  social  outcomes  of  education. 


Organization  <jf  an  Experience  Curricninm 
Educators  have  long  accepted  in  principle  that  the  “learning  to  do  by 
tloing”  concept  is  among  the  most  valid  in  education.  Yet,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  this  principle,  procedure  has  been  limited  largely  to  the  voca- 
tional and  commercial  areas.  In  a survey  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  school  faculties  have  indicated  an  even  division 
of  opinions  concerned  with  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  curriculums 
which  involve  actual  experiences  for  youth.  Obstacles  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  curriculums,  and  recommended  preliminary  steps  in  point 
of  frecjuency  of  mention,  included 


Obstacles 

I .  Lack  of  teacher  education. 


2.  Present  jjhysical  equipment  and 
reference  materials  are  inade- 
quate. 

.8.  Class  sizes. 

4.  Too  much  time  required. 

5.  Expense. 


Preliminary  Steps 

1.  Improve  teacher  education. 
Promote  in-,service  teacher  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Requisition  needed  materials  or 
obtain  them  by  class  efforts. 

3.  Provide  smaller  classes. 

1.  Provide  blocks  of  time.  Start  in 
modified  way. 

.5.  Provide  more  financial  support 
for  education. 
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Mentioned  incidentally  as  obstacles  were  (a)  a rigid  time  schedule; 
(b)  failure  of  pupils  to  understand  such  a program;  and  (c)  the  need  to 
meet  requirements  for  college  preparatio!i. 

From  the  good  practices  reported  later  in  this  manual  by  many  facul- 
ties from  schools  of  all  types  and  jiupil  jjopulations,  it  is  apparent  that 
many  of  these  obstacles  are  being  overcome  through  local  elfort  by  the 
schools  and  that  valid  results  can  he  acliiex>ed  udiere  indwidual  initiative 
and  free  enterprise  are  released  to  promote  group  achievement. 


PROVIDING  EDUCATION  FOR  LIFE  ADJUSTMENT 
Another  area  for  needed  adaptation  is  found  in  the  lile  adjustment 
problems  of  youth.  Dr.  John  W.  Studeljaker,  former  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  establishing  the  Commission  on  Lite  Adjust- 
ment Education  for  Youth,  said,  “Today  there  are  about  1,000,000  boys 
and  girls  who  cannot  see  that  the  school  is  getting  them  anywhere  and 
about  halt  of  them  have  quit  altogether.” 

■Some  of  the  problems  of  youth  have  been  classilied  by  the  faculty  of 
Rittanning  High  School  as  follows: 

1.  Social  Problems 

a.  Family  and  home  life— marriage,  divorce,  sex  problems 

b.  Racial  prejudice— Negro  jjroblem,  hate  for  Jews 

c.  Use  of  leisure  time— establishment  of  recreational  programs, 
public  and  private  outdoor  sports,  wholesome  outlets  for  ex- 
cess energy 

d.  Citizenship  as  it  applies  to  each  individual's  life— juvenile  de- 
linquency, analytical  thinking  rather  than  blindlv  following  the 
leader,  adjustment  in  an  ever-changing  world 

2.  Vocational  Problems 

a.  The  right  occupation  in  which  to  earn  a living 

b.  Financial  remuneration 

c.  Sense  of  service 

3.  Political  Problems 

a.  National— current  happenings  such  as  universal  military  train- 
ing 

b.  International— finding  the  cause  and  cure  of  unsettled  world 
conditions,  chances  for  world  |ieace 

c.  Local  problems— education,  taxation,  recreation 

d.  Maintenance  of  the  American  way  of  life  in  an  era  fraught  with 
oversocialization  and  communism. 

4.  Religious  Problems 

a.  Religious  freedom— spiritual  development,  service  to  humanitv 

b.  Reconciling  confused  ideals  and  realities  in  everyday  situations 
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I'hese  life  adjustment  problems  have  direct  relationship  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  concepts  of  the  nation  and  to  the  advantages  of  its  economic 
system.  Their  neglect,  in  what  may  be  a lock-step,  fail-or-pass,  entirely 
academic  program,  may  lead  further  to  the  current  depressing  social  sta- 
tistics—the  drift  toward  oversocialization,  the  high  level  of  divorce,  rising 
juvenile  delinquency,  a new  high  in  psychoneurotic  cases,  and  a liquoi 
bill  three  times  as  great  as  the  expenditures  for  public  education. 

PROVIDING  EXPERIENCES  IN  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  COMMUNITY  PRORLEMS 

An  area  of  citizenship  education  that  needs  enlargement  and  meaning- 
lul  experience  for  youth  is  concerned  with  the  consideration  of  the  struc- 
ture, functioning,  and  problems  of  local  governments.  Dr.  Harokl  F. 
Alderfer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs,  has  provided  a description  of  the  current 
situation: 

“As  the  headline  and  news  cast  have  gone,  our  schools  are  following. 
Textbooks  are  written  on  a national  level  to  be  sold  in  the  forty-eight 
states— this  goes  for  colleges  as  well  as  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  are  trained  to  view  their  subject  matter  with  little  regard  foi 
local  conditions.  While  this  makes  sense  for  such  studies  as  mathematics, 
the  natural  sciences,  and  other  general  fields  of  knowledge,  it  is  a differ- 
ent story  in  the  social  studies. 

“Yet  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  commu- 
nities are  most  interesting,  colorful,  and  important  in  our  lives.  If  we 
know  something  about  the  facts  surrounding  these  affairs,  we  cannot  help 
being  intensely  concerned.  We  can  then  be  sure  we,  as  individuals,  can 
make  our  impression  on  coming  events  and  contribute  to  the  common 
good. 

“We  can  elect  good  councilmen,  commissioners,  and  supervisors.  We 
can  develop  our  ideas  about  how  much  of  the  State  gasoline  tax  should 
be  given  to  local  units;  or  whether  we  need  to  utilize  the  new  local  tax- 
ing powers  in  our  communities.  We  can  gather  information  about  how 
we  can  improve  our  parks  and  playgrounds,  our  streets  and  highways, 
our  schools. 

“A  consideration  of  this  problem  leads  to  a consideration  of  the  need 
for  schools  that  are  less  textbook-  and  more  community-minded.” 

Use  of  Community  Educational  Resources 

One  of  the  necessary  and  feasible  ways  of  improving  instruction  in 
local  government  and  community  problems  is  through  the  inexpensive 
use  of  available  educational  resources  in  each  community.  Speakers,  in- 
dustries, community  social  services,  historical  shrines,  geographical  fea- 
tures, museums,  art  galleries,  courts,  boards,  and  government  agencies 
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are  available  in  great  abundance.  Yet,  survey  indicates  that  the  use  of 
these  resources  is  meager,  occasional,  or  unusual. 

In  a survey  of  practices  of  1,054  high  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Aifairs,  Department  of  Internal 
.\ffairs,  669  schools  indicated  no  visits  by  pupils  to  county  court  houses 
or  local  municipal  offices;  803  had  never  invited  local  officials  to  discuss 
the  duties  of  their  offices.  Only  one  per  cent  of  the  schools  mentioned 
any  reference  to  instruction  in  .State  and  local  government  at  each  grade 
level. 

The  major  function  of  a secondary  school  is  education  for  citizenship. 
This  implies  practice  in  the  school  of  the  behaviors  necessary  for  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  community  living  and  exploration  of  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  actually  at  ivork.  To  accomplish  this  function,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rellect  community  problems  and  needs  in  the  curriculum.  These 
functions  cannot  be  accomjjlished  l)y  textl)ook  instruction  alone.  There 
exist  the  problems  of 

1.  Prejjaring  school  faculties  to  realize  the  need  and  to  develop  prac- 
tices for 

a.  Organizing  learning  situations  which  reflect  the  problems  of 
individual  and  group  life  in  the  locale  of  the  school. 

I).  Laying  the  ground  work  for  which  school  trips,  held  studies,  in- 
vestigations, interviews,  resource  speakers,  exhibits,  etc.,  may 
make  a major  contribution. 

c.  Bringing  the  community  into  the  school. 

d.  Taking  the  school  into  the  community. 

e.  Assimilation  of  the  residts  of  the  community  contacts  into  the 
insights  and  behaviors  of  pupils. 

2.  Organizing  the  school  administration  and  possible  class  absences  so 

that  desirable  community  activities  are  possible. 

.Vs  Dr.  Charles  C.  Peters^  has  written 

“Much  of  the  curriculum  as  social  living  lies  quite  otitside  the  school 
avails.  Many  times  pupils  and  teachers  will  go  out  to  observe  adult, 
industrial,  or  civic  life  going  on  in  its  nattiral  .setting  instead  of  conjuring 
it  before  their  imaginations  from  memory.  They  will  visit  factories,  print 
shops,  cotirts,  stores,  kitchens,  gartlens,  ba.seball  games,  or  circuses.  . . . 
To  tlie  extent  that  they  have  not  only  been  out  in  the  thick  of  life  but 
have  formed  in  their  minds  some  generalizations  about  its  techniques,  to 
that  extent  will  they  have  learned  to  live  by  this  day  of  living.” 

iPeters.  Charles  C.,  TJic  Curriculum  of  Democratic  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
New  York,  1942. 
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IMPLEMENTING  LAY  AND  PATRONS'  CONVICTIONS  CONCERNING 

LEARNING 

A directive  toward  the  achievement  ol  social  progress  through  the 
school  program  is  piovided  in  the  recommendations  of  lay  and  patron 
groups. 

“The  schools  belong  to  the  public!  ' Lhis  slogan  ot  the  1947  Educa- 
tion Week  was  used  throughout  the  United  States.  Lay  convictions  con- 
cerning the  desirable  outcomes  oi  public  education  should  be  accorded 
a voice  and  implementation  into  (urriculum  practices. 

In  a conlerence  with  the  leaders  of  forty  Pennsylvania  civic,  veteran, 
service,  and  professional  lay  grcjups  which  ^vas  held  in  the  Education 
Building,  Harrisburg,  the  consensus  was  that  the  schools  should  produce 

1.  Healthy  and  happy  children 

2.  A home-loving  people 

3.  An  appreciation  of  important  values— respect  for  individual  civil 
rights,  wise  spending,  home  ownershi])  versus  rent 

4.  An  emphasis  ujjon  thinking  and  reasoning  (helping  children  to 
solve  their  problems  in  a democratic  way) 

.5.  An  increase  in  self  and  group  control  and  res|)ect  for  law 

(i.  A knowledge  of  state  and  national  government  functions  and  ot 
our  governmental  economy,  taught  in  a meaningful  way 

7.  Instruction  keyed  to  the  capacity  of  pupils 

8.  An  analysis  of  the  validity  of  basic  facts  which  are  taught  in  the 
social  studies 

9.  An  emphasis  upon  groiijj  jjarticipation  as  a process  in  learning  to 
live  together  in  a peacelid  world 

10.  Long-term  coojjerative  acti\ities  of  all  groups  interested  in  edu- 
cation 

The  achievement  of  these  aims  will  do  nuuh  to  accomplish  the  desir- 
able outcomes  of  effective  teaching  for  citi/enship. 

How  Shall  Oiiy  Schools  Be  Ovgauized? 

Surveys  of  the  educational  beliefs  of  school  patrons  frequently  haAC 
been  used  to  provide  a background  for  needed  (urricuhmi  revision  and 
improved  school  practices.  Such  surveys  repeatedly  have  indicated  ]jub- 
lic  desire  for  improved  methods  in  the  ]jrograni  for  citizenship  educa- 
tion. A survey  form  for  sanijjling  of  teachei , patron,  and  lay  opinion  is 
included  in  the  Appendix,  as  Item  ,\. 

In  Northumberland  County,  789  respondents  from  six  school  districts 
who  filled  out  a questionnaire  on  school  practices  replied  “Yes’’;  “No 
opinion”;  or  “No,”  as  indicated  behnv,  to  the  lf)llowing  statements: 
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Yes 

r 

No 

Teachers  should  work  cooperatively  with  pupils  in  setting 
up  pupil  standards  and  rules  of  conduct  and  let  the  boys 
and  girls  play  a large  part  in  getting  everyone  to  obey 
them. 

634 

72 

74 

More  stress  should  be  placed  on  teaching  pupils  how  to 
think  than  in  memorizing  factual  information. 

677 

52 

39 

Classroom  instruction  should  be  supplemented  by  frequent 
trips  to  farms,  art  galleries,  museums,  courts,  election 
places,  manufacturing  plants,  etc. 

698 

55 

21 

School  subjects  can  be  taught  better  in  connection  with 
their  actual  use  in  studying  the  problems  of  youth  and  of 
our  community. 

648 

48 

48 

Class  and  school  activities  should  be  organized  to  permit 
practice  in  school  of  the  qualities  needed  in  adult  life. 

663 

76 

26 

The  further  sampling  of  the  opinions  of  school  patrons  in  three  school 
districts,  as  reported  by  the  State  Teachers  College  Conference,  California, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Principals,  indicates  that,  “In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  three  communities  are  entirely  different  types,  namely, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  a college  town  and  rural  community,  the 
results  were  almost  identical.” 

These  responses  are  from  lay  groups  and  by  the  school  patrons,  whose 
major  investments  in  humanity  are  their  children.  Such  an  expression  calls 
strongly  for  the  achievement  of  the  social  outcomes  of  education  locally. 
Educators  must  study  and  practice  ways  by  which  a more  effective  program 
may  be  achieved. 


CONSIDERING  CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUES 

Controversial  issues  of  local,  state,  national,  and  international  impor- 
tance have  a valid  place  in  a program  of  educating  for  citizenship.  Their 
consideration  by  adolescents  in  conference  groups,  panel  discussions, 
town  meetings,  forums,  or  debates,  leads  to  the  development  of  the  skills 
of  oral  communication  and  group  thinking  needed  in  a democracy.  The 
collection  of  data  provided  by  reference  material  and  from  original 
sources,  such  as  community  surveys,  investigations,  or  interviews,  provides 
for  the  summarization  of  evidence  needed  for  critical  thinking  and  gen- 
eralizations. The  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  problems,  particularly 
of  local  nature,  will  be  achieved  both  on  the  part  of  the  students  who 
participate  and  on  the  part  of  the  parents  with  whom  problems  inevi- 
tably are  discussed.  The  local  problem  of  adequate  support  of  the  pro- 
gram of  education,  or  of  consolidation  in  many  of  the  areas  of  our 
State,  lends  itself  most  readily  to  this  type  of  consideration. 

Too  often  timely  issues,  particularly  of  local  importance,  are  not  subjects 
of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  schools.  This  is  due  apparently  to  the  lack 
of  textbooks  which  include  these  subjects,  to  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  dis- 
cussion techniques,  and  to  the  feeling  that  controversial  issues  should  be 
avoided  by  the  schools  for  fear  of  arousing  the  hostility  of  local  groups. 
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In  a survey  conducted  among  the  lacidties  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  question— “How  shall  controversial  issues  be  dealt 
with  in  the  classroom?”  a liberal  sampling  of  the  schools  elicited  the  fol- 


lowing responses: 

1.  Present  fairly  the  theories  and  facts  of  both  sides  . 96  per  cent 

2.  Let  piqjils  form  their  own  individual  conclusions  95  per  cent 

-I.  Take  a vote  and  let  the  majority  rule  4 per  cent 

4.  Avoid  controversial  issues  1 per  cent 


Associated  educational  values  mentioned  by  the  school  faculties  were 

1.  Teaching  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 

2.  Developing  tolerance  and  compromise 

3.  Teaching  pupils,  through  experience,  the  value  of  free  open  group 
discussion 

4.  Training  pupils  in  the  value  of  open-minded  inquiry  and  critical 
thinking 

5.  Teaching  piqjils  not  what  to  think  but  how  to  think 

d'he  conlerence  at  State  Teachers  College,  California,  Pa.,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  provided  the  following: 

A controversial  issue  is  a current  problem  in  which  there  is  great  in- 
terest but  much  disagreement,  and  in  which  emotion  plays  a prominent 
part. 

Teacher  attitude  is  the  key  to  helpful  handling  of  controversial  issues; 
effectiveness  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  be  influenced  by  tolerance, 
background,  information,  and  jjresentation. 

1.  Pertinent  (juestions  should  not  be  disregarded. 

2.  Admit  the  right  of  others  to  disagree. 

3.  Receptivity  to  new  ideas  should  be  encouraged. 

4.  The  aim  is  to  make  better  people. 

USE  OF  GROUP  PROCESSES  AS  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 
Effective  learniug  situations  within  the  reach  of  all  teachers  may  be 
created  readily  by  the  use  of  the  processes  of  democracy  as  educational 
techniques.  A great  release  of  the  energies  afforded  by  the  free  enter- 
prise system  can  thus  be  secured.  Student  participation  in  the  selection 
and  development  of  learning  activities  pioduces  an  awakening  of  incen- 
tive and  groiq)  power  that  cannot  be  achieved  under  an  entirely  authori- 
tarian jnocedure.  The  investigation-discussion  learning  situation  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  general  use  in  the  classrooms  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  funetioning  of  student  abilities  in  conference  techniques,  panel  dis- 
cussions, debates,  committee  reports,  community  surveys  and  service,  investiga- 
tions, and  field  studies  also  produces  a development  of  the  social  processes 
needed  urgently  by  both  the  leadership  and  participants  in  a democratic 
social  order.  Here  is  practice  of  the  requirement  of  democracy  that  through 
education  men  may  govern  their  actions  by  cooperative  social  action.  At  the 
same  time,  the  democratic  concept  that  is  encouraged  is  conducive  to  other 
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aspects  of  personal  growth  which  an  entirely  planned-in-advance,  purely 
scholastic  program  cannot  create.  The  very  acts  of  democratic  group  partici- 
pation have  tremendous  values  in  educating  for  a type  of  social  order  free 
from  the  regimentation  engendered  by  oversocialization  or  communism. 

The  fact  that  newer,  more  effective  types  of  procedure  have  been  de- 
veloped in  many  Pennsylvania  classrooms  is  evident  from  the  practices 
reported  later  in  this  manual  and  from  the  account  of  activities  in  the 
Turtle  Creek  High  School,'  where  communist  literature  was  being  dis- 
tributed outside  the  school: 

“The  Turtle  Creek  experiment,  as  it  might  be  called,  is  basically  a 
simple  thing— so  simple,  in  fact,  that  it’s  hard  to  figure  out  why  it  was  so 
long  in  coming  ancl  why  it  isn't  universal.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  leading  educators,  including  former  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  the  principle  involved 
is  extremely  important.  At  Turtle  Creek  the  youngsters  from  the  seventh 
grade  through  high  school  are  being  taught  the  clefinition  of  democracy 
and  the  definition  of  communism.  And  they  are  being  encouraged  and 
stimulated  to  discuss  the  meanings  right  in  the  classrooms,  and  to  argue 
out  the  pros  and  cons  of  democracy  versus  communism. 

“Also,  as  a practical  demonstration  of  what  the  American  philosophy 
is  all  about,  the  kids  are  being  given  a taste  of  real  democracy  right  in 
the  schools.  They  are  allowed  a great  deal  of  latitude  in  running  their 
own  affairs,  and  this  kind  of  practical  democracy  has  paid  off  at  Turtle 
Creek.” 

PROGRESS  IX  EDUCATING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Progress  toward  a more  functional  and  more  democratic  program  of 
citizenship  education  necessarily  must  be  through  a period  of  gradual 
growth  on  the  part  of  educators  themselves.  Effect ix>e  change  is  measured 
by  what  occurs  in  the  classroonis  of  the  schools.  ^Vhile  the  magnitude  of 
desirable  adaptations  appears  to  be  significant,  it  is  to  the  process  bv 
which  change  may  develop  that  attention  should  be  directed.  This  is 
the  more  specific  consideration  of  subsequent  chapters.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  needed  adaptations  can  be  developed  through  concerted  ac- 
tion by  faculty  groups  provided  with  time  and  materials.  Other  areas  of 
change,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  those  presented,  may  commend  them- 
selves for  consideration  and  action.  Out  of  the  initiative  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  group  discussion  and  achievement  will  emerge  the  adap- 
tations in  classroom  procedures  which  lead  to  the  organization  of  en- 
riched learning  situations. 

The  suggested  procedures  and  methods  are  subject  to  continued  ampli- 
fication and  application.  As  the  purpose  and  vision  necessary  for  success- 
ful education  for  citizenship  develop  from  faculty  conference  and  study, 
numerous  applications  may  suggest  themselves  for  action  by  teachers  and 
administrators.  These  are  reviewed  on  the  following  chart: 

^ Shalett.  Sidney.  ‘‘?fow  Turtle  Creek  Fights  Communism.”  The  .Saturday  F.Z'cuhta  Po.^f.  Phila- 
delphia, August  14,  1948. 
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DEPARIMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


SUMMARY 

The  need  ior  die  organi/ation  ol  learning  situations  which  involve 
more  meaningiul  experiences  in  educating  lor  citizenship  emerges  Irom 
(1)  the  opinions  of  experts  in  education,  (2)  the  hndings  of  educational 
research,  (3)  the  opinions  of  lay  and  patron  groups,  and  (4)  the  critical 
threats  of  oversocialization  and  communism.  The  values  of  life  adjust- 
ment education  and  consideration  of  the  problems  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  signihcant  importance  in  a program  to  develop  social 
cohesion  and  stability. 

A consensus  of  school  faculties  on  the  handling  of  controversial  issues 
indicates  that  all  points  of  view  should  be  presented  in  order  that  critical 
thinking  and  social  sensitivity  may  be  developed.  Values  are  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  methods  of  group  conference,  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, debate,  committee  reports,  surveys,  and  investigations  as  teaching 
techniques.  Specific  applications  of  techniques  are  suggested  on  a chart 
for  teachers  and  administrators. 

No  crystallized  pattern  for  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  for  citizen- 
ship education  is  presented.  The  process  by  which  desirable  changes  in 
classroom  procedures  may  emerge  is  indicated.  This  process  is  concerned 
with  the  selection  of  problems  which  are  known  to  be  significant  in 
pupils’  own  personal  lives,  in  their  homes,  communities,  and  in  their 
nation.  It  involves  the  teacher-pupil  planning  of  learning  activities 
whereby  pupils  hope  to  come  to  grips  with  reality  so  that  they  may  better 
understand  it  and  control  it  for  the  commonweal.  It  includes  the  con- 
stant evaluation  of  significant  data,  of  possible  courses  of  action,  and  of 
pupils’  own  group  achievement.  Finally,  the  process  culminates  in  the 
meaningful  expression  of  results  in  oial,  written,  graphic,  or  visual 
presentation. 

This  educative  process  has  been  found  to  yield  learning  which  is  effec- 
tive and  enduring.  Its  need  is  vital  in  an  era  beset  by  ideologies  which 
urge  free  men  to  surrender  their  hard-won  liberties  for  the  false  security 
of  various  degrees  of  collectivism. 


CHAPTER  III 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  MANUAL 

INTRODUCTION 

The  time  is  late;  the  need  is  now.  The  inroads  made  upon  our 
democratic  faith  will  be  expanded  unless  there  is  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  every  educator  in  coordinating  school  and  commu- 
iiity  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  American  heritage. 

The  development  of  good  citizens  in  our  society  does  not  depend  upon 
the  schools  alone.  As  adults,  we  all  know  that  the  kind  of  participants 
we  are  in  our  society  is  the  result  of  many  factors,  such  as  home  training, 
religious  instruction,  community  influences,  and  the  personal  and  group 
associations  with  which  we  have  affiliated  ourselves.  Formal  educational 
services,  such  as  the  school,  have  also  contributed  their  share  to  this 
process.  The  extent  to  which  any  one  or  group  of  these  factors  has 
been  responsible  for  our  own  growth  as  citizens  is  a matter  of  individual 
evaluation.  Of  the  institutions  mentioned,  however,  the  school  possesses 
a greater  potential  influence  in  reaching  youth  and  adults  than  any  one 
of  the  others.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  all  of  these  groups  work 
together  with  the  schools  in  understanding  the  job  to  be  done,  the  ways 
in  which  all  may  aid,  and  the  outcomes,  in  terms  of  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  behaviors  that  characterize  a democratic  American  citizen. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  MANUAL 

This  manual  will  have  significance  in  Pennsylvania  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  put  to  use.  It  will  require  interpretation  at  the  level  of  each  local 
school  and  the  community  which  it  serves.  Professional  school  employes  have 
a dual  responsibility  confronting  them.  First,  they  must  themselves  become 
informed  as  to  the  principles  of  American  democracy,  the  importance  of  citi- 
zenship experiences  in  our  schools,  and  ways  whereby  these  experiences  may 
be  created.  Second,  they  will  need  to  arouse  the  community  to  concern  itself 
with  the  education  of  its  youth  for  citizenship  and  to  enlist  the  active  assistance 
of  the  people  of  the  community  in  carrying  out  such  a program.  Every  civic 
organization  in  the  community  should  be  aware  of  and  involved  in  this 
enterprise. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 
As  the  agent  responsible  for  the  broad  educational  program  of  a geo- 
graphical area,  the  superintendent  can  do  much  to  make  this  manual  a 
vital  instrument  for  stimulating  thought  and  activity  in  both  profes- 
sional and  lay  groups.  His  influence,  from  his  position  of  educational 
leadership,  can  effectively  reach  three  groups:  the  board  of  education, 
the  professional  personnel,  and  the  organized  civic  groups  which  exist  in 
the  community. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Members  of  the  board  of  education  can  be  helped  through  their  super- 
intendent not  only  to  see  the  importance  of  emphasizing  zeal  for  citizen- 
ship education  but  they  can  be  motivated  also  to  take  an  active  part  in 
interpreting  the  j)rogram  to  those  community  groups  with  whom  they 
have  contact.  All  or  part  of  a meeting  of  the  board  may  be  devoted  to 
discussion  of  the  manual.  Citizenship  education  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  board  members,  as  leading  citizens  in  the  community,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  fostering  the  participation  of  civic  groups  as  re- 
sources for  use  by  the  schools.  Board  members  who  have  been  alerted 
to  their  resjjonsibilities  in  relation  to  this  manual  may  participate  in 
panel  discussions,  accept  speaking  engagements,  arrange  for  radio  time 
and  press  space  to  interpret  the  iJiograni  to  the  community. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

The  superintendent  of  schools  has  direct  responsibility  for  guiding 
the  community’s  educational  program  through  his  administrative,  super- 
visory and  instructional  staffs.  The  importance  which  he  attaches  to  this 
manual  in  large  measure  will  determine  its  effectiveness  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  school  district  or  county.  Through  meetings  with  his  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  staffs  he  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
development  of  a dynamic  system-wide  program  of  civic  education.  In 
accord  with  the  state  and  national  zeal  for  American  democracy  pro- 
grams, the  manual  should  be  helplid  in  offering  guidance  and  suggestions 
for  setting  up  study  groups  of  teachers  and  individuals  of  the  community, 
conducted  by  an  outstanding  member  of  the  community,  possibly  by  a 
local  school  principal. 

The  superintendent  may  organize  discussion  group  workshop  situations 
for  the  use  of  democratic  processes  in  the  release  of  cooperating  group 
energy  and  initiative  on  the  problems  and  ways  of  improving  education 
for  citizenship.  Likewise,  summer  workshops  may  be  organized  in  which 
the  practices  found  in  the  manual  may  be  considered  and  plans  devel- 
oped for  implementing  citizenship  programs  in  the  classrooms.  County 
institutes  may  also  provide  opportunities  for  emphasizing  zeal  for  citizen- 
ship training  activities. 

A bulletin  issued  by  the  superintendent  will  be  helpful  in  stimulating 
interest  in  and  concern  for  this  kind  of  educational  experience. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through  its  Curriculum  Office 
and  the  members  of  the  Production  Committee  of  this  manual  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  school  systems  with  any  phase  of  this  program. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  ORGANIZED  CO^IMLNTTY  CIVIC  GROUPS 

Increasingly  more  people  are  becoming  interested  in  the  problems  and 
progress  of  the  schools.  Many  civic  groups  are  eager  to  learn  about  the 
opportunities  which  our  schools  are  offering  to  youth.  Some  organiza- 
tions already  are  asking  ■what  they  can  do  to  help  strengthen  the  tsork  of 
the  schools.  Current  popular  magazine  articles  are  concerned  with  a 
more  functional  type  of  education.  School  superintendents  can  con- 
tribute much  to  these  groups  by  sensitizing  them  to  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  development  of  a progi'am  of  dynamic  citizenship  educa- 
tion and  of  soliciting  then*  support  in  planning,  servicing,  and  evaluating 
this  important  aspect  of  social  growth. 

Speaking  engagements,  panel  discussions,  and  conferences  with  the 
leaders  of  community  organizations  and  agencies  are  but  a few  of  the 
possible  activities  in  which  a superintendent  may  engage  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  understanding  and  participation  of  lav  groups  in  carrving  out 
the  purposes  of  this  manual. 

.\11  segments  of  the  community  should  become  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  relation  to  citizenship  education.  The  following  general  cate- 
gories or  organizations  are  suggested  as  groups  which  should  be  involved: 

1.  Business  associations 

2.  Community  councils 

3.  Labor  organizations 

4.  Newspapers  and  radio  stations 

5.  Parent-teacher  associations 

6.  Political  and  governmental  groups 

7.  Professional  groups 

8.  Recreational  services 

9.  Religious  groups 

10.  Service  clubs  and  lodges 

11.  Veterans’ organizations 

The  superintendent  can  set  the  stage  whereb\  the  school  and  the  com- 
munitv  can  provide  realistic  learning  experiences  -^vhich  will  result  in 
well-informed  vouth.  capable  of  participating  in  the  affairs  of  their  own 
community  and  in  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  face  our 
complex  society. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  .SCHOOL  PRINCIP.VL 

The  use  to  ■nhich  this  manual  is  put  at  the  local  school  level  \<ill  depenfi 
largely  upon  the  vision  and  energy  of  those  to  -whom  the  resjjonsibility  for 
educational  leadership  is  delegated  by  the  Commonwealth.  Their  activities 
will  determine  the  quality  of  citizenship  education  in  which  experiences  are 
provided  for  the  youth  in  a given  locality.  Through  the  principal,  teacher' 
may  receive  specific  guidance,  inspiration,  and  service  in  developing  a program 
of  citizenship  training  for  the  classrooms. 
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Through  the  principal,  parents  and  community  groups  can  become 
aware  of  their  obligations  for  furthering  the  growth  of  youth  toward 
social  competence.  His  position  in  relation  to  the  implementation  of 
this  manual  cannot  be  overemphasized.  As  the  educational  leader  of  a 
school  he  must  assume  responsibility  for  educating  the  general  public 
as  well  as  the  youth  of  the  community.  The  use  of  this  manual  with  com- 
munity groups  affords  him  an  excellent  learning  situation  which  should 
help  to  bring  into  focus  a community  consciousness  of  its  part  in  the 
citizenship  program  of  the  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  AND  THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

The  school  principal  can  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  understand 
the  instructional  challenge  implied  by  this  manual.  He  can  accomplish 
this  end  in  a variety  of  ways— 

1.  Guided  study  of  the  manual:  Distribution  of  the  manual  with  sug- 
gestions from  the  principal  for  orientation. 

2.  General  faculty  discussion  groups:  Faculty  conferences  should  be 
devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  problems  contained  in  the  man- 
ual, their  applications  to  local  situations,  and  the  development  of 
improved  practices.  The  principal,  in  the  organization  of  tvorkshop- 
type  faculty  study  groups,  should  demonstrate  the  practice  of  the 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  which  teachers,  in  turn,  will  use  in 
their  classrooms. 

3.  Professional  committee  report:  Such  a committee  of  the  faculty 

should  study  the  manual  and  suggest  ways  for  implementing  a 
citizenship  program  for  the  school.  These  suggestions  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a written  report  to  serve  as  a basis  for  general  faculty 
discussion. 

4.  Departmental  study  groups:  Each  organic  unit  of  the  faculty  may 
profitably  spend  several  meetings  discussing  those  sections  in  the 
manual  which  have  special  meaning  for  particular  content  areas. 
People  do  well  only  what  they  work  out  for  themselves. 

5.  Principal-teacher  conferences:  These  should  be  directed  toward 
assisting  individual  teachers  or  groups  of  teachers  to  interpret  the 
manual  and  to  experiment  in  setting  up  classroom  procedures. 

6.  Bulletins  and  faculty  bulletin  board:  'Written  suggestions  from  the 
principal  or  study  groups. 

7.  Consultant  service:  Teachers  and  administrators  who  have  partici- 
pated in  developing  the  manual  are  available  for  interpreting  its 
contents  to  faculty  groups.  A principal  may  arrange  for  this  service 
from  near-by  participants.  These  individuals  are  listed  under 
Acknowledgments. 
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There  are,  of  course,  many  other  activities  which  a principal  may  use  to 
foster  a program  of  citizenship  education.  These  suggestions  are  intended  to 
spearhead  and  stimulate  the  exercise  of  individual  initiative  and  free  enter- 
prise by  faculty  groups.  The  kind  and  quality  of  teacher  growth  that  will  oc- 
cur in  any  school  will  depend  upon  the  type  of  leadership.  Teacher  develop- 
ment in  the  understanding  and  practice  of  the  principles  of  American  democ- 
racy will  be  stimulated  and  maintained  by  a school  administration  which  pro- 
motes the  same  feelings  of  success,  security,  and  respect  among  teachers  that 
those  teachers  are  expected  to  promote  with  their  pupils. 


THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  AND  COMMUNITY  GROUPS 

I£  the  citizenship  program  of  a school  is  to  be  related  to  the  real  life 
of  the  community,  the  principal  will  need  to  work  closely  with  many 
people  and  groups  outside  the  school  building.  They  will  want  to  know 
what  the  schools  are  trying  to  do  to  develop  good  citizens.  The  principal 
must  be  able  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which  parents  and  the  community 
can  supplement  the  work  of  the  teachers.  Fundamentally  his  task  is 
threefold  (1)  interpreting  the  school’s  program,  (2)  gaining  the  support 
of  groups  in  the  community  for  actual  work  in  carrying  out  the  program, 
and  (3)  encouraging  community  groups  to  develop  supplementary  serv- 
ices which  would  project  this  emphasis  into  the  life-stream  of  the  total 
community. 

The  principal  may  do  the  following  things  to  meet  these  tasks; 

1.  Engage  in  activities  similar  to  those  suggested  for  the  suj^erintend- 
ent,  such  as  speaking  engagements,  participation  on  community 
panel  discussions,  and  conferences  with  leaders  of  community  or- 
ganizations and  agencies. 

2.  Set  up  a resource  file  of  those  persons,  agencies,  and  local  facilities 
that  have  a real  contribution  to  make  toward  the  wholesome  citizen- 
ship experiences  of  school  youth.  Parents  as  well  as  teachers  could 
be  most  helpful  in  organizing  such  a list  of  resources. 

3.  Participation  as  a citizen  with  leadership  qualities  in  the  activities 
of  community  groups  in  the  development  of  their  own  programs 
and  projects. 

4.  Urge  members  of  the  faculty  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community. 

5.  Arrange  for  parents’  visitations  to  the  school  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  job  that  is  being  done  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  their  working  on  the  same  problem  at  the  fam- 
ily level. 

By  extending  group  participation  for  planning  the  program  to  both 
teachers  and  community  groups,  the  principal  helps  all  to  gain  insight 
as  to  the  job  to  be  done  and  assists  them  in  carrying  through  their  part 
of  the  work. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

This  manual  was  written  by  teachers  and  primarily  for  the  classroom 
teacher.  The  suggestions  contained  herein  are  for  the  most  part  those 
submitted  by  teachers.  Under  no  circumstances  is  this  manual  to  be  con- 
strued as  a “course  of  study”  or  a directive.  Its  purpose  is  to  share  with 
all  teachers  in  the  Commonwealth  some  classroom  practices  which  give 
promise  of  educating  youth  in  good  citizenship.  As  a guide  it  offers  no 
ready-made  panacea  for  solving  the  problems  of  youth.  Rather,  the 
manual  should  stimulate  teachers  to  pioneer  in  their  own  classrooms  to 
discover  what  methods  are  most  effective  for  them  and  the  students  in  cre- 
ating learning  situations  which  develop  the  ideals  and  practices  of  good 
citizenship.  Teachers  should  test  some  of  the  suggestions  with  their  class 
groups,  then  go  ahead  and  develop  better  ones.  Perhaps  two  or  more 
teachers  may  work  together  in  developing  and  initiating  a joint  citizen- 
ship project. 

Teachers  may  also  aid  in  interpreting  the  manual  to  parents  who  visit 
the  classroom,  to  community  groups  with  which  they  are  affiliated,  and 
to  groups  before  which  they  have  been  invited  to  speak. 

Through  education  organizations,  teachers  may  arrange  for  round- 
table discussions  of  citizenship  education  and  plan  steps  for  improving 
the  present  program. 

Teachers  should  consider  this  manual  as  a record  of  current  and  recom- 
mended practices.  The  real  test  of  the  value  of  this  publication  will  be  the 
extent  to  which  new  and  better  citizenship  convictions,  purposes,  and  tech- 
niques are  developed  by  teachers  for  the  youth  of  the  State. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 

There  are  two  ways  that  teacher-education  institutions  can  assist  in 
putting  this  manual  to  work:  (1)  by  offering  courses  on  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  youth  and  teaching  citizenship  education,  and  (2)  by 
offering  the  services  of  trained  personnel  as  consultants  to  school  faculty 
groups.  Summer  workshops,  regular  class  periods,  and  educational  con- 
ferences can  be  used  as  areas  of  study  devoted  to  problems  and  techniques 
involved  in  planning  and  using  a citizenship  program. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  BEGINS  WITH  OURSELVES 

Fundamental  to  the  development  of  human  freedom  and  social  change  un- 
der our  form  of  government  is  the  belief  that  all  Americans  should  learn  how 
to  think  clearly  on  matters  in  which  they  have  a concern,  and  that  they  should 
have  opportunity  to  participate  constructively  toward  the  solution  of  their 
problems. 
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Frequently  there  has  been  the  assumption  that  a knowledge  about  our 
enviable  heritage  would  suffice  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  goals. 
Much  time  in  school  has  been  devoted  to  giving  ready-made  solutions 
to  issues.  Directives  have  been  handed  down  from  above.  The  decisions 
of  superintendents  are  passed  on  to  principals  in  order  that  a certain  pro- 
cedure may  be  carried  out.  Principals  have  used  faculty  meetings  to  tell 
teachers  what  courses  of  action  are  to  be  followed.  Teachers  in  their  en- 
thusiasm to  “cover”  subject  matter  have  exposed  students  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  textbook  alone  and  have  assumed  that  the  fulfillment  of  regu- 
lar fractionalized  class  assignments  would  result  in  learning  by  all  and 
in  the  development  of  critical  thinking. 

Thinking  and  participating  are  fine  arts.  Knowledge  about  citizenship 
does  not  insure  constructive  behavior.  The  more  meaningful  experiences 
in  self-controlled  behavior  a student  receives  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skilled  teacher,  the  better  is  the  chance  of  good  performance.  Are  we, 
therefore,  through  our  present  procedures  allowing  for  this  practice  of 
the  behaviors  necessary  for  democratic  living?  Further,  are  we  skilled 
in  offering  the  kind  of  guidance  to  those  with  whom  we  work  in  develop- 
ing the  ability  to  think  critically  and  to  engage  in  activities  which  make 
for  social  competence? 

As  teachers,  our  primary  function  is  to  help  others  to  grow.  Likewise, 
the  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  administration  and  supervision  in 
education  is  to  make  learning  more  effective.  Since  this  is  so,  all  of  our 
activities  must  be  directed  to  seeking  ways  for  others  to  learn.  What  bet- 
ter way  has  yet  been  evolved  for  doing  this  than  getting  people  with  com- 
mon interests  to  work  democratically  together  and  thus  learn  those 
processes  of  group  dynamics  which  strengthen  and  sustain  the  abilities  of 
all  who  participate? 

DISCUSSION  TECHNIQUES 

The  techniques  of  discussion  offer  excellent  avenues  over  which  we 
can  all  travel  in  interpreting  the  full  meaning  of  citizenship  in  our 
democracy.  Through  discussion  we  pool  the  resources  inherent  in  the 
total  group.  Discussion  affords  a means  whereby  the  combined  experi- 
ences, thinking,  and  cooperative  efforts  of  a group  may  be  brought  to 
focus  in  understanding  and  relating  solutions  to  actual  problems.  This 
method  is  by  no  means  new.  It  is,  however,  typically  American— having 
its  roots  in  the  town  meetings  of  Colonial  days.  Consider  also  our 
“cracker-barrel”  heritage  of  free  discussion  around  potbellied  stoves. 
With  such  traditions  of  cooperative  discussion  and  planning,  we  cannot 
condone  in  any  phase  of  education  at  any  level  the  use  of  dictatorial 
methods  in  carrying  out  our  program. 
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The  success  of  any  discussion  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  person 
responsible  for  conducting  it.  This  attitude  involves  respect  for  and  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  participants  to  contribute.  The  main  task 
of  the  discussion  leader  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  conferees  to 
share  ideas  and  to  analyze  suggestions  critically.  The  main  tool  which 
the  leader  uses  is  the  provocative  question,  one  which  stimulates  the 
group  to  react  and  to  offer  a variety  of  approaches  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  A good  discussion  is  founded  on  intellectual  honesty.  No  group 
should  be  exposed  to  discussion  if  the  issue  is  already  settled  in  the  mind 
of  the  person  responsible  for  deciding  the  issue.  However,  there  are 
many  policies  and  plans  which  should  rightly  engage  the  thinking  of 
others  in  reaching  conclusions. 

The  wealth  of  material  to  be  found  in  recently  published  books,  magazine 
articles,  and  pamphlets  gives  specific  help  for  conducting  discussions.  By  ap- 
plying discussion  principles  to  our  classroom  teaching,  our  faculty  meetings, 
and  our  staff  conferences  we  can  do  much  to  further  the  practice  of  good  citi- 
zenship and  thns  help  to  strengthen  our  zeal  for  American  democracy. 

The  time  is  too  short  for  anything  but  effective  action.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  ability  to  use  group  reason  effectively  is  needed  both  in  staff 
and  classroom  situations.  The  type  of  social  attitudes  and  behaviors  upon 
which  a child  operates  until  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age  is  the  kind  upon 
which  he  probably  will  operate  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  following  discussion  from  a classroom  teacher  is  believed  to  ex- 
press a general  desire  for  this  type  of  participation: 

A Teacher’s  Request 

From  the  Workshop  in  Citizenship  Education 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

I am  a teacher,  struggling  to  do  my  part  in  this  great  democracy  by 
trying  to  create  good  citizens  out  of  my  students.  They  come  to  me 
with  a variety  of  heritages;  numerous  intellectual  capacities;  a multi- 
plicity of  economic  levels;  good,  bad,  and  broken  homes;  and  the 
widest  possible  variances  in  their  individual  natures.  It  isn’t  easy  to 
consider  all  these  forces  with  the  large  number  of  students  with 
whom  I must  work  and  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  our 
complex  world.  I am  doing  the  best  I know  how  to  do,  but  I know  I 
could  do  better  if  the  opportunity  were  provided. 

The  administrator’s  task  isn’t  easy.  His  responsibilities  are  numerous 
and  here  am  I asking  for  more  work.  Together,  I am  sure  that  we  can 
meet  this  problem.  At  least,  I can  be  helped;  and  with  help  I can,  in 
turn,  help  my  students.  The  administrator  can  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  me— for  all  of  us— to  solve  our  mutual  problems  through  ex- 
changed thinking,  make  available  to  us  the  current  writings  of  the 
experts,  give  us  a chance  to  discuss  with  him  our  ideas  and  ideals. 
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Group  discussion  experience  is  our  big  chance  to  do  better.  I shall 
be  gratelul  for  it,  because  dealing  with  immature  minds,  day  in  and 
day  out.  I’m  afraid  that  I have  lost  my  perspective.  I can  no  longer 
fairly  judge  myself.  I need  help  to  get  out  of  this  narrow  groove  in 
which  I Iind  myself;  I need  encouragement  to  experiment,  to  hnd  new 
and  better  ways  of  doing  things.  I need  to  be  complimented  when  I 
do  something  well.  This  does  much  for  my  morale.  I appreciate  my 
opinion  being  asked  on  questions  which  may  be  within  my  sphere  of 
knowledge.  My  opinion  might  be  surprisingly  good.  What  a boost 
it  would  be  to  my  ego!  Heaven  knows  I need  it!  I need  a chance  to 
build  my  self-esteem  through  community  contacts.  Let  me  show  the 
school  patrons  that  my  hopes  and  dreams  for  their  children  are  equal 
to  theirs. 

I know  that  I am  difiicult  and,  at  times,  narrow  and  opinionated, 
but  it  is  because  I am  closed  in  a room  with  undeveloped  minds  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  too  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  rub  shoulders  with 
the  world.  This  is  important  if  I am  to  keep  my  teaching  in  tune  with 
the  times  and  become  a well  integrated  person.  If  I am  not  well  ad- 
justed, how  can  I help  my  students  to  be? 

The  administrator  shoidcl  see  that  he  must  start  with  me.  I know 
what  he  is  thinking;  “Where  shall  I find  time  to  do  all  that  he  asks?” 
But  business  finds  time  to  train  its  employes  and  does  it  on  company 
time  with  company  pay.  Industry  trains  its  people  to  understand  the 
planning,  the  making,  the  molding  of  the  products  it  manufactures. 
\Vhy?  It  pays  dividends.  And  their  products  are  things,  made  over  a 
single  pattern,  while  mine  are  wiggling,  squirming,  feeling,  thinking 
human  beings  for  whicli  there  is  no  pattern.  I am  expected  to  plan, 
make,  and  mold  them  into  honest,  decent,  intelligent  members  of  so- 
ciety and  place  them  on  the  market  as  “finished  products.”  By  those 
so-called  “finished  products”  the  public  shall  judge  me. 

I am  trying;  I have  studied  for  this  profession,  but  my  concept  of 
my  job  has  expanded  and  is  expanding  every  day  until  now  it  has 
far  exceeded  my  knowledge. 

This  plea  is  not  entirely  selfish.  I want  to  reciprocate.  I need  to  help 
formulate  policies  and  procedures,  so  that  I may  better  understand  the 
reasons  behind  them  and  put  them  into  practice  more  effectively.  I 
need  to  assist  in  the  evaluations  of  those  procedures  and  plan  coopera- 
tively with  other  teachers  to  improve  them.  I need  to  have  a voice  in 
what  shall  be  discussed  at  our  meetings,  because  I know  my  needs  so 
well.  I need  to  help  to  interpret  to  the  people  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  their  children  . . . Above  all,  I need  to  feel  that  this  project 
is  o?/rs— one  that  we  have  built  together.  And  when  the  dividends— 
better  schools,  better  teachers,  better  products,  and  a better  society- 
are  declared,  let  us  teachers  become  rich  in  satisfaction  and  happiness 
in  our  American  way  of  life,  together! 

Teachers  of  this  type,  of  whom  there  are  a vast  group  in  Pennsylvania,  by 
working  in  study  and  action  groups,  can  accomplish  new  goals  for  education. 
In  group  participation  there  is  created  a releasing  of  energy  and  of  intelligence 
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that  only  such  practice  of  the  principles  of  dejnocracy  can  create.  In  the  total 
faculty  situation,  under  the  inspirational  leadership  or  active  promotion  of 
competent  administration,  there  may  be  created  the  type  of  favoring  climate 
needed  for  a thorough  and  complete  education  in  the  ‘’principles,  ideals,  and 
advantages”  of  the  American  heritage.  A faculty  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a 
situation,  as  is  the  faculty  which  has  prov  ided  the  following  report : 

A Faculty  That  Sets  the  Pace 

(As  reported  by  a member  of  the  Factilty) 

On  September  2,  1947,  each  of  the  teachers  in  Berlin-Brothersvalley 
Public  Schools— 19  in  the  six  grades  of  the  elementary  field,  21  in  the 
Junior-Senior  High  School— received  a copy  of  the  Manual  which  is 
prepared  each  summer.  On  the  first  page  of  the  Manual  the  following 
paragraph,  part  of  the  principal’s  message,  appeared— 

“The  school  year  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  finds  us  with  a 
few  accomplishments  to  our  credit  and  many  more  problems  await- 
ing solution.  During  1946-47  we  held  a series  of  faculty  meetings 
which  resulted  in  a number  of  changes  in  our  high  school.  We  have 
a Film  Committee  now  well  along  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a 
really  worth-while  program.  Our  assembly  programs  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  groups  of  our  teachers.  The  report  card  we  will  use 
this  year  is  the  direct  product  of  faculty  discussion  and  research 
throughout  many  months.  Our  Faculty  and  School  Board  met  ami- 
cably not  only  at  the  banquet  table  but  also  in  conference  over 
school  business.  School  discipline  was  improved  as  a direct  result  of 
faculty  discussion  and  efforts  at  corrective  measures.  Never  was 
there  a faculty  group  more  willing  to  accept  a Principal’s  invitation 
to  make  suggestions  for  their  school’s  improvement  either  in  faculty 
meetings  or  individually  in  office  conferences.  Yet  much  remains  to 
be  done.  At  the  proper  time  we  will  renew  our  efforts  where  we 
left  off  last  May.” 

Not  one  word  of  the  quoted  paragraph  was  anything  but  simple 
truth.  Much  remained  to  be  done.  Much,  doubtless,  will  remain  to  be 
done  at  the  end  of  our  natural  lives.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
what  progress  has  been  made  now  that  the  1947-48  term  draws  to  a 
close. 

Early  last  fall  we  attacked  the  problem  of  activity  periods  with  a 
view  to  finding  a solution  to  a situation  which  we  agreed  could  be 
improved.  A committee  of  teachers  is  ready  to  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  entire  faculty.  Whatever  we  decide  to  do  next 
year,  we  are  confident  it  will  be  an  improvement  over  the  present 
situation. 

A second  teacher  committee  has  been  delving  into  the  labyrinths  of 
of  the  student  guidance  problem.  They  have  corresponded  with  other 
schools,  conducted  independent  research,  canvassed  our  faculty  for 
ideas.  They,  too,  will  submit  their  findings  at  an  early  date. 

A number  of  faculty  committees,  headed  by  a teacher  general  chair- 
man, planned  and  conducted  from  beginning  to  end  the  annual 
Teacher-Director  Banquet  for  which  this  school  system  has  long  been 
noted.  The  principal’s  office  lent  full  cooperation  and  the  head  secre- 
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tary  served  on  the  general  committee  at  the  suggestion  of  the  general 
chairman. 

A Social  Committee  prepared  and  most  successfully  carried  out  a 
teachers’  party  in  the  gymnasium.  Those  present  included  teachers 
from  grades  one  to  twelve,  wives  and  husbands  of  faculty  members, 
grade  and  high  school  principals  and  their  wives. 

Being  human,  our  teachers  enjoy  spending  some  of  the  money  they 
clear  from  their  annual  faculty  play.  In  the  high  school  this  year,  the 
entire  faculty  resolved  upon  a committee  to  redecorate  and  refurnish 
the  teachers’  parlor.  They  chose  a committee  from  their  own  group. 
You  should  see  the  teachers’  parlor  today. 

Grade  and  high  school  teachers  and  their  principals  talked  over  the 
12-month  pay  matter.  A vote  was  taken.  Almost  everyone  was  in  favor 
of  converting  to  the  12-month  basis  next  fall.  They  asked  the  Supervis- 
ing Principal  to  convey  their  wishes  to  the  Board.  Next  September 
the  new  system  goes  into  effect. 

At  the  present  time  the  high  school  faculty  is  busy  trying  to  meet  the 
deadline  set  by  Dr.  Paul  Cressman.  We  will  have  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions in  his  questionnaire.  Our  first  meeting  to  discuss  this  project 
found  our  teachers  keenly  alert  to  the  implications  of  the  contem- 
plated citizenship  manual  and  a new  secondary  school  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  our  teachers  carry  through  each  year, 
singly,  or  in  groups  of  two  and  three,  an  impressive  array  of  extra- 
curricular activities.  Faculty,  Junior  Class,  and  Senior  Class  plays,  and 
grade  and  high  school  operettas  are  directed.  May  Day  is  planned  and 
presented  by  music  and  physical  education  teachers.  A splendid  year- 
book rolls  off  the  press.  A school  ne'wspaper  appears  regularly.  Rifle 
Club,  Dance  Club,  Band,  Orchestra,  Chorus,  Varsity  Club,  Projection 
Club,  Cheerleaders,  Football,  Basketball,  School  Patrol,  FFA,  FHA, 
Girl  Reserves,  Science  Club,  Music  Appreciation  Club,  Typing  Club, 
Twirlers  Club,  Handicrafts,  Junior-Senior  Prom,  Class  Night, 
Baccalaureate,  Commencement— all  headed  by  teachers  working  with 
students.  And  so  on  and  on.  In  brief,  there  isn’t  a teacher  in  the 
system  who  is  not  making  many  and  varied  contributions  in  conduct- 
ing extracurricular  activities. 

It  may  be  observed  that  what  has  been  said  here  is  true  of  any 
progressive  public  school  system  worthy  of  the  name.  Doubtless  that 
is  so.  What  is  important  is  the  spirit  in  which  these  things  are  ac- 
complished and  how  much  more  is  accomplished  when  teachers  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  and  are  encouraged  to  put  their  ideas  to 
work. 

A number  of  school  situations  always  give  me  a warm  glow  of  satis- 
faction. Here  are  a few  of  them— 

1.  That  9:00  A.  M.  call  from  the  grade  school  building.  Principal 

George  S.  Dively,  “Howdy!  Say,  I just  got  an  idea.  Was  talking 
to  some  of  the  teachers 

2.  My  secretary  speaking,  “Mr.  Cassel,  Miss  X and  Mr.  Y and  Mrs. 

Z from  the  faculty  would  like  to  see  you  in  a few  moments. 
They  have  a suggestion 
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3.  The  faculty  in  executive  session  and  I’m  presiding— somebody 
must— and  my  teachers  get  into  a discussion  and  say  what’s  on 
their  minds  and  don’t  care  that  I’m  there.  I forget  all  that  “be- 
ing the  Principal”  business  and  toss  in  a few  myself  like  any  good 
teacher  blowing  off  steam. 

By  Our  Own  Bootstraps 

Green  Park  Union  School  District,  Landisburg 
(Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal) 

The  following  is  a report  of  how  the  teachers  completed  three  years’  cooperative 
study  of  a curriculum  for  Perry  County  Schools. 

“Ach  now!  Listen  oncet  and  know  by  all  these  present  that  this  per- 
son has  submitted  his  person  for  three  long  summers  and  winters  to 
the  pow-wows  of  the  PCWS.  He  has  been  to  all  the  meetin’s,  done  his 
leadin’  and  ’ritin’,  worked  his  sums  and  studied  grammar.  He’s  sang 
his  songs  and  danced  his  square  dances,  played  his  games  and  et  his 
lunches.  . . .” 

These  breezy  tidings,  suitably  inscribed,  signed  and  sealed,  made 
known  to  all  and  sundry  that  many  of  us  had  really  completed  three 
years  of  participation  in  the  Perry  County  Workshop— three  years  of 
many  committee  meetings,  lectures,  group  discussions,  good  fun,  and 
genuine  professional  advancement. 

Teachers  Build  a Curriculum 

Out  of  it  have  come,  we  know,  many  steps  forward  in  the  programs 
and  curricula  of  our  county  schools.  Here  is  the  mountain  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  coming  to  the  Mahomet  of  the  rural  school.  Here 
we  are  lifting  ourselves  by  our  own  bootstraps.  Here  above  all  is  the 
actual  working  out  of  the  theory  of  our  county  superintendent  that  “im- 
provement of  the  teacher  is  improvement  of  the  school.” 

Three  summers  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph  C.  Swan,  county 
superintendent,  and  Willis  E.  Pratt,  head.  Department  of  Education, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  a continuous  program  of  school  improvement 
was  inaugurated.  It  began  with  a summer  workshop  of  county  teachers 
held  on  the  campus  of  Carson  Long  Institute,  New  Bloomfield,  for  a 
two-week  period  in  August. 

“The  General  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Education”  was  our  theme.  The 
high  degree  of  interest  shown  prompted  further  meetings  of  all  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county,  who  met  monthly  during  the  following  school  term. 

School  directors,  administrators,  pupils,  teachers,  and  citizens  formed  a 
steering  committee  that  directed  the  study.  Questionnaires  were  circu- 
lated, information  was  gathered,  resources  were  tabulated  and  investi- 
gated, teacher-pupil-lay  opinion  polls  were  held.  Present  practices  and 
organizations  were  evaluated  and  gradually  we  began  to  feel  a develop- 
ing philosophy  of  educational  purposes  in  our  own  schools. 
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Continuing  interest  led  to  a short  workshop  session  in  the  summer  of 
1947  and  here  came  the  impetus  that  led  into  further  study  and  discus- 
sion. Now  we  were  concerned  with  the  specific  aims  and  objectives  that 
we  had  for  our  youngsters  and  the  kinds  of  procedures  that  we  would 
use  to  achieve  these  aims.  We  began  to  relate  these  to  the  subject  mate- 
rials that  we  were  teaching  and  were  divided  into  subject  area  commit- 
tees that  met  monthly  during  the  1947-48  school  year. 

Parents  Are  Interested 

So  great  was  the  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  citizens,  and  school 
directors  that  teachers  were  encouraged  and  were  granted  school  time 
for  the  meetings.  In  this  case  it  was  not  possible  to  divide  the  county 
into  geographical  areas,  and  many  miles  were  covered  by  our  people  to 
attend  the  meetings.  Just  why  the  weather  seemed  to  be  at  its  worst  for 
these  occasions  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  the  turnouts  were  inspiring. 

This  summer  (1948)  was  the  last  of  our  workshops  in  the  study.  We 
met  for  a period  of  two  weeks.  The  climax  of  the  whole  program  will 
be  a forthcoming  booklet  to  be  given  county-wide  distribution.  Parents, 
citizens,  friends  have  already  indicated  a real  interest  in  what  it  will  con- 
tain. Teachers  are  looking  forward  to  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  what  we  believe  will  be  a comprehensive  picture  of  our  schools  and 
how  they  will  serve  the  needs  of  our  young  people. 

Much  more  important  than  the  actual  printed  reports  of  the  work 
done  has  been  the  noticeable  change  in  our  schools  and  our  attitudes  as 
the  study  progressed.  From  the  early  question  of,  “What  specifics  shall  be 
included  in  my  course  of  study?”  our  attitude  has  changed  to  interest  in 
child  growth  and  development,  the  needs  of  children,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  teacher  in  providing  the  experiences  necessary  for  child 
growth  and  participation  in  a democratic  society. 

SUMMARY 

Effective  education  for  citizenship  and  for  social  competence  can  be 
developed  most  effectively  by  the  cooperative  activity  of  school  adminis- 
trators, boards  of  education,  the  lay  public,  parents,  teachers,  and 
students. 

The  discussion  group  technique,  supplemented  by  good  source  mate- 
rial and  fact-finding  procedures,  is  the  most  effective  means  for  accom- 
plishing the  understandings  and  faculty  coaction  needed  for  solid  im- 
provement. Out  of  faculty  discussion  should  emerge  the  examination 
of  present  content  and  methods  in  the  light  of  the  group  definition  of 
American  democracy  and  of  modern  knowledge  of  how  desirable  atti- 
tudes and  self-controlled  behavior  may  be  taught. 

Teachers  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  democratically  in 
such  faculty  discussion  groups.  Out  of  such  participation  come  an  in- 
spirational climate,  free  enterprise,  and  good  school  practices  like  those 
presented  in  succeeding  chapters.  These  procedures  will  create  better 
schools  and  a stronger  citizenry. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

INTRODUCTION 

The  EUNCTION  of  the  social  studies  in  educating  for  citizenship 
has  gained  added  emphasis  due  to  the  present  serious  status  of 
human  relations  and  of  social  trends.  The  lag  between  man’s  tech- 
nological advancement  and  his  ability  to  live  with  his  fellowmen  has 
culminated  in  the  atomic  bomb  and  other  infinite  powers  for  destruc- 
tion. Power  and  authority,  rather  than  reason,  have  been  accepted  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  problems  of  national  and  international  relation- 
ships; subversive  concepts  seek  to  undermine  the  American  heritage. 

Deep  concern  for  the  common  welfare  needs  more  and  more  to  be  de- 
veloped among  followers  and  leaders  if  the  rising  spiral  of  confusion  is 
to  be  resolved  in  the  type  of  living  of  which  cooperative  human  reason 
is  capable.  This  can  be  achieved  through  the  following  general 
procedures: 

1.  More  effective  teaching  of  the  understandings  upon  which  our  so- 
cial order  and  the  common  welfare  depend. 

2.  The  development  of  attitudes  which  motivate  the  behaviors  of  ef- 
fective citizenship. 

3.  Practice  in  the  school  of  the  behaviors  which  characterize  compe- 
tent members  of  society. 

Many  of  the  social  studies  classes,  reported  herein,  reflect  these  recom- 
mendations. However,  the  practices  described  remain  unusual.  Many 
teachers  and  departments  need  to  realize  the  social  strains  that  mandate 
more  effective  classroom  techniques. 

“The  American  people  must  believe  in  and  be  skilled  in  practicing 
the  democratic  way  of  life  if  democracy  is  to  succeed,  in  the  uniqueness 
and  worth  of  the  individual,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  common  man  to 
settle  social  problems,  and  in  group  and  in  individual  responsibility  for 
questions  of  common  concern.  How  well  the  American  people  accept 
these  three  facets  of  democracy  and  are  able  and  willing  to  apply  them 
in  their  daily  living  may  be  seen  by  surveying  the  social  attitudes  which 
today  are  prevalent  in  American  life.”’ 

“Studies  that  have  been  made  of  contemporary  society  by  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  of  Education,  by  Presi- 

^ Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  The  Social  Studies  in  General  Education.  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1940. 
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dent  Hoover’s  Research  Committee,  by  sociologists  and  social  workers, 
by  polls  that  have  been  taken  of  public  opinion  by  Fortune  Magazine 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  reveal  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  American  citizens  have  neither  the  understanding,  the  skill, 
nor  the  value  patterns  necessary  for  mature  participation  in  a demo- 
cratic society.”^ 

BelP  found  the  youth  of  Maryland  uninterested  in  political  issues  and 
skeptical  of  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  democratic  institutions  and 
government. 

These  people  are  the  products  of  our  schools.  What  has  created  this 
general  lack  of  social  competence?  How  may  the  schools  contribute  to 
its  correction?  How  may  the  people  become  less  unwittingly  inclined  to 
surrender  individual  freedoms  in  forcing  upon  the  government  their  own 
individual  or  local  responsibilities? 

It  is  apparent  that  timely  attention  must  be  directed  to  new  techniques 
that  will  foster  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  necessary  for  mature  par- 
ticipation in  American  society.  Curriculum  builders  and  social  studies 
personnel  are  urging  that  action  be  taken  through  the  following  specific 
procedures: 

1.  Opportunity  should  be  given  to  youth  to  practice  the  processes  of 
democracy  and  to  be  motivated  by  assisting  in  planning  their  edu- 
cational program,  in  organizing  classroom  activities,  and  in  evalu- 
ating their  progress  toward  the  cooperative  goals  which  they  have 
set  up. 

2.  Experiences  which  are  rich  in  their  implications  for  democratic 
living  should  be  provided. 

3.  Problem-solving  activities  calling  for  skill  in  finding,  evaluating, 
and  interpreting  data  should  be  planned. 

4.  Community  resources  should  be  exploited  to  the  utmost. 

5.  Motion  pictures,  current  source  materials,  the  radio,  field  trips, 
surveys,  investigations,  and  work  experiences  offer  valuable  educa- 
tional outcomes. 

6.  It  should  be  realized  that  the  conscious  development  of  and  prac- 
tice in  the  democratic  process  are  of  value  equal  to  the  facts  and  in- 
formation which  may  be  gathered. 

7.  Over  all  in  priority  is  the  growth,  through  practice,  of  the  attitudes 
and  the  behaviors  needed  for  life  in  American  society.  Many 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  have  successfully  developed  these  proce- 
dures. 

1 Leonard,  J.  P.  and  Enrich,  A.  C.,  An  Evaluation  of  Modern  Education.  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1942. 

2 Bell,  Howard,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story.  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1938. 
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Social  changes  have  placed  tremendous  tensions  upon  our  social  institutions. 
Legislators,  magazine  writers,  and  editors,  and  the  school  patrons  are  demand- 
ing that  students  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  personal  and  social  problems 
that  the  complexity  of  society  presents.  Mounting  educational  costs  have  cre- 
ated a critical  opinion  that  the  schools  must  become  much  more  than  mere 
custodial  institutions  for  the  young. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  imperative.  How  can  the  major  pur- 
pose of  public  education  be  used  to  direct  the  “how”  and  the  “what”  of 
curriculum  organization  and  classroom  procedures? 

In  1916,  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation reported: 

“The  only  feasible  way  the  Committee  can  see  by  which  to  satisfy  in 
reasonable  measure  the  demands  of  the  several  social  sciences,  while 
maintaining  due  regard  for  the  requirements  of  secondary  education,  is 
to  organize  instruction  not  on  the  basis  of  the  formal  social  sciences  hut 
on  the  basis  of  concrete  problems  of  vital  importance  to  society  and  of 
immediate  interest  to  the  pupil. 

^ United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  The  Social  Studies  in  Education,  Bulletin  No.  28,  Wash 
mgton,  D.  C.,  1916. 
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This  recommendation  modihed  instruction  tor  some  time  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  no  course  o£  study  handed  down  by  a committee 
can  influence  classroom  procedures  for  social  education.  Teachers  in  con- 
jerence  must  participate  in  the  planni?ig  of  what  they  are  to  do. 

If  the  coming  American  voters  are  not  to  be  gullible  and  willing  to 
follow  false  prophets,  they  must  be  able  to  attack  problems  of  social  con- 
cern intelligently;  they  must  have  practice  of  this  type  in  the  schools. 
The  success  of  the  Miami  Experiment,^  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  and  of 
similar  studies  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  such  an  approach  results  in  no 
loss  of  factual  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  factual  knowledge  is  given 
a meaningful  setting,  a context  in  which  retention  is  far  more  probable. 

In  1938,  as  a result  of  the  appraisal  of  effective  high  school  practices, 
VVrightstone  concluded; 

“The  true  unit  of  educative  experience  is  a realistic  study  of  a prob- 
lem and  cooperative,  creative  solution.”^ 

Again  in  1946,  thirty  years  after  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Studies  mentioned  above,  one  may  read: 

“Learning  should  be  organized  in  terms  of  undertakings  (problems) 
which  seem  real  and  compelling  and  valuable  to  the  learner,  which  en- 
gage his  active  purpose,  which  confront  him  with  significant  challenge, 
and  which  lead  to  deeper  and  wider  insights,  more  discriminating  atti- 
tudes, and  more  adequate  skills.  This  is  the  animating  idea  of  the  whole 
modern  reshaping  of  teaching.”* 

Thus  the  implications  of  the  problem-group  study  procedure  are  ac- 
corded persistent  validity,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies. 

I HE  FUNCTIONS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

lire  following  discussion  has  been  adapted  from  the  report  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  conferences,  sponsored  in  1948  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  Social  Studies,  if  pro2^erly 
taught,  can  contribute  to  effective  education  for  citizenship: 

1.  Intellectually— They  can  supply  the  essential  information  on  which 
correct  impressions  and  sound  understandings  must  rest. 

2.  Emotionally— Thty  can  assist  in  setting  uj3,  through  student  experi- 
ences, the  attitudes  and  behaviors  which  encourage  patriotism,  in- 
terest in  civic  progress  and  community  welfare,  and  a recognition 
of  one’s  personal  responsibility  as  a citizen  in  a democracy. 

3.  Socially— Thty  can  show  how  men  may  prepare  themselves  for 
self-support  and  how  to  use  wdsely  the  gifts  of  nature. 

^ Peters,  Charles  C.,  op.  cit. 

- Wrightstone,  J.  Wayne,  Appraisal  of  Experimental  High  School  Practices,  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1936,  p.  38. 

® Mursell,  James  L.,  Successful  Teaching,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1946,  p.  37. 
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Group  cooperation  must  be  emphasized  as  a means  by  tvliich  a large 
part  o£  the  achievement  of  men  and  women  in  the  pursuit  of  a better 
life  is  made  possible.  Many  groups  in  any  community  can  contribute 
to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  community  as  a ■whole,  if  they  real- 
ize their  opportunities  for  service  and  the  ways  in  which  their  contribu- 
tions can  be  made.  It  is  the  function  of  the  school  administrator  to 
organize  this  cooperative  community  effort. 

A dynamic  freedom  is  needed  in  our  time.  No  longer  is  a policy  of 
laissez  faire  justifiable.  Individual  rights  must  be  protected;  personal  lib- 
erties must  not  be  surrendered  to  a master  state.  \Vithin  the  social  frame- 
work, American  democracy  should  be  deeply  felt.  In  training  tor  it  we 
should  develop  not  only  a social  consciousness  but  an  ability  for  leader- 
ship. It  must  be  employed  “as  a system  of  government,  a way  of  life,  and 
a set  of  principles  for  living  and  learning  together.” 

The  term  “Social  Studies”  should  be  thought  of  as  including  the  fields 
which  are  often  characterized  as  history,  geography,  civics,  economics, 
sociology,  political  science,  and  international  relations.  They  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  disconnected  fields  of  study,  though  in  advanced  grades 
in  the  high  school  and  in  colleges,  organization  by  separate  subjects  may 
be  justified.  Every  area  of  interest  which  is  listed  or  implied  in  Act  551 
of  the  1947  General  Assembly,  can  be  reached  through  the  subjects 
mentioned. 

Program  Organization 

Some  phase  of  the  Social  Studies  shoidd  be  offered  in  each  year  of  the 
high  school  program.  Most  of  the  work  offered  in  the  Social  Studies 
should  be  expected  of  all  the  pupils,  with  such  individual  exceptions  and 
adjustments  in  high  school  grades  as  may  be  desirable  -^vith  reference  to 
the  pupils’  future  educational  plans.  Further  improvement  should  see 
the  following  developments: 

1.  A wide  variety  of  materials  and  related  experiences  should  be  pro- 
vided in  any  Social  Studies  program.  Especially  in  the  secondary 
grades,  these  should  include  much  problem-solving,  reading  (from 
many  sources  of  information) , class  discussion  (with  free  expression 
of  pupil  information  and  opinion)  and  many  illustrative  proce- 
dures, as  the  use  of  graphs,  maps,  pictures,  and  films. 

2.  Current  events  should  have  a regular  place  in  classroom  activities 
in  all  grades  in  which  pupils  are  old  enough  to  understand  what 
is  involved  in  them.  Their  use  is  important  not  only  as  a means  of 
keeping  interest  alive  and  observing  history  in  the  making,  but  in 
illustrating  the  effect  of  past  events  on  current  life  and  in  making 
comparisons  between  men  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  and  be- 
tween people  of  different  lands  and  races.  Attention  to  current 
events  will  be  of  great  value  in  assuring  that  teachers  and  pupils 
keep  in  touch  with  world  affairs  which  now  play  such  a great  part 
in  the  policies  and  problems  of  the  United  States. 

.H.  The  strength  and  values  of  democracy  should  be  attractively  pre- 
sented, the  need  for  continuing  effort  to  achieve  its  ideals  stressed, 
and  the  dangers  of  socialization  and  totalitarianism  should  be 
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analyzed,  together  with  the  conditions  that  have  given  rise  to  such 
movements. 

4.  Human  relations,  including  adolescent  developmental  needs,  should 
be  treated  so  as  to  recognize  and  develop  the  dignity  and  worth  ol 
each  individual,  and  to  reduce  to  a minimum  opportunities  tor  mis- 
understanding and  tension. 

5.  The  history,  interests,  and  activities  of  the  local  community  and 
the  State  should  be  given  suitable  attention  at  such  stages  in  the 
school  progiam  as  will  offer  appropriate  occasions  for  considering 
them.  In  such  work  the  cooperation  of  such  agencies  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
and  similar  local  bodies  should  be  welcomed.  A bulletin  or  brief 
textbook  dealing  with  the  history  and  present  interests  of  the  local 
community,  which  might  be  prepared  by  students  of  the  school, 
would  furnish  a most  valuable  educational  project. 

Cooperation  Between  Subject  Fields 

Social  Studies  teachers  are  gratified  to  note  the  emphasis  which  is  now  being 
laid  upon  the  contributions  to  citizenship  which  may  be  made  by  subjects  other 
than  the  Social  Studies.  It  will  he  desirable  in  the  field  of  general  education 
for  teachers  and  pupils  alike  to  carry  over  from  one  subject  area  to  another 
any  materials,  information,  or  ideas  that  may  be  helpful.  Core,  fused,  or 
social-living  courses  represent  major  contributions  toward  this  end. 


The  Core^  or  Social-Living,  Curriculum 

In  many  local  situations,  faculty  groups  may  consider  it  advisable  to 
supplement  conventional  subject  matter  instruction  with  experiences 
which  are  related  to  and  enrich  existing  subject  matter  of  the  courses  of 
study.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  occurred  in  many  districts,  groups  may 
feel  that  the  social  needs  of  youth  and  of  society  are  so  acute  that  they 
can  be  resolved  effectively  only  by  a core  or  social-living  type  of  curricu- 
lum for  the  teaching  of  the  common  learnings  of  general  education.  A 
type  of  learning  situation  based  directly  upon  the  needs  of  youth  in 
American  society  has  seemed  to  be  most  appropriate  to  these  groups. 
Here  there  is  the  development  of  an  experience  curriculum  with  the  in- 
formation of  the  social  heritage  focused  upon  the  problems  of  life. 

The  following  is  adapted  from  the  reports  of  the  Gettysburg  College, 
Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College,  and  Bucknell  University  confer- 
ences, sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals; 

“The  task  of  planning  and  developing  a core,  or  social-living,  curricu- 
lum is  before  us.  It  is  a real  challenge  to  the  teachers,  administrators,  and 
supervisors  of  the  State.  Many  mistakes  will  be  made,  many  missteps 
taken,  and  much  energy  expended  seemingly  to  no  avail.  It  means 
among  other  things  that  new  techniques  of  work  must  be  learned,  better 
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understanding  of  pupils  achieved,  new  content  from  varied  fields 
mastered,  very  often  a new  view  of  the  purposes  and  processes  of  educa- 
tion projected,  and  a conception  gained  of  adequate  scope  and  sequence 
of  experiences  to  meet  the  common  needs  of  youth.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  teachers  plan  and  work  together,  analyze  local  situations 
and  problems,  propose  and  carry  forward  tentative  plans,  and  evaluate 
programs  and  procedures,  a program  of  education  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  all  youth  will  result.  The  whole  program,  though  seemingly 
complex,  is  merely  the  undepartmentalization  of  the  elementary  school 
projected  into  a half  day  of  secondary  school.” 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1.  That  the  core  curriculum,  or  social-living  program,  should  receive 
at  least  three  hours  each  day  through  the  Junior  High  School  and 
at  least  two  hours  through  the  Senior  High  School. 

2.  The  program  should  be  the  development  of  common  integrating 
experiences,  cutting  across  many  fields  of  information,  to  develop 
an  area  of  learning. 

3.  The  program  is  derived  from  the  needs  which  are  common  to  so- 
ciety and  to  all  youth  and  can  best  be  achieved  in  undifferentiated 
groups. 

Definition:  “The  core,  or  social-living,  curriculum  deals  with  the  per- 

sistent and  recurring  problems  of  youth  and  of  society  ir- 
respective of  subject  matter  lines  from  which  material  may 
be  drawn  for  the  solution  of  those  problems.”  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  “core”  should  occupy  only  a portion  of 
the  school  day.  The  objective  is  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
through  the  use  of  present  experiences  and  the  heritage  of 
the  past. 

Characteristics  of  a Core  Curriculum 

The  following  are  characteristic  of  the  core  curriculum— 

1.  Teacher  and  student  plan  together 

2.  Subject  matter  lines  are  cut  across  when  advisable 

3.  Work  is  more  functional  (subject  matter  is  a means  to  an  end 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself) 

4.  Teacher-teacher  cooperation  and  understanding 

5.  Broader  understanding  of  a body  of  subject  matter 

6.  Provision  for  individual  differences  and  initiative 

7.  Flexibility  and  adaptation  to  various  situations 

8.  Two-period  minimum 

9.  Motivation  of  primary  importance 

10.  Re-orientation  of  teacher  education  involved 

11.  Greater  guidance  responsibilities  of  individual  teachers 
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Desirable  outcomes  of  the  core  curriculum— 

1.  Gives  an  opportunity  for  practice  of  acceptable  citizenship  and 
behavior 

2.  Develops  skills,  problem-solving,  attitudes,  and  facts  through  logi- 
cal thinking 

3.  Stimulates  interest  and  initiative 

4.  Keeps  teacher  continually  on  the  alert 

5.  Is  more  functional 

6.  Produces  closer  and  more  personal  student-teacher  contacts 

7.  Produces  more  mature  social  development 

8.  Encourages  cooperation  as  against  competition 

9.  Provides  more  avenues  of  approach 

10.  Produces  greater  self-sufficiency 

Educating  Through  Experience 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  “learning  to  do  by  doing”  concept. 
But  there  exists  a great  need  for  its  demonstrated  validity  to  affect  school 
practices. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  social  studies  section  of  this 
manual  maintains  that— 

1.  The  primary  responsibility  for  free  public  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  this  nation  is  that  of  educating  the  citizens  for  an  in- 
telligent assumption  of  civic  responsibility  in  community.  State, 
national  and  international  affairs. 

2.  Citizenship  education  should  be  through  experience  by— 

a.  Establishing  a democratic  atmosphere  in  the  classroom 

b.  Providing  students  with  opportunities  to  experience  democracy 
in  action 

c.  Setting  an  example  of  democratic  leadership 

d.  Adapting  present  courses  of  study  and  learning  situations  to 
help  the  pupil  gain  a more  meaningful  education  in  (1)  the 
history  of  American  government,  its  ideals  and  advantages,  and 
(2)  the  function  and  place  of  federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental systems  in  the  American  form  of  government 

3.  Democracy  is  not  merely  content.  It  is  a way  of  life.  Since  it  func- 
tions in  the  daily  living  of  the  American  people,  it  should  function 
in  daily  living  in  the  classroom.  Schools  are  established  by  our 
society  as  institutions  where  children  learn  to  perpetuate  freedom, 
to  make  America  a better  place  in  which  to  live  and  in  which  to 
make  a living.  This  must  be  done  by  practicing  democracy  in  class- 
room behavior.  Here  is  the  laboratory  with  a sympathetic  atmos- 
phere where  students  must  experience  trial  and  success  in  the 
behaviors  of  democracy. 


A COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
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Based  on  the  Golden  Rule,  this  individual  freedom  should  be  revealed 
by  the  student’s  ability  to  (1)  compromise,  (2)  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  (3)  work  with  others,  (4)  analyze  and  think  problems  through, 
(5)  work  up  to  individual  ability,  (6)  serve  his  fellowman,  (7)  accept 
majority  rule,  (8)  respect  law,  (9)  appreciate  the  American  heritage  of 
social  and  political  freedom,  (10)  help  democracy  grow,  (11)  under- 
stand the  great  documents  of  the  United  States,  (12)  oppose  alien  ideolo- 
gies, and  (13)  influence  civic  action. 

The  examples  of  procedures  found  in  this  section  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  to  teachers  a means  by  which  they  can  make  in- 
formation now  taught  through  existing  courses  of  study  more  functional 
in  the  lives  of  pupils  by  involving  them  in  fundamental  democratic 
experiences. 


PRACTICES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

1 

DEMOCRACY  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

Situation:  In  the  senior  Guidance  Program  the  pupil  committee  suggested 
that  a program.  Democracy  and  Citizenship,  be  included  for  homeroom 
discussion.  As  one  member  of  the  committee  phrased  it:  “The  Seniors 
will  shortly  leave  this  school.  Their  thoughts  might  well  be  again  di- 
rected to  the  obligations  of  a citizen  to  his  government.” 

Procedure:  A committee  from  various  homerooms  met  and  discussed 
what  they  felt  should  be  included  in  the  program.  They  decided  to  di- 
vide it  into  two  parts 

1.  A list  of  quotations  on  Democracy  and  Government  by  outstanding 
Americans 

2.  A list  of  questions  to  stimulate  class  discussion 

Through  the  quotations  they  hoped  to  emphasize  the  moral  and  spiritual 
principles  of  American  Democracy. 

The  following  quotations  were  considered— 

“All  are  needed  by  each  one.  Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone.” 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

“There  can  be  no  divided  allegiance  here.  Any  man  who  says  he  is  an  American, 
hut  something  else  also,  is  not  an  American  at  all.” 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

■‘.America  was  a great  land  when  Columbus  discovered  it;  Americans  have  made 
it  a great  nation.” 


Lyman  Abbott. 
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“Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country.’’ 

Daniel  Webster. 


“The  American  Constitution  has  been  changed,  is  being  changed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  changed  by  interpretation  and  usage.” 


James  Bryce. 


“The  very  meaning  of  a free  government  is  in  considering  offices  as  public  trusts, 
bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  a 
party.” 

John  C.  Calhoun. 


“Error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.” 

Thomas  Jefferson. 


“God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it,  and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and 
defend  it.” 


Daniel  Webster. 


“As  governments  are  made  and  moved  by  men,  so  by  men  they  are  ruined,  too. 
Therefore,  governments  rather  depend  upon  men  than  men  upon  governments.” 

William  Penn. 


“There  is  no  liberty  if  the  power  to  judge  be  not  separated  from  the  powers  to 
make  and  to  carry  out  the  laws.” 


Alexander  Hamilton. 


“I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  any  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man.” 


Thomas  Jefferson. 


“The  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish  for  their  future  government  such 
principles  as,  in  their  own  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness.” 

John  Marshall. 


Through  the  questions  they  stimulated  critical  thinking  and  fostered 
continuous  growth  in  the  knowledge  and  the  functions  of  the  American 
Government.  The  questions  considered  were— 

1.  List  the  government  services  which  you  enjoy  every  day. 

2.  Name  three  government  groups  of  which  every  citizen  is  a member. 

3.  Show  how  representative  government  makes  it  necessary  for  differ- 
ent groups  to  work  well  together. 

4.  List  other  types  of  government. 

5.  What  advantages  does  the  American  Way  of  Life  have  over  totali- 
tarianism or  dictatorship? 

6.  Give  suggestions  to  improve  the  working  of  democracy  within  our 
country. 

7.  Comment  on  the  statement:  All  persons  are  equal  before  the  law. 

8.  List  several  qualities  of  a good  American  citizen. 

Outcomes:  The  classes  in  which  the  discussion  occurred  not  only 
gained  a new  appreciation  of  American  democracy  but  also  saw  how  they 
as  pupils  were  an  integral  part  of  it.  They  learned  that  one  must  fre- 
quently sacrifice  individual  desire  for  the  common  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  They  realized  that  the  conception  of  democracy  was  ever  ex- 
panding, that  with  growth  came  higher  goals. 
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2 

NATURALIZATION 

Situation:  The  class  was  interested  in  a study  of  the  lives  of  men  who 
were  born  in  foreign  countries,  yet  immigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
i^ecame  leaders  in  various  fields— Americans  by  adoption.  The  question 
of  how  one  becomes  an  American  citizen  arose. 

Procedure:  The  class  felt  that  if  the  process  was  actually  presented  to 
the  group  in  dramatic  form  the  lesson  would  be  more  meaningful. 
Group  committees  set  to  work.  As  a stage  setting  for  the  lesson  a general 
discussion  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  an  American  citizen  was 
l:>asic.  Pupils  were  then  selected  as  Judge,  Alien  or  Candidate,  Witnesses. 
One  committee  presented  the  filing  of  the  first  papers,  the  Declaration  of 
Intention.  An  explanation  of  the  law  and  the  lapse  of  time  followed. 
Then  came  the  Court  session:  Examination,  questioning  of  witnesses. 
Oath,  words  of  counsel  by  the  Judge,  and  presentation  of  Certificate  of 
Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

The  pupils  were  much  interested  in  the  Naturalization  Oath  and  a 
detailed  study  of  it  was  made. 

Naturalization  Oath 

“I  hereby  declare,  on  oath,  that  I absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and 
abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state 
or  sovereignty  of  whom  or  which  I have  heretofore  been  a subject  or  citi- 
zen; that  I will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  and  that  I take  this 
obligation  freely  without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion: 
So  help  me  God.  In  acknoiuledgment  whereof  I have  hereunto  affixed 
my  signature.” 

Outcomes: 

1.  The  pupils  participated  actively  through  the  dramatization— they 
lived  and  experienced. 

2.  Although  the  “judge”  showed  some  knowledge  of  court  procedure, 
he  was  wiser  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

3.  The  lesson  afforded  opportunities  for  constructive  criticism  by 
pupils  to  pupils. 

4.  Mistakes  were  made  l:mt  they  were  corrected  in  a sympathetic 
atmosphere. 

3 

INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

Situation:  In  a social  studies  class  the  pupils  suggested  that  some  time 
be  devoted  to  a discussion  of  individual  rights.  This  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  observance  of  the  ratifying  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 


THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


Procedure:  As  the  discussion  proceeded,  the  question  ot  duties  or  respon- 
sibilities, as  well  as  rights,  arose.  The  pupils  pointed  out  that  every  indi- 
vidual right  is  accompanied  by  a corresponding  individual  duty.  The 
following  outline  was  developed: 


RIGHT 

DUTY 

1. 

The  Right  to  express  an  opinion- 
written  or  oral. 

The  Duty  to  study  problems  and  is- 
sues very  carefully  in  all  areas  per- 
taining to  government. 

2. 

The  Right  to  vote. 

The  Duty  to  support  and  respect  duly 
elected  officers. 

3. 

The  Right  to  worship  according  to 
one’s  own  conscience. 

The  Duty  to  accord  the  same  privi- 
leges to  others. 

4. 

The  Right  to  petition. 

The  Duty  to  ask  no  more  for  one's 
self  than  for  others. 

5. 

The  Right  to  own  property. 

The  Duty  to  respect  the  property  of 
others. 
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Each  privilege  with  its  corresponding  responsibility  was  discussed  by 
the  members  of  the  class  and  adopted  as  a plank  for  democratic  class- 
room living  throughout  the  semester.  Although  the  group  began  their 
discussion  with  the  classroom,  they  soon  expanded  their  ideas  to  include 
school,  community,  and  government.  They  found  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples applicable  in  each  area. 

Outcomes:  The  pupils  learned  to  participate  actively  as  informed  and 
responsible  citizens  in  solving  social  and  political  problems.  They 
learned  that  democracy  frequently  requires  compromise— rights  and 
privileges  also  entail  duties  and  responsibilities. 

4 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

Situation:  In  a sociology  class  the  question  of  how  school  pupils  can  ac- 
tively participate  in  community  affairs  was  raised.  One  member  re- 
marked: “If  we  are  citizens  why  must  we  wait  until  we  vote  before  our 
voice  is  heard  in  the  community?  School  is  a training  center  where  we 
should  receive  practical  community  experience.  What  can  be  done?” 

Procedure:  This  was  the  challenge.  The  group  went  to  work  to  find  the 
answers.  After  much  discussion  the  following  program  evolved— 

1.  A study  of  the  school  community 

a.  Population 

b.  Social  agencies 

c.  Recreational  facilities 

d.  Housing 

2.  Interviews  with  members  of  the  Adult  Community  Council 

a.  To  seek  their  aid 

b.  To  enlist  their  advice 

3.  A visit  to  a Housing  Project  to  become  familiar  with  what  had 
been  done  in  the  clearance  of  slum  areas. 

4.  A letter  to  City  Council  to  focus  attention  on  the  meager  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  community. 

Results: 

1.  Two  members  from  the  sociology  class  and  two  members  from  the 
School  Student  Council  were  invited  to  become  members  in  the 
Community  Council.  Pupils  would  thus  be  informed  of  the  prob- 
lems and  accomplishments  of  the  Adult  Community  Council. 

2.  The  Class  was  invited  to  help  write  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Community  Council. 

3.  The  class  committee  report  on  recreational  facilities  was  given  to 
the  adult  organization.  With  this  added  impetus  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations were  effected  by  the  city  authorities. 


THE  SCHOOL  STUDIES  TRANSPORTATION 


Elements:  The  members  of  this  class  learned  through  first-hand  experi- 
ences how  to  cooperate  and  compromise  with  other  community  groups. 
Their  program  was  more  meaningful  because  they  initiated  and  exe- 
cuted it  of  their  own  accord.  Since  most  community  councils  do  not 
tolerate  social  stratification  based  on  birth,  race,  religion,  or  position, 
pupils  learned  to  respect  the  personality  of  every  individual  whatever 
his  origin  or  present  status.  Finally,  this  project  kept  the  Community 
Council  informed  as  to  what  was  done  in  the  schools— a good  example  of 
public  relations  work. 


5 

PARTICIPATION  AS  A COMMUNITY  CITIZEN 

Situation:  By  act  of  the  1947  General  Assembly,  Pennsylvania  School 
Laws  authorizing  boards  of  school  directors  to  maintain  with  regular 
state-aid  any  type  of  recreational  or  social  service  for  out-of-school  youth 
and  adults,  were  amended  to  include  such  state-aid  for  like  services  for 
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day-school  pupils  and  children  also,  during  their  out-of-school  hours, 
provided  such  school  extension  services  were  organized  and  administered 
as  an  integral  part  of  a local  program  of  free  public  school  service. 

Procedure:  Adults  called  a community  meeting  of  taxpayers.  The 

teacher  told  the  seniors  about  it  and  stated  that  the  subject  of  discussion 
would  be  recreation.  Questions,  comments,  and  arguments  were  more 
than  heated,  for  each  seemed  to  have  a determined  idea  of  what  the 
taxpayers  owed  the  boys  and  girls  of  their  age. 

One  boy  suggested  sending  a representative  to  the  meeting  to  tell  what 
the  teen-age  group  wanted.  They  appointed  two  members  who  attended, 
listened  with  considerable  surprise  to  the  discussion,  and  reported  to 
their  class  next  morning. 

The  trend  of  the  thinking  and  talking  changed.  The  point  of  view 
now  included  all  ages  and  community  resources  to  provide  recreation. 
The  outcome  of  that  day’s  work  was  “What  can  we  do?” 

In  Assembly  that  week  a movie  was  shown  about  the  development  of 
recreation  in  Decatur.^  By  this  time  some  citizens  had  “fliers”  printed 
lor  the  purpose  of  informing  taxpayers  of  the  law  and  the  tentative  plans. 

The  class  volunteered  to  distribute  the  fliers.  They  “covered”  the 
town.  They  allocated  the  work  among  themselves  and  carried  out  the 
plans  made. 

Some  worked  individually  and  were  responsible  for  a part  of  the  street 
or  a section  of  the  rural  area  but  most  of  them  worked  on  teams. 

The  activity  required  a rather  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Act,  of  its 
purpose  and  possibilities,  and  of  the  local  need  for  free  public  recrea- 
tional and  social  opportunities,  and  an  ability  to  present  convincingly 
the  arguments  for  the  program  to  the  local  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  his  Board  of  School  Directors. 

Result:  A committee  was  named  to  meet  with  public  school  officials. 
The  program  as  recommended  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  School 
Directors.  A director  and  recreation  leaders  were  employed.  Now  the 
town  has  a very  active  program  of  free  public  recreation  regularly  estab- 
lished as  a part  of  its  public  school  service. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  all  this  progress  came  as  the  result  of  the 
distribution  of  the  fliers.  But  the  students  had  a part  in  laying  the 
groundwork  just  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  Is  there  a more  satisfying 
result  than  that  of  being  accepted  as  one  of  a group  working  toward  a 
goal?  The  students  feel  proud  that  they  were  able  to  make  a contribution. 


^ Title  of  film,  “Decatur.” 
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Democratic  Elements  Exemplified:  The  Seniors  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  a legislative  act  to  our  community  and  gained  respect  for  laws 
for  the  social  good. 

They  are  familiar  with  the  way  a community  solved  one  economic 
problem  by  democratic  action. 

They  are  accepted  as  participants  in  community  planning. 

They  practiced  personal  habits  of  behavior  based  on  ethical  principles 
of  American  Democracy.  They  understand  the  needs  and  accept  the  re 
sponsibility  for  meeting  these  needs  in  the  community. 

6 

PUPILS  TAKE  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS 

Situation:  One  high  school  has  conducted  a project  in  Citizenship  for 
several  years.  Ninth-grade  teachers  of  English,  language,  science,  and 
social  studies  have  outlined  and  supervised  the  program  for  taking  the 
annual  census  for  the  local  school  district.  The  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  successive  classes  of  the  ninth  grade  under  the  direct  guidance  of 
the  social  studies  teachers. 

Procedure:  Each  of  the  three  homerooms  of  the  ninth  grade  selected 
through  elections  two  members  for  a census  committee.  The  committee 
proceeded  to  plan  the  entire  project,  guided  by  the  social  studies  teach- 
ers. First  of  all,  the  committee  divided  the  town  into  six  sections.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  acted  as  chairman  for  one  section.  Next,  each 
chairman  chose  as  many  members  of  the  class  as  were  deemed  necessary 
to  contact  the  homes. 

After  the  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made  the  entire  ninth 
grade  was  assembled  for  a general  meeting.  The  supervising  principal 
and  the  high  school  principal  outlined  the  general  purpose  of  the  cen- 
sus project.  Next,  all  phases  of  the  problem  were  discussed  with  the 
students,  and  finally  each  chairman  met  with  members  of  his  section  to 
assign  necessary  materials.  The  members  of  the  committee  selected  the 
streets  they  wanted  to  cover. 

Throughout  the  actual  taking  of  the  census  the  six  chairmen  held  fre- 
quent meetings  for  the  purposes  of  solving  problems  which  arose  and 
of  turning  in  completed  cards.  While  the  project  had  been  going  on,  the 
social  studies  classes  were  studying  the  community.  Pioblems  connected 
with  the  census  were  discussed  in  class  and  the  group  made  recommenda- 
tions to  solve  them.  Members  of  the  class  volunteered  to  compile  the 
necessary  statistics  from  the  cards.  These  figures  were  used  in  the  annual 
report  from  the  school  district  to  the  State  J)epartment  of  Public  In 
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struction.  The  figures  were  used  as  a basis  for  a general  summary  of 
the  community  in  the  social  studies  unit. 

Outcomes:  The  class  worked  cooperatively  in  arriving  at  their  findings. 
They  learned  that  compromise  is  a part  of  democracy.  Confronted  with 
a mass  of  data,  pupils  came  to  realize  that  critical  thinking  and  weighing 
of  evidence  were  needed.  While  each  pupil  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
freely,  the  group  learned  that  courteous  respect  for  human  rights  of 
others  is  more  important  than  property  rights. 

Result:  Each  ninth-grade  class  has  developed  a very  real  sense  of  unity 
lias  attained  a deeper  feeling  of  school  and  community  citizenship. 


7 

SOCIALISM 

Many  present-day  problems  have  their  roots  in  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. A class  in  World  History  assigned  one  committee  to  select  a prob- 
lem from  current  literature  and  make  a study  of  it.  This  group  chose 
the  topic  Socialism.  After  much  discussion  they  delimited  the  prob- 
lem to  “Socialism  as  Advocated  by  Karl  Marx,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Robert 
Owen.” 

Procedure: 

1.  The  pupils  made  a study  of  the  materials  in  their  textbooks.  Next, 
they  turned  to  the  library  for  research.  Newspapers  and  current 
literature  were  explored. 

2.  A comparison  was  made  of  the  social  and  economic  situations 
which  prevailed  in  Germany,  France,  England,  with  similar  con- 
temporary conditions  in  the  United  States. 

3.  In  their  report  to  the  class,  members  of  the  committee  presented 
the  ideas  of  Marx,  Blanc,  and  Owen  in  the  first  person.  This  not 
only  sustained  class  interest  but  vitalized  the  whole  project. 

4.  With  the  background  thus  set,  the  class  was  prepared  to  compare 
European  roots,  or  beginnings,  with  present-day  interpretations  of 
Socialism. 

5.  Student  Findings— 

a.  The  pupils  decided  that  social  gains  had  been  steadily  increased 
in  the  United  States  under  our  present  form  of  government. 

b.  Many  projects  involving  socialization  have  long  been  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  American  life:  United  States  Mail  Service,  Pub- 
lic School  System,  Housing  Projects. 

c.  Radical  socialization  feeds  on  business  depressions,  unemploy- 
ment, ignorance  of  the  people,  and  poverty. 
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d.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  as  a person  are  recog- 
nized by  our  State.  The  American  way  is  not  only  government 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people  but  also  for  the  people. 

e.  The  word  socialism  has  many  interpretations;  it  is  a relative 
term. 


8 

THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 

Situation:  As  an  outgrowth  of  “Carver  Week”  a class  in  Sociology  became 
interested  in  the  Negro  and  his  contribution  to  American  life.  One  pupil 
remarked:  “Great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Negro  race  in  less  than 
a century.  We  need  more  information  about  Negro  accomplishments  and 
problems.” 

Procedure:  The  class  organized  into  committees.  Topics  for  investigation 
were  suggested  and  reports  prepared  on 

1.  The  American  Negro  and  Music 

2.  The  American  Negro  and  Literature 

3.  The  American  Negro  and  Science 

4.  The  American  Negro  and  Higher  Education 

With  this  orientation  as  a background  the  class  was  ready  to  discuss 
current  Negro  problems.  The  following  were  discussed; 

1.  The  Poll  Tax  and  Voting  Restrictions 

2.  Fair  Employment  Practices 

3.  Segregation 

4.  Prejudice— Its  causes  and  cures 

There  was  free  discussion  among  the  group.  The  discussion  needed 
and  used  various  techniques  to  hold  the  pupils  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Students  learned  to  observe  parliamentary  procedure. 
Each  learned  to  wait  his  turn.  Each  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others. 

A Committee  on  Outcomes  was  appointed.  They  screened  results  and 
submitted  a report  for  class  approval.  This  reopened  discussion.  Critical 
thinking  and  compromise  resulted  in  the  class  acceptance  of  the  follow- 
ing general  principles. 

Outcomes: 

The  class  agreed— 

1.  That  democracy  must  extend  into  every  realm  of  human  associa- 
tion. The  United  States  must  practice  what  it  preaches. 
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2.  That  every  man  must  be  judged  on  his  own  individual  merit. 

3.  That  talent  is  no  respecter  of  race. 

4.  That  public  schools  are  the  leveling  agency  in  this  country.  They 
build  much  toward  equal  opportunity. 

5.  That  balanced  information  tends  to  break  down  bigotry  and 
prejudice. 

6.  That  all  persons  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

7.  That  American  government  is  built  upon  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority. However,  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  rights  of 
the  minorities. 

8.  That  a good  American  citizen  has  formed  the  habit  of  good  fellow- 
ship, courtesy,  cooperation  and  compromise  in  getting  along  with 
other  people  regardless  of  color  or  ancestry. 


9 

PARTICIPATION  IN  LOCAL  POLITICS 

Situation:  The  topic  under  discussion  in  a Problems  of  Democracy  class 
was  Elections.  One  day  the  consideration  of  the  class  revolved  around 
the  local  political  workers  in  getting  out  the  vote.  The  sentiment  of  the 
class  was  that  since  they  were  not  of  age  there  was  not  anything  they 
could  do  in  an  election  campaign.  Sensing  the  feeling  of  the  class,  the 
teacher  asked  whether  any  members  of  the  class  would  like  to  take  some 
part  in  the  current  campaign  if  a way  could  be  found.  After  discussing 
the  proposition,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  class  gave  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. The  teacher  then  explained  that  whatever  we  might  find  to  do 
would  probably  have  to  be  done  outside  school  hours  and  observed  that 
most  political  workers  carried  on  this  type  of  work  after  their  regular 
working  hours.  This  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  a few,  but  in  reply  to 
a question  as  to  whether  the  class  wanted  to  go  into  the  matter  any  fur- 
ther, a goodly  number  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Procedure:  The  teacher  suggested  that,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
class,  the  pupils  do  some  thinking  about  the  matter,  talk  it  over  with  par- 
ents, and,  if  possible,  ask  some  of  the  local  political  leaders  for 
suggestions. 

When  the  class  met  again,  the  teacher  asked  one  of  the  pupils  if  he 
would  like  to  act  as  chairman  pro  tern,  if  the  class  consented.  “He  did, 
they  did,  and  we  were  set  to  go,’’  was  the  teacher’s  comment. 

The  chairman  first  appointed  a scribe  to  write  on  the  board  any  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  and  then  called  for  suggestions  from  the  class. 

One  girl  overheard  a neighbor  say  that  she  would  vote  if  she  could 
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get  someone  to  stay  with  the  baby.  This  brought  forth  the  suggestion 
that  girls  might  act  as  “baby  sitters.”  Next,  a boy  suggested  that  there 
might  be  some  people  who  would  go  to  the  polls  if  they  had  some  means 
of  transportation  other  than  that  provided  by  professional  politicians 
and  suggested  that  the  boys  might  get  their  dads’  cars  and  take  such  peo- 
ple to  the  polls.  Another  pupil  said  her  neighbor  belonged  to  a local 
political  organization  and  expected  to  receive  some  campaign  literature 
in  a few  days.  She  suggested  that  some  members  of  the  class  might  help 
distribute  this  literature. 

(Here  the  teacher  interposed  and  suggested  that  anything  the  class 
did  would  have  to  be  done  on  a nonpartisan  basis  if  the  public  was  to 
approve  the  activities;  that  we  would  have  to  offer  our  services  to  all 
regardless  of  party  affiliation.) 

A discussion  of  the  three  suggestions  brought  out  the  obvious  fact  that, 
to  be  effective,  our  project  needed  to  be  advertised.  Someone  suggested 
that  “fliers”  be  duplicated  and  distributed  throughout  the  town  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school.  The  class  chairman  appointed  a committee  to  work 
out  the  wording  of  the  flier,  duplicate  it,  and  arrange  for  its  distribution. 
Results:  A cooperative  spirit  prevailed  through  the  working  out  of  a 
common  project.  Pupils  became  more  familiar  with  the  political  setup 
in  the  community.  A better  understanding  of  the  politicians  as  people 
was  developed.  There  were  opportunities  to  develop  leadership,  creative 
and  organizational  ability.  The  pupils  also  felt  that  they  were  part  of  the 
active,  adult  political  community. 

Elements  Involved: 

1.  Developing  personal  habits  of  behavior  based  on  the  ethical,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritual  principles  and  laws  of  American  democracy. 

2.  Cultivating  an  appreciation  and  a love  of  American  democracy  and 
developing  a functional,  articulate  understanding  of  its  structure 
and  meaning. 

3.  Forming  habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  com- 
promise in  getting  along  with  other  people  regardless  of  color, 
creed,  or  ancestry. 

10 

THE  NEED  FOR  A STUDY  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Situation:  Two  boys  in  American  History  Class  were  subpoenaed  as  wit- 
nesses in  an  accident  case.  They  told  about  it  in  class  and  asked  what 
they  would  have  to  do. 

Procedure:  Since  none  of  the  class  had  been  in  court  or  seen  a trial  by 
jury,  they  were  very  mucn  interested  in  the  situation.  When  the  discus- 
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sion  lapsed  into  anecdote,  the  teacher  asked,  “Do  you  think  Jim  and  Bill 
ought  to  appear  against  the  driver?’’  Opinions  differed  but  everyone 
expressed  an  idea  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

When  the  teacher  asked,  “What  rights  have  the  boys?”  some  believed 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  provided  certain  rights  while  others  said  the  Penn- 
sylvania Constitution  gave  the  rights.  Each  group  set  out  to  verify  its 
position  and  discovered  both  Constitutions  provided  the  right  of  a trial 
by  jury.  One  girl  remarked,  “We  ought  to  study  these  Constitutions.  It’s 
no  telling  when  we  might  get  arrested  and  we  ought  to  know  our  rights.” 

Result:  The  class  studied  the  United  States  Constitution,  parts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution,  and  the  court  systems  because  they  felt  a per- 
sonal need  to  understand  the  structure  and  meaning  of  the  basic  instru- 
ments of  American  Democracy. 

The  stage  was  set  for  development  of  a study  of  the  Constitution  in  a 
democratic  way. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 

The  teacher  gave  each  member  of  the  class  a mimeographed  copy  of 
the  following  outline  and  with  the  class  worked  out  the  main  points.  At 
other  times,  this  teacher  has  worked  out  a similar  outline  with  the  class. 

I.  The  Articles  of  Confederation— 1781-1789 

A.  Story  of  adoption 

1.  Appointment  of  a committee  to  draw  up  a plan  for  a new  govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  that  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a Declaration  of  Independence  (June  7,  1776) 

2.  Adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  in  1777 

3.  Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  13  states  by  1781 
Reasons  for  the  difficulty  in  securing  ratification 

B.  Organization  of  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 

1.  Nature  of  the  confederation  (confederation  vs.  federation) 

2.  Fundamental  weaknesses 

C.  Problems  confronting  the  government  (Note  those  which  remained 
unsolved) 

D.  Accomplishments  of  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 

1.  Brought  the  Revolution  to  a successful  close;  negotiated  and  adopted 
a treaty  of  peace 

2.  Passed  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  and  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787 

3.  Provided  the  beginning  of  a national  government 
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II.  Constitutional  Convention— Philadelphia,  1787 

A.  Forerunners  of  the  Convention 

1.  Development  of  union  among  the  colonies  (later  states) 

1643  New  England  Confederation 

1754  Albany  Plan  of  union  (seven  colonies) 

1765  Stamp  Act  Congress  (nine  colonies) 

1772  Watauga  Association 

1773  Committees  of  Correspondence 

1774  First  Continental  Congress— Carpenter’s  Hall,  Philadelphia 
1775-1781  Second  Continental  Congress 

1781-1789  Articles  of  Confederation 

2.  Steps  leading  to  the  calling  of  the  Convention 

1785  Mt.  Vernon  (Alexandria)  Conference  (Maryland  and  Virginia) 

1786  Annapolis  Trade  Convention  (five  states) 

B.  Constitutional  Convention 

1.  Purpose:  "Sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con 
federation” 

2.  Delegates 

a.  Fifty-hve  delegates,  selected  by  the  state  legislatures,  most  of 
whom  had  a conservative  background  but  considerable  political 
experience,  about  half  of  whom  were  college  graduates 

b.  Leaders:  Washington  (presiding  officer)  , Madison  ("Father  of 
the  Constitution”)  , Franklin,  Hamilton,  Randolph,  Paterson. 
Wilson,  Robert  Morris,  Gouverneur  Morris 

c.  Pennsylvania’s  strong  delegation 

3.  Contributions  from  colonial  experience 

a.  English  Common  Law 

b.  Representative  government 

c.  Written  constitution 

4.  Chief  problems  and  compromises 

a.  Should  the  Articles  be  revised  or  a new  government  be 
planned? 

(1)  Ignoring  of  instructions,  because  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  considered  inadequate 

(2)  Need  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  states 
in  the  final  analysis  placed  the  responsibility  on  the 
states 

b.  Should  the  central  government  be  national  (based  on  the 
people)  or  federal  (based  on  the  states)  ?— the  Great  (or  Con- 
necticut) Compromise 

c.  How  could  the  conflicting  economic  interests  be  reconciled? 
Agricultural  interests  (especially  in  the  South)  vs.  the  commer- 
cial interests  (especially  in  the  North) 

(1)  Compromises  with  respect  to  slavery 

(a)  Three-fifths  compromise  for  the  counting  of  slaves 
in  the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  and  repre- 
sentation 

(b)  No  prohibition  of  slave  importation  until  20  years 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  in  the 
meantime  no  greater  rax  than  $10.00  for  each  im- 
ported slave 

(c)  Provision  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
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(2)  Compromises  with  respect  to  trade 

(a)  Granting  of  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
and  interstate  trade 

(b)  Prohibition  of  an  export  tax 

(c)  Provision  for  the  ratification  of  all  treaties  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 

(d)  Regulation  of  slave  trade  (see  above) 

d.  How  should  officials  be  selected? 

(1)  House  of  Representatives— directly  by  the  people 

(2)  Senate— indirectly  by  the  state  legislatures  (changed  bv 
Amendment  XVII— 1913) 

(3)  President— indirectly  by  the  Electoral  College 

(4)  Judiciary— appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate 

e.  Who  should  vote?— Qualifications  for  voting  left  to  the  states 
Subsequently  two  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  states: 
suffrage  should  not  be  restricted  because  of  “race,  color,  or  pre 
vious  condition  of  servitude,”  Amendment  XV— 1870;  sex. 
Amendment  XIX— 1920. 

f.  How  should  Constitution  be  ratified?  By  approval  of  the  Con 
vention  and  the  ratification  by  nine  states 

III.  Ratification  of  the  Constitution 

A.  Struggle  over  the  ratification 

1.  Federalists  vs.  Antifederalists 

2.  The  Federalist  Papers 

B.  Significance  of  the  struggle  in  Pennsylvania 

IV.  Analysis  of  the  Constitution 

A.  Framework  of  government 

1.  Legislative  branch:  Congfress 

a.  House  of  Representatives 

b.  Senate 

c.  Powers  and  duties  of  Congress 

d.  Congressional  procedure 

2.  Executive  branch 

a.  President  and  his  assistants 

b.  Executive  powers  and  duties 

3.  Judicial  branch 

a.  Organization  of  federal  courts 

b.  Powers  and  duties  of  courts 

4.  System  of  checks  and  balances 

B.  Means  by  which  the  government  may  be  expanded 

1.  Amendment 

2.  “Implied  powers" 

3.  Laws 

4.  Usage 

C.  Relation  between  the  national  government  and  the  states— Theory  of  di- 

vided sovereignty 
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Activities  which  the  class  enjoyed: 

1.  While  the  students  followed  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution, 
the  teacher  read  aloud  the  Preamble  as  it  was  first  presented: 

“We  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  union  . . 

The  class  noted  the  significance  in  the  change  of  phraseology  to 
“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  . . 

They  discussed  the  ideas  included  in  the  preamble. 

2.  In  order  to  teach  the  theory  of  divided  sovereignty,  the  teacher  put 
the  following  diagram  on  the  blackboard.  The  students  listed  the 
respective  powers. 


a.  Delegated  powers  A (i.  e.,  those  of  the  United  States) 

b.  Residual  powers  B (i.  e.,  those  of  the  states) 

c.  Concurrent  powers  C (i.  e.,  those  held  jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  the  states) 

d.  Prohibited  activities  D 

(1)  To  both  state  and  federal  governments 

(2)  To  federal  government 

(3)  To  state  governments 

Note:  Sometimes  it  is  better  not  to  distinguish  among  the  pro- 
hibited activities.  The  important  point  is  that  the  students 
realize  that  there  are  prohibited  activities. 

3.  In  order  to  teach  the  system  of  checks  and  balances,  the  teacher 
placed  the  following  diagram  on  the  board  and  together  the  class 
and  teacher  worked  out  the  system  of  checks. 

a.  Ways  in  which  the  President  checks  the  power  of  Congress 

b.  Ways  in  which  Congress  checks  the  power  of  the  President 
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c.  Ways  in  which  the  President  checks  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court 

d.  Ways  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  checks  the  powers  of  the 
President 


e.  Ways  in  which  Congress  (especially  the  Senate)  checks  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court 

f.  Ways  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  checks  the  power  of  Con- 
gress 


4.  Just  as  James  Wilson  did  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
students  placed  in  one  column  the  main  points  of  the  Virginia 
Plan,  in  a second  column,  those  of  the  New  Jersey  Plan,  and  in  a 
third  column,  the  compromises  agreed  upon. 

If  the  students  live  near  Philadelphia,  they  may  see  James  Wil- 
son’s manuscript  at  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  13th  and 
Locust  Streets.  Arrangements  to  see  this  document  should  be 
made  in  advance. 

5.  The  students  gave  biographical  sketches  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention. 

6.  Another  group  of  students  listed  the  Revolutionary  leaders  who 
were  not  present  at  the  Convention  and  tried  to  find  the  reason 
for  the  absence  of  each. 

7.  To  teach  the  “elastic  clause”  of  the  Constitution,  the  teacher  se- 
cured a rubber  band  and  stretched  it  in  various  directions,  then 
said,  “What  keeps  this  rubber  band  from  flying  into  your  face?”— 
“Your  thumb.”— “Yes,  will  you  tell  me  what  phrase  in  the  elastic 
clause  (Article  I,  Section  8,  last  sentence)  ties  it  to  the  Constitu- 
tion?—Yes,  the  Constitution  may  be  stretched  in  any  direction, 
provided  the  interpretation  is  anchored  to  one  of  the  foregoing 
powers.”  The  class  worked  out  specific  ways  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  “stretched”  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous were  interested  in  seeing  in  what  other  ways  it  could 
be  stretched. 

8.  In  order  that  the  class  might  realize  the  length  of  time  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  growing,  the  teacher  wrote  a few  dates  on  the 
board  and  let  the  class  do  subtractions. 
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1789  Beginning  of  the  government  under  the  Constitution 
1619  House  of  Burgesses,  established  in  Virginia,  first  repre- 
sentative assembly 

170  Years  required  to  develop  our  U.  S.  Constitution 

1949 

1789 

160  Years  our  U.  S.  Constitution  has  been  in  force 

1789  Beginning  of  the  government  under  the  Constitution 
1607  Use  of  English  Common  Law  in  Virginia 

182  Years  of  government  under  English  Law  in  the  New 
World  prior  to  ratification  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 

Other  combinations  of  dates  could  be  used  to  produce  similar 
concepts. 

9.  A group  of  students  contrasted  the  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  organization  of  the  United  States  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

10.  The  students  traced  the  origin  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  English 
Common  Law  (Magna  Charta,  Petition  of  Right,  and  Bill  of 
Rights) . They  compared  the  United  States  Bill  of  Rights  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Bill  of  Rights.  They  discussed  ways  in  which  the 
Bill  of  Rights  could  grow  through  interpretation  and  through 
legislation. 

Elements:  The  students  came  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  basic 
document  of  American  Democracy.  They  realized  that  while  the  Consti- 
tution itself  was  written  in  a few  months,  many  of  the  basic  ideas  had 
been  practiced  for  more  than  a hundred  years;  they  saw  that  the  “Lath- 
ers” were  most  successful  when  they  built  on  their  experience;  they  real- 
ized that  the  Constitution  had  grown  through  the  years  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  grow.  They  saw  that  the  Constitution  is  in  no  way  a static 
thing,  that  it  will  live  so  long  as  the  citizens  wish  it  to  live,  that  within  its 
framework  far-reaching  reforms  have  been  accomplished  and  will  be 
accomplished. 

Because  the  teacher  used  democratic  methods  in  leading  the  discussions, 
the  students  learned  democratic  practices  through  participation  in  the 
informal  group  discussions  and  activities.  The  values  of  departure  from 
a formal  assignment-recitation  procedure  were  evident. 
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11 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE' 

Situation:  As  part  of  the  regular  course  in  American  History  1,  the 
pupils  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  grade  studied  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  a great  historical  and  literary  document. 

Procedure:  While  the  students  followed  the  text  in  their  books  (printed 
in  the  appendix  of  most  American  histories) , the  teacher  read  the  first 
part,  the  statement  of  the  basic  rights  of  man.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  teacher,  the  students  sought  the  meaning.  Wdien  necessary,  they 
used  the  dictionary  and  traced  the  origin  of  words  to  their  Latin  roots. 
But  more  than  that,  they  tried  to  find  the  connotation  of  words  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  now.  They  analyzed  ideas.  Some  examples 
follow: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness. 

They  noted  that  all  of  us  are  “equal”  before  God  and  before  the 
law  and  that  this  equality  before  the  law  was  insured  by  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  that  a man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  Some 
students  added  that  all  children  in  a family  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  their 
mother  and  of  their  father.  Other  students  wondered  whether  we  could 
give  more  equal  opportunities  to  more  people. 

They  discussed  the  right  of  “Life,”  referred  again  to  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  that  a man  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty.  Some  of  the  students 
wondered  whether  “the  government  today  didn’t  have  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  people  alive  as  well  as  seeing  that  they  weren’t  unjustly 
killed.”  This  led  to  a discussion  of  the  social  and  economic  responsibili- 
ties of  government— what  responsibilities  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania had  taken,  what  responsibilities  they  should  take. 

The  connotation  of  “Liberty”  was  next  discussed.  Some  of  the  students 
felt  that  Liberty  meant  the  right  to  do  anything  you  wanted  to  so  long  as 
you  didn’t  interfere  with  anybody  else.  Others  insisted  that  you  had  to 
think  of  the  next  generation  as  well  as  our  own,  and  we  shoiddn’t  waste 
all  the  coal  and  forests.  Others  were  of  the  opinion  that  people  in  the 
United  States  could  be  free  only  if  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
free.  “Was  it  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to  free  other  peoples 
the  w^ay  the  United  States  had  freed  the  slaves?”  The  class  was  surprised 

^ Many  valuable  suggestions  for  teaching  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  other  historic  docu* 
ments  may  be  found  in  Your  Heritage  of  Freedom,  by  William  H.  Hartley  and  John  E.  Dugan. 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1948.) 
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to  learn  that  in  an  earlier  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  had  been  provided  for  and  that  a number 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  were  opposed  to  slavery  and  wanted 
slaves  freed.  The  students  did  not  achieve  a definition  of  “Liberty”  but 
after  a long  and  many-sided  discussion,  they  agreed  that  “Liberty”  or 
“Freedom”  had  grown  and  should  continue  to  grow,  and  that  they  as 
citizens  could,  if  they  wished,  help  it  to  grow  in  our  own  country  and  in 
the  world. 

“The  pursuit  of  Happiness”  did  not  elicit  so  many  comments  as  either 
“Life”  or  “Liberty.”  The  students  noted,  however,  the  use  of  “pursuit” 
and  “guessed  you  couldn’t  give  happiness  the  way  you  did  a trial  by 
jury.” 

With  this  background  of  discussion,  which  had  lasted  nearly  two  pe- 
riods, they  disposed  rather  quickly  of  the  other  “self-evident  truths.” 
They  were  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  a people  that  overthrew 
one  government  to  institute  a new  government,  determined  to  see  that 
that  goverment  should  derive  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

After  the  basic  philosophy  had  been  discussed,  the  class  wanted  to 
know  whether  Jefferson  had  originated  the  ideas.  The  teacher  suggested 
that  if  some  of  them  were  willing  to  do  some  “hard  reading”  they  might 
be  able  to  answer  the  question.  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  some 
of  the  more  able  students  read  Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense,  Rous- 
seau’s Social  Contract,  parts  of  John  Locke’s  Treatise  on  Government, 
parts  of  De  Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws.  Others  read  articles  about 
these  men  and  about  Jefferson  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The 
class  read  the  material  in  the  available  textbooks.  Several  days  later  the 
students  reported  to  class  and  concluded  their  discussion.  One  youngster 
crystallized  the  thought  of  the  class  by  saying,  “You  know,  that  part  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  tells  the  hopes  and  ideas  of  many  people 
in  many  countries,  and  it  holds  good  today.”  The  teacher  suggested 
that  they  might  like  to  memorize  this  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. For  several  days  thereafter,  the  American  History  period  be- 
gan with  a group  reading  and/or  reciting  (depending  on  the  progress 
of  individuals  in  memorization)  of  Jefferson’s  cadent  phrases. 

In  the  meantime  the  students  had,  at  home  and  in  the  library,  hunted 
out  the  laws  and  the  actions  which  illustrated  the  abuses  of  the  English, 
especially  the  King,  as  stated  by  Jefferson.  (This  is  an  excellent  way  to 
review  the  causes  of  the  Revolution.) 

Finally,  the  class  read  and  analyzed  the  Declaration  itself.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  last  sentence  and  noticed  that  the  signers  relied  upon 
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God  and  each  other.  One  thoughtful  student  remarked,  “I  guess  if  we 
could  trust  God  and  each  other  we  could  do  almost  anything,  even  now.” 

Outcomes:  So  far  as  content  is  concerned,  the  students  learned  to  under- 
stand, to  appreciate,  and  to  value  one  of  the  great  documents  of  the 
United  States.  They  learned  that  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes  such  basic 
ideals  as  life,  liberty,  and  equality  have  grown  and  should  continue  to 
grow,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  holds  a challenge  for  them 
today,  because  it  is  a living,  growing  document. 

So  far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  they  learned  the  give-and-take  of 
ideas,  the  art  of  differing  with  one’s  neighbor,  the  ability  to  understand 
an  opposing  point  of  view  and  even  to  compromise  in  the  interpretation 
of  basic  principles. 


12 

DEVELOPING  PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  IN  SCHOOL  BETTERMENT 

Situation:  The  general  topic  of  public  education  was  being  studied  and 
discussed  by  a Problems  of  Democracy  class.  The  question  as  to  whether 
public  schools  in  general,  and  our  own  school  in  particular,  could  be 
improved,  was  under  discussion.  Since  the  pupils  were  quite  interested  in 
the  subject,  the  class  as  a whole  decided  to  go  into  the  matter  more 
thoroughly. 

Procedure:  The  class  formed  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  and 
elected  a chairman  and  a secretary.  The  chairman  suggested  that  anyone 
who  could  think  of  anything  that  needed  improvement  should  mention 
it  and  instructed  the  secretary  to  make  a note  of  it.  Numerous  things 
were  mentioned  and  the  secretary  promised  to  have  the  list  duplicated. 
At  this  point  it  became  evident  that  the  pupils  needed  some  help;  so 
the  teacher  suggested  that  opposite  each  item  the  class  should  list  the  im- 
provement they  wanted  and  the  school  organization  or  administrator 
that  would  have  to  act  if  any  change  were  to  be  effected.  This  was  done. 
The  teacher  then  asked  the  class  if  they  wanted  to  work  on  one  item  at 
a time,  as  a class,  or  divide  themselves  into  as  many  committees  as  there 
were  items  on  our  list.  The  class  decided  on  the  latter.  The  chairman 
then  asked  each  pupil  to  write  his  name  and  his  first,  second,  and  third 
choice  on  a slip  of  paper.  The  chairman  worked  out  the  personnel  of 
each  committee  from  these  slips,  and  then  suggested  that  each  committee 
effect  its  own  organization  and  get  down  to  work. 

Each  committee  worked  out  a list  of  things  which  it  thought  were 
wrong  with  the  particular  item  it  was  investigating,  put  this  list  in  one 
column,  and  a list  of  suggested  improvements  in  a second  column.  Next, 
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each  committee  contacted  the  school  organization  or  administrator,  pre- 
sented their  criticisms  and  tried  to  get  some  action.  As  each  committee 
found  a phase  of  the  problem  they  thought  was  important  enough,  they 
asked  to  report  to  the  class.  The  class  gave  its  reaction  and  suggestions 
for  further  action.  This  continued  until  each  committee  was  satisfied 
that  it  could  do  nothing  more,  and  then  a final  report  was  made  to  the 
class. 

Result:  Some  members  of  the  class  received  leadership  training.  Pupils 
learned  how  to  attack  a problem  with  a minimum  of  direction  from  the 
teacher.  Critical  thinking  was  directed  toward  problems  the  pupils 
felt  existed.  The  pupils  developed  a spirit  of  community  action  and  ac- 
complishment in  attacking  common  problems  because,  in  a fair  number 
of  instances,  improvements  were  brought  about.  Pupils  developed  a bet- 
ter understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  position  of  administrators  in 
their  attempts  to  broaden  old,  or  introduce  new  courses  of  study.  Habits 
of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise  were  pro- 
moted. Pupils  had  learned  to  participate  actively  as  informed,  responsi- 
ble citizens  of  their  school  community. 

13 

WORLD  HISTORY 

A— Study  of  Modern  Greece 

Situation:  Newspaper  articles  about  the  situation  in  Greece  caused  the 
World  History  class  to  suggest  that  a box  of  clothing  be  packed  and  sent 
to  Greece. 

Procedure:  The  class  felt  a real  need  to  do  something  about  poor  Greek 
people.  The  class  elected  a chairman  and  a committee  to  pack  the  box. 
Pupils  brought  the  clothing.  The  box  was  sent. 

A letter  of  thanks  and  an  enclosed  snapshot  aroused  so  much  interest 
that  the  class  decided  to  study  the  Greek  situation  in  world  affairs. 

The  teacher  and  several  students  voted  no,  but  they  were  the  minority; 
so  the  class  began  a study  of  Greece. 

The  group  decided  to  work  as  a unit  rather  than  divide  into  commit- 
tees. Perhaps  because  our  materials  were  so  limited  (mostly  newspapers 
and  magazines)  the  class  soon  realized  that  modern  Greece  is  so  inter- 
related with  other  peoples  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  broaden  their 
field  of  interests 

Ted  summarized  the  situation  neatly  when  he  said,  “The  Greeks  are 
sure  mixed  up  with  a lot  of  people.  You’ve  got  to  know  a lot  about  the 
whole  world  to  find  out  a little  about  Greece.” 
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The  development  of  the  unit  became  so  broad  that  the  investigations  of 
the  class  covered  most  of  the  material  the  teacher  of  \\^orld  History 
thought  should  be  taught. 

Outcome  of  Project:  Interest  in  Greece  has  been  so  keen  in  this  class 
that  several  members  correspond  regularly  with  various  Greeks  and  boxes 
have  been  sent  for  two  years. 

The  members  of  the  class  have  a personal  interest  in  the  European 
situation  and  have  experienced  a personal  responsibility  for  understand- 
ing and  fostering  friendly  international  relations.  One  point  worried  the 
teacher  all  year,  that  the  bias  she  thought  the  students  were  developing 
would  affect  their  thinking.  As  world  events  changed  and  Palestine,  the 
Marshall  Plan,  etc.,  took  over  immediate  interest,  the  teacher  noted  that 
this  group  followed  these  developments  with  interest  equal  to  that  ol 
other  classes  who  approached  ^\'orld  History  through  other  interests. 

This  interest  in  Greece  carried  over  the  second  year  into  their  study  of 
the  fundamentals  of  American  democracy  and  an  understanding  of  the 
functioning  of  our  government. 

Results:  The  students  cultivated  an  appreciation  of  American  democracy 
and  the  privileges  we  have.  They  realized  the  development  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  its  source  from  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans. 

A recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  different  peoples  of  the  world 
and  the  personal  responsibility  for  fostering  international  understanding 
and  peace  became  almost  automatic  and  a part  of  their  everyday  think- 
ing. They  improved  their  habits  of  critical  and  constructive  thinking  as 
applied  to  solving  social  and  political  problems. 

Habits  of  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise  de- 
veloped; and  they  exercised  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  choose  what 
they  wished  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  relation  to  the  good  of  the  entire 
group. 


B— Stone  Age  Period 

Situation:  The  teacher  wanted  to  motivate  the  class  toward  the  study 
of  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Development  of  Man  as  their  next  unit,  so  he 
used  some  arrowheads  as  paperweights  on  his  desk.  The  boys  and  girls 
started  talking  about  the  ones  they  had  or  had  seen;  next  they  brought 
their  collections  into  the  classroom. 

Procedure:  Since  the  idea  is  thus  indirectly  planted,  the  class  will  vote 
to  study  Indians.  One  year  a boy  suggested  making  a collection  of  Stone 
Age  implements.  Bill  was  chosen  president  because  he  knew  the  most 
about  the  subject.  When  he  took  charge  a typical  American  democracy 
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was  at  work.  The  shy  pupils  watched  the  proceedings,  fingered  over  the 
arrows,  asked  questions  and  followed  orders  and  suggestions  of  the 
others.  The  aggressive  ones  hunted  facts,  argued,  and  generally  tried 
to  get  their  ideas  accepted.  The  country  children  came  forth  with  good 
specimens  and  their  contributions  were  recognized  as  such  by  majority 
decision. 

Result:  The  class  worked  together  and  gained  an  understanding  of  the 
local  physical  environment  that  caused  the  Stone  Age  people  to  live 
here,  their  social  customs,  laws,  etc.  They  learned  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Stone  Age  people  throughout  the  world.  They  discovered  that  many 
of  our  laws,  customs,  etc.,  originated  in  the  life  of  these  people. 

Much  of  this  teaching  came  with  class  discussion  and  reports  from 
groups  working  together. 


C— Cities 

Situation:  The  teacher  wanted  the  class  to  study  the  cities  of  the  world, 
their  development  and  influence  in  relation  to  world  history,  but  she 
couldn’t  think  of  a way  to  interest  this  group  in  cities.  She  said,  “Do 
you  really  want  to  study  about  cities?’’ 

Fred  answered,  “Let’s  each  take  a city  we  want  and  find  out  about  it.” 
Why  that  class  of  42  took  so  enthusiastically  to  that  idea  still  puzzles  the 
teacher.  No  one  stopped  to  decide  if  he  should  do  it;  each  one  started 
hunting  for  a city  to  study. 

Procedure:  After  each  had  decided  upon  a city,  a list  was  made.  The 
class  organized  itself  by  geographical  location— those  in  South  America 
being  one  group,  those  in  Europe  another,  those  in  western  United 
States  another,  etc. 

They  wrote  letters  to  get  material  from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
from  foreign  embassies. 

Rivalry  became  intense  about  the  contribution  and  value  of  each  city. 
The  children  were  too  impatient  to  wait  for  answers  to  their  letters;  so 
they  worked  on  materials  found  in  texts  and  in  the  libraries. 

Some  unity  came  to  the  class  when  they  discovered  in  their  group  re- 
ports that  many  cities  grew  for  similar  reasons  and  that  the  problems  of 
cities  were  much  the  same.  Comparison  of  the  problems  of  various  rural 
areas  showed  that  these  too  were  similar. 

The  response  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  was  abundant  and  the 
students  found  they  had  to  select  and  evaluate  before  they  could  present 
reports  to  the  class.  They  enjoyed  using  the  balopticon  (projector)  as 
they  illustrated  their  reports. 
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Results:  The  students  gained— 

1.  An  understanding  of  effects  of  physical  and  social  environment  on 
human  behavior  and  welfare 

2.  Use  of  skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical  and  constructive  think- 
ing 

3.  A recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different  jieoples  of  the 
world  and  the  need  for  fostering  international  understanding 

4.  An  appreciation  of  American  democracy 

5.  Through  their  method  of  working  on  the  problem,  use  of  the  hab- 
its of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise. 

D— Rights  of  People  in  England  and  France 

Situation:  Newspaper  articles  frequently  refer  to  the  democracies  of 
Western  Europe.  In  a class  in  World  History  a pupil  raised  the  question 
as  to  how  these  peoples  secured  rights  for  the  common  man.  The  class 
agreed  to  study  the  progress  made  in  France  and  in  England  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  These  two  democracies  represented  two  different  ways 
of  obtaining  rights  for  all  men. 

Procedure:  The  pupils  found  that  they  needed  additional  information. 
The  following  questions  were  listed  on  the  blackboard— 

1.  What  rights  did  the  people  want? 

2.  How  did  they  get  them? 

3.  How  long  did  it  take? 

4.  Were  any  rights  lost? 

5.  Were  any  rights  regained? 

6.  Do  the  people  have  these  rights  today? 

The  class  organized  into  committees.  One  group  set  to  work  to  find 
the  answers  which  the  French  group  gave.  The  group  chairman  wrote 
their  answers  on  the  blackboard,  recording  a series  of  bloody  revolutions 
during  which  rights  were  gained,  lost,  and  regained.  The  same  procedure 
was  used  in  finding  the  answers  which  the  English  group  gave.  The 
demands  of  the  Chartists  (1838)  were  listed  on  the  board,  as  well  as 
the  laws  and  years  by  which  these  demands  were  satisfied. 

After  all  facts  had  been  presented,  the  pupils  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  parliamentary,  evolutionary  way  of  the  English  and 
the  recurring  revolutionary  way  of  the  French.  With  the  evidence  di- 
rectly before  them,  pupils  arrived  at  their  own  conclusions.  Democracy 
could  be  achieved  either  way: 

On  their  findings  they  made  these  statements  of  their  conclusions— 

1.  Reform  through  law  requires  time  but  it  appears  to  endure. 
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2.  Gains  made  through  revolutions  are  frequently  temporary. 

3.  In  democracies,  if  people  really  desire  reforms,  they  can  be  secured. 

4.  A measure  which  may  seem  radical  to  one  generation  can  become 
generally  accepted  in  the  next  and  be  considered  conservative  to 
the  third. 

5.  Political  democracy  usually  precedes  social  democracy. 

Elements:  The  class  learned  that  there  are  no  greater  rights  than  human 
rights.  Opportunities  accorded  to  some  must  be  accorded  to  all.  Dc 
mocracy  assures  a sense  of  unity  to  all  people— £ pliiribus  iinum.  The 
pupils  gained  an  appreciation  of  the  struggle  to  secure  those  rights 
which  so  often  are  taken  for  granted  by  ensuing  generations. 


14 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

Situation:  In  any  large  group,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  use  parliamentary 
law  to  obtain  democratic  action.  Order  is  necessary.  It  is  imj^ortant  foi 
a citizen  to  know  his  rights  and  privileges  in  the  mechanics  of  parlia 
mentary  law.  To  use  parliamentary  procedures  effectively  students  need 
to  practice  as  well  as  to  know  the  rules. 

Procedure:  When  a teacher  uses  democratic  methods  in  his  teachiiw 

O 

there  are  many  times  he  suggests  to  students  that  they  organize  the  class. 
This  poses  a problem  for  children.  How  do  they  organize  a class?  Ol 
course  they  have  selected  or  chosen  leaders,  elected  class  presidents,  and 
other  officers  in  grade  school,  Sunday  school,  clubs,  etc.  In  the  secondary 
school  when  students  feel  a need  to  organize  a group,  a study  of  jjarlia- 
mentary  law  is  a wise  procedure.  The  timing  of  this  must  ht  the  class. 
Sometimes  the  students  feel  this  need  in  ninth  grade;  sometimes  it  comes 
in  the  eleventh  grade.  Often  the  study  of  parliamentary  procedure  is 
undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  students  need  an  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  start  their  work.  The  most  important  point  here  is  to 
capitalize  on  the  need  when  the  students  feel  a need  to  know  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  then  encourage  them  to  develop  the  study. 

One  school  prepared  tlie  following  charts  to  help  them  follow  parlia- 
mentary law  in  their  organizations. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 


PRECEDENCE,  OR 
RANK  OF  MOTIONS 

APPLICABLE  TO 
FOLLOWING 
MOTION 

INTERRUPT  ONE 
WHO  HAS  FLOOR 

RECOGNITION 

REQUIRED 

1.  Fix  Time  of  Next 
Meeting 

None 

No 

Yes 

2.  Adjourn  (Recess) 

None 

No 

Yes 

3.  Question  of  Privilege 

None 

Yes,  if  necessary 

No 

4.  Call  for  the  Orders  of 
the  Day 

Any  Special  or 
General  Order 

Yes;  to  Call  for 
Special  Order  (2 
and  11) 

No 

5.  Rise  to  Point  of  Order 

Any  Motion  or 
Act 

Yes 

No 

6.  Appeal 

Anv  Decision  by 
Chair 

Yes  (7) 

No 

7.  Suspend  the  Rules 

Any  Motion 
Needed 

No 

Yes 

8.  Create  Special  or  Gen- 
eral Orders 

Main  Motion 

No 

Yes 

9.  Withdraw  or  Renew 
a Motion 

Any  Motion 

No 

Yes 

10.  Voting-Separation  Mo- 
tion to  Ballot 

11.  Objection  to  Consid- 
eration 

Main  Question 

and  Question  of 
Privilege 

Yes 

No 

12.  Lay  on  the  Table 
Take  from  the  Table 

(3-6-18-19) 
Tabled  Motion 

No 

Yes 

13.  Close  or  Limit  Debate 

Any  Debatable 

Motion 

No 

Yes 

14.  Postpone  to  Definite 
Time 

(3-18-19) 

No 

Yes 

L5.  Refer  or  Recommit 

(3  and  18) 

No 

Yes 

16.  Amend 

(1-13-14-15-18) 

No 

Yes 

17.  Postpone  Indefinitely 

(3  and  18) 

No 

Yes 

18.  Main  Question  or  Mo- 
tion 

No  Other  Motion 

No 

Yes 

19.  To  reconsider 

Any  motion  ex- 
cept adjourn,  sus- 
pend or  lay  on 
the  table 

Yes,  for  entry 
(4,  5,  and  6) 

No 
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Note:  Item  1.,  below,  is  a continuation  of  item  1,  p.  94. 


SECOND 

REQUIRED 

DEBATABLE 

VOTE  REQUIRED 

MOTION  MAV  BE 
RENEWED 

MOTIONS  IIIAT 
MAY  APPLY 
TO  IT 

1 . Yes 

Not  when  Privileged 

(4)  (6) 

Majority 

Not  for  some 
time 

Amend,  Recon- 
sider 

2.  Yes 

Not  when  Privileged 

Majority  (10) 

Yes,  after  Prog- 
ress 

None 

3.  No 

No  — but  Resulting 
Motion  Is 

Chair  (4) 

After  Progress 

None 

4.  No 

No 

None  — but  2/3 
to  Postpone 

Yes— but  (13) 

None  except  to 
Postpone 

5.  No 

No— but  (6) 

None  (6) 

No 

None  — but  see 
Appeals 

6.  Yes 

No  (5-9-10) 

Majority 

No 

(12-13-19) 

7.  Yes 

No 

2/3  (Constitu- 
tion) 

No  — except  by 
Unanimous  Con 
sent 

None 

8.  Yes 

Yes 

2/3 

After  Progress 

All 

9.  No 

No 

Majority 

.After  Progress 

Reconsider 

10. 

II.  No 

No 

2/3  Negative 

No 

Reconsider 

12.  Yes 

No 

Majority 

After  Progress 

None 

13.  Yes 

No 

2/3 

After  Progress 

Reconsider 

14.  Yes 

Yes  (6) 

Majority  (4) 

.After  Progress 

(13-16-19) 

1.5.  Yes 

Yes  (1) 

Majority 

.After  Progress 

(13-16-19) 

'6.  Yes 

Yes 

Majority 

No 

(13-16-19) 

17.  Yes 

Yes 

Majority 

No 

(13)  amd  ave 
vote  onlv  on 
(19) 

18.  Yes 

Yes 

Majoritv 

Not  at  same 
session 

All 

19.  Yes 

Not  if  motion  to 
which  it  applies  is 
not  debatable 

Majority 

No 

Limit  or  close 
debate:  lay  on 
table:  postpone 
definitely 
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LEARNING  TO  VOTE 

Situation:  The  class  in  social  studies  was  studying  and  discussing  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Special  interest 
centered  on  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 

Procedure:  The  class  chairman  appointed  a committee  to  ask  the  elec- 
tion official  to  permit  class  representatives  to  view  the  voting  at  the  April 
primaries.  The  committee  received  the  permission  desired  for  the  class 
representatives  and  also  an  invitation  for  all  interested  pupils  to  accom- 
pany them. 

The  pupils  went  to  the  polling  places  and  watched  while  a pupil  from 
each  class  performed  all  the  steps  in  casting  a ballot  except  that  of  put- 
ting it  into  the  ballot  box.  Sample  ballots  of  the  two  major  parties  were 
brought  back  to  school  and  used  as  exhibit  “A”  for  further  discussion. 

Results:  The  pupils  had  initiated  a project  which  grew  out  of  their  class 
work  and  had  performed  the  necessary  steps  for  putting  it  into  effect. 
They  had  seen  democracy  in  action  at  the  polls.  They  had  seen  several 
of  their  own  number  go  through  the  actual  steps  of  casting  a ballot. 
What  otherwise  might  have  been  merely  an  academic  discussion  had  be- 
come meaningful.  A step  had  been  taken  towards  acquiring  one  of  the 
skills  needed  in  solving  political  problems  in  a democracy.  Pupils  de- 
veloped a greater  appreciation  and  understanding  of  one  of  the  vital 
functions  of  a citizen. 

Elements  Involved:  Students  learned  to  work  with  live  issues  in  Ameri- 
can democracy.  They  practiced  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise 
in  working  with  others.  They  used  critical  thinking  and  made  this  think- 
ing constructive. 


16 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  SUFFRAGE 

Situation:  The  students  in  an  eleventh-grade  American  History  class 
were  interested  in  the  discussions  in  the  newspapers  of  the  poll  tax  in 
the  Southern  States  and  wanted  to  know  what  right  the  Southern  States 
had  to  levy  a poll  tax.  This  brought  up  the  question  of  the  qualifications 
for  suffrage. 

Procedure:  The  students  consulted  their  textbooks  in  American  History. 
They  found  in  one^  an  interesting  diagram.  This  diagram  showed  that 


1 Historic  Currents  in  Chanpinp  America,  by  Carman,  Kimmel,  and  Walker,  p,  531. 
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because  of  state  property  qualifications  only  30  per  cent  of  the  population 
could  vote  in  1789,  that  by  1828,  because  of  the  removal  of  these  state 
property  qualifications,  45  per  cent  could  vote,  that  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, extending  suffrage  to  Negro  men  added  another  5 per  cent  of  the 
population  to  the  voters,  and  that  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  in  1920 
gave  women  the  vote. 

One  bright  student  wanted  to  know  how  this  diagram  could  be  accu- 
rate, since  they  all  knew  there  were  adults  in  some  states  who  couldn’t 
vote.  The  students  decided  to  get  the  facts  and,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
class,  one  student  wrote  on  the  board  the  questions  the  class  wished  to 
have  answered. 

Has  Pennsylvania  any  qualifications  for  voting? 

What  about  other  states? 

What  qualifications  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution? 

In  colonial  days? 
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How  were  restrictions  removed? 

What  does  the  Constitution  say  about  voting? 

Since  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  basic  law  of  our  coun- 
try, the  teacher  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  to  begin  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Because  the  Constitution,  as  printed  in  the  textbooks  to  which 
the  students  had  access,  is  not  indexed,  she  directed  their  attention  to 
the  passages  dealing  with  suffrage. 

Article  I,  Section  2,  paragraph  1— “The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature.” (It  may  be  necessary  to  tell  the  class  that  “Electors”  means 
“voters.”) 

Amendment  Fifteen— “The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.” 

Amendment  Nineteen— “The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex.” 

By  question  and  explanation,  the  teacher  led  the  students  to  see  that 
the  Constitution  left  the  matter  of  qualifications  for  suffrage  to  the 
States,  that  even  in  the  two  amendments,  qualifications  were  not  stated, 
but  the  United  States  and  the  States  were  prohibited  from  making  cer- 
tain qualifications.  She  led  the  class  to  see  that  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  there  was  a divergence  of  opinion,  and  in  1787  at  the  time  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  there  was  divergence  of  practice  among 
the  States,  that  such  divergence  existed  previously,  and  has  continued  to 
exist.  Among  the  high  school  textbooks^^  which  have  material  on  this 
subject  are: 

Beard,  Charles  A.  and  Beard,  Mary  R.,  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Carman,  Harry  J.,  Kimmel,  William  G.,  and  Walker,  Mabel  G.,  Historic  Currents 
in  Changing  America,  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Faulkner,  Harold  Underwood  and  Kepner,  Tyler,  America,  Its  History  and  People, 
Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 

Hamm,  William  A.,  The  American  People,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston. 

During  class  periods,  the  students  enjoyed  working  in  groups  with 
different  textbooks  and  comparing  the  material  they  had  obtained.  The 
students  were  amazed  to  find  that  in  some  states  there  actually  had  been 
religious  qualifications  for  voting,  as  well  as  property  qualifications;  that 

1 The  teacher  of  this  unit  has  no  desire  to  recommend  these  textbooks  above  others.  These  were 
the  ones  that  were  used  in  the  development  of  this  unit;  the  material  was  available.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  good  textbooks. 
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at  one  time  in  New  Jersey  women  could  vote  as  property  owners.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  direct  the  students  to  study  the  work  of 
Thomas  Dorr  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  early  1840’s.  The  class  readily  saw 
that  his  “rebellion”  led  to  the  adoption  of  a new  constitution  by  Rhode 
Island  in  1843.  One  student  became  so  interested  that  he  made  a special 
report  on  Dorr. 

Near  the  close  of  the  second  period  of  work  on  the  qualifications  for 
voting,  one  group  decided  to  study  the  elimination  of  sex  as  a qualifica- 
tion for  voting,  beginning  with  the  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  in 
Seneca  Falls  in  1848  and  ending  with  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  in 
1920;  another  group  decided  to  study  such  present-day  qualifications  for 
voting  as  age,  poll  tax,  and  literacy-  The  students  used  for  current  in- 
formation such  library  reference  books  as  Stateman’s  Yearbook,  Bulletin 
Almanac,  World  Almanac. 

The  next  day  the  students  reported  to  class  and  in  the  discussion  they 
were  given  ample  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  following: 

1.  Age  qualification  for  voting— 18  vs.  21 

2.  Literacy  test  (The  teacher  was  careful  to  bring  out  the  importance 
of  having  such  a test  fairly  administered.) 

3.  The  poll  tax— the  theory  behind  it,  the  practical  political  signifi- 
cance (The  teacher  brought  out  the  point  that  the  poll  tax  was 
abolished  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  1930’s.) 

At  the  concluding  discussion,  the  teacher  asked  the  class  what  they  had 
gained  from  the  discussion.  Some  of  the  answers  follow: 

“The  diagram  in  Carman  saved  you  a lot  of  work,  if  you  wanted  facts 
in  a hurry.” 

“It  took  an  awfully  long  time  for  qualifications  for  suffrage  to  be  re- 
moved in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states.” 

“If  as  citizens  and  voters  we  really  work,  we  can  get  what  we  want 
eventually.” 

“Suffrage  came  gradually;  when  the  people  got  the  right  to  vote,  they 
kept  it.  The  Negroes  and  some  of  the  poor  whites  in  the  South  have 
never  got  it.” 

Finally  the  teacher  said,  “What  do  you  as  citizens  and  future  voters 
want  as  qualifications  for  suffrage  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  United 
States?” 

The  students  found  that  they  did  not  agree  on 

1.  Whether  they  wished  a Constitutional  Amendment  determining  the 
qualifications  for  voting,  not  simply  excluding  certain  qualifications 
as  race  (Amendment  XV)  and  sex  (Amendment  XIX) . As  Penn- 
sylvanians, they  feared  they  might  not  have  as  good  laws  as  they 
have  now.  As  Americans,  they  felt  they  had  an  obligation  to  many 
people  in  the  South, 
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2.  Whether  they  wished  voting  age  to  be  18  or  21.  They  had  come  to 
realize  the  responsibilities  o£  voting;  and  some  were  not  sure  they 
wanted  to  vote  at  18;  others  felt  ready. 

3.  Whether  they  wished  a literacy  test.  Some  felt  it  was  all  right  for 
a state  to  have  a literacy  test  when  there  were  many  who  couldn’t 
read  and  write  English.  Honesty  compelled  them  to  admit  that 
there  were  many  citizens  of  foreign  birth  in  some  cities  who  couldn’t 
read  and  write  English.  One  student  whose  grandparents  could 
neither  read  nor  write  English  thought  it  was  all  right  for  them 
to  vote  “since  my  father  shows  them  how.”  Others  felt  that  “if  you 
listened  over  the  radio,  it  didn’t  much  matter  whether  you  could 
read  or  write  English.”  You  didn’t  learn  anything  extra  from  the 
newspapers  and  there  was  always  someone  at  the  polls  who  could 
show  you  how  to  vote.”  Most  of  the  class  felt  that  “if  you  were  to 
be  an  independent  voter,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  in 
English.  Then  you  would  be  sure  that  you  voted  the  way  you 
wanted  to.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  comment  of  all  came  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion:  “Say,  do  you  think  if  grown  people  knew  how  much 

trouble  it  has  been  to  get  the  vote,  they’d  stay  home  on  election  day?” 
Another  student  said,  “We  can  see  to  it  that  our  parents  understand 
and  vote.”  At  the  next  parents’  meeting,  a mother  said  to  the  teacher, 
“What  did  you  do  to  that  class?  My  daughter  says  that  I have  just  got 
to  vote  or  I will  disgrace  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends.” 

(Note:  This  approach  to  the  study  of  extension  of  suffrage  has  been  used  by  this 
teacher  both  in  American  History  classes  and  in  Social  Science  classes.  The  students 
seem  to  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the  matter.  Usually  four  or  five  periods  of 
forty  minutes  each  have  been  spent.  Once  or  twice,  by  the  use  of  committees  and  by 
discussing  selected  points,  only  two  such  periods  were  used.) 

Elements:  From  the  procedure,  the  students  learned  the  steps  in  critical 
thinking— to  search  for  facts,  to  evaluate  material,  to  draw  conclusions. 
They  learned  to  respect  divergent  points  of  view  and  to  realize  that  there 
can  be  honest  differences  of  opinion. 

From  the  content,  they  saw  how  the  democratic  process  has  worked 
through  the  years,  that  there  has  been  compromise,  that  it  is  slow,  but 
that  gains  which  the  people  themselves  have  made  are  rarely  lost.  They 
learned  to  value  the  right  to  vote.  They  saw  that  political  changes  have 
been  made  through  law.  They  realized  that  democracy  has  grown  and 
must  continue  to  grow. 


17 

SETTING  THE  STAGE  EOK  A CHILDREN’S  CRUSADE 

Situation:  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  for  saving  the  children  of 
Europe,  the  students  in  assembly  saw  the  motion  picture  “Seeds  of  Des- 
tiny.” On  leaving  the  auditorium,  one  IIB  gioup  went  to  their  class  in 
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American  History  2,  where  they  stood  in  little  groups,  talking.  They 
were  oblivious  to  the  passage  of  time;  the  chairman  neglected  to  call  the 
class  to  order. 

Procedure:  The  teacher  called  the  class  to  order  and  asked  what  the  dif- 
ficulty was.  Several  students  replied  that  the  plight  of  European  children 
was  so  terrible  that  “something  should  be  done  about  it.”  ‘AVell,”  said 
the  teacher,  “what  shall  we  do?”  Thereupon  the  students  made  a num- 
ber of  suggestions— 

1.  Ask  their  parents  to  give  money  to  the  “Crusade  for  Children.” 

2.  See  that  other  people  see  the  film  “Seeds  of  Destiny.” 

3-  Get  more  newspaper  publicity,  etc. 

In  a pause  the  teacher  said,  “What  can  you  and  / do  about  it?”  After 
much  discussion  under  the  combined  leadership  of  the  student  chairman 
and  the  teacher,  the  class  agreed  that— 

1.  Each  member  of  the  class  would  make  a pledge  to  himself  that  he 
would  give  a specific  amount  to  the  “Save  the  European  Children” 
fund  each  day,  as  he  came  to  English  or  American  History.  (The 
roster  is  so  arranged  that  the  students  attend  English  and  American 
History  on  alternate  days.)  Discussion  showed  that  the  students 
felt  that  it  was  important  to  give  regularly,  that  they  realized  that 
all  the  students  might  not  be  financially  able  to  give  the  same 
amount.  Therefore,  they  designated  regular  collection  days  and 
not  specific  amounts. 

2.  Each  student  agreed  to  get  at  least  part  of  the  contribution  by  “do- 
ing without  something”— as  foregoing  ice  cream  at  lunch,  walking  to 
school  to  save  carfare. 

3.  The  class  arranged  committees,  by  volunteering— 

a.  A committee  on  collection. 

b.  A committee  to  see  the  president  of  the  Students  Association 
and  the  principal  about  securing  the  aid  of  other  classes. 

c.  A committee  to  arrange  for  publicity  in  the  school  newspaper. 

d.  A committee  to  arrange  for  an  after-school  food  sale,  a cus- 
tomary way  of  earning  money  in  this  school. 

When  the  students  came  to  American  History  class,  a different  student 
received  the  money  each  day.  They  discussed  their  problems,  and  had 
committee  reports. 

The  collections  went  well.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the  chairman  re- 
ported to  the  class  that  they  had  collected  $46.94,  that  she  had  “banked 
it”  with  the  school  bank,  and  as  they  got  amounts  of  $10.00,  had  directed 
the  treasurer  of  the  Students  Association  to  authorize  the  sending  of  that 
amount  to  the  fund,  because  there  “was  no  need  to  make  those  European 
children  wait  even  a moment  for  food.”  As  the  class  neared  its  goal  of 
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fifty  dollars,  which  they  had  set  for  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  weeks, 
the  students  were  pleased;  the  teacher  was  delighted. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  to  see  the  president  of  the  Students 
Association  and  the  principal,  reported  that  she  had  not  ‘‘bothered  the 
principal”  when  she  found  that  the  Students  Association  had  already  ar- 
ranged for  collections  and  for  an  all-school  food  sale. 

The  publicity  committee  was  not  satisfied.  In  the  school  newspaper, 
which  had  just  come  out,  two  lines  had  been  devoted  to  their  class  project 
for  the  European  children,  while  another  class  in  American  History  had 
half  a column  devoted  to  a trip  it  was  planning.  Didn’t  the  editors  have 
any  idea  of  what  was  important?  What  was  a trip  compared  to  saving 
the  lives  of  children?  The  assistant  editor,  a member  of  the  class,  sug- 
gested that  ‘‘American  History  was  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  school 
newspaper,”  but,  as  she  looked  around  the  circle,  she  realized  that  her 
classmates  would  be  satisfied  only  with  a straightforward  explanation. 
Aided  by  four  or  five  members  of  the  staff  who  were  members  of  the 
class,  she  explained  that  the  over-all  coverage  of  the  ‘‘Save  the  European 
Children  Campaign”  was  the  important  thing,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  students  to  the  stories  and  editorials  that  had  appeared  in  the 
school  newspaper.  A staff  member  suggested  that  perhaps  the  class 
wanted  praise  for  themselves  and  not  publicity  for  the  Crusade. 

The  chief  critic  was  still  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  staff  and 
felt  that  ‘‘when  they  showed  no  better  sense,  the  principal  should  dictate 
what  was  put  in.”  The  class  was  shocked  and  provoked.  ‘‘Would  that  be 
democratic?”  asked  the  teacher. 

‘‘No,”  said  the  critic,  ‘‘but  in  this  case  the  end  justifies  the  means.  The 
end  is  worthy,  so  the  means  doesn’t  matter.” 

‘‘But,  don’t  you  see,”  said  another  student,  ‘‘that  if  we  ask  Miss  B.  (the 
principal)  to  interfere  this  time,  she  might  interfere  some  time  when  we 
don’t  want  her  to?” 

The  critic  thought  that  the  principal  could  be  trusted. 

“Look,”  said  one  of  the  girls,  “if  we  do  that,  we  are  doing  exactly  what 
Hitler  did.  He  said  the  end  justified  the  means  and  that  he  could  think 
for  other  people.  We  don’t  want  that.” 

“Any  further  comment?”  asked  the  chairman. 

“No,”  said  the  critic,  “it’s  O.  K.” 

The  class  went  on  to  discuss  the  after-school  food  sale  they  were  plan- 
ning. They  made  the  cakes,  brought  the  materials  and  made  the  punch, 
brought  paper  cups,  arranged  for  the  table  at  which  the  food  was  to  be 
sold,  and  arranged  for  necessary  publicity.  The  teacher  did  only  two 
things.  On  the  morning  of  the  sale,  when  she  took  a can  of  grapefruit 
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juice  to  the  appointed  place  before  school,  the  after-school  manager  said, 
“We  need  your  ‘J°hn  Hancock’  for  just  two  things.  Please  sign  this  note. 
Joe  needs  it  to  get  out  of  study  last  period  to  arrange  the  table.  Miss 
Arndt  has  agreed  to  excuse  Marian  from  Chemistry— she’s  getting  A— last 
period  to  help,  if  you  say  it  is  O.K.  Will  you  sign  this  note  to  Miss 
Arndt,  please?’’ 

After  school,  when  the  committee  brought  the  money  to  the  teacher, 
the  teacher  paused  long  enough  in  some  work  she  was  doing  with  other 
students  to  show  them  how  to  prepare  the  money  for  the  “School 
Banker.”  The  students  checked  one  another  and  the  official  treasurer 
of  the  school  found  the  amount  correct— $15.75. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  chairman  reported  that  their  class  had 
contributed  $77.00  to  the  “Save  the  European  Children  Campaign 
Fund.”  She  knew  that  the  school  had  sent  about  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  Fund,  but  was  not  sure  of  the  exact  amount.  The  class  felt  pleased 
that  “they  had  done  their  share.” 

Elements:  The  members  of  this  class  successfully  carried  through  a 
project  in  a democratic  way— they  assumed  leadership,  took  responsibil- 
ity, worked  together,  compromised,  accepted  facts,  and  used  the  political 
and  publicity  machinery  available  in  the  school.  In  discussing  the  un- 
fortunate lack  of  publicity  in  the  school  newspaper,  they  forced  the  as- 
sistant editor  to  face  the  situation  squarely  and  did  not  let  her  “get  by” 
with  the  well-known  excuse,  “This  is  not  the  proper  time.”  The  class 
also  forced  the  chief  critic  to  retract  from  her  statement,  “The  end  justi- 
fies the  means,”  and  to  see  clearly  that  dictatorial  means  is  not  justifi- 
able. Within  this  schoolroom,  the  students  met  and  worsted  two  of  the 
twentieth  century’s  enemies  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  They  saw  that 
the  majority  could  wield  a potent  force  in  public  opinion. 


18 

PARTICIPATION  IN  LABOR  AFFAIRS 

Situation:  During  a news  report,  a student  reporter  told  of  the  ban  on 
making  recordings  of  current  music.  One  boy  asked,  “Do  we  have  to 
take  this?” 

Procedure:  The  class  discussed  what  a group  of  high  school  students 
could  do.  They  decided  that  about  the  only  thing  was  to  write  a letter. 
At  first  they  considered  publishing  the  letter  in  the  newspaper,  but  de- 
cided that  such  action  might  cause  unfriendly  feeling  among  some 
groups.  The  final  decision  was  to  write  to  the  head  of  the  American 
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Federation  of  Musicians.  The  class  prepared  and  sent  the  letter  and  sev- 
eral weeks  later  they  received  two  form  letters  from  the  organization. 

Outcomes:  This  was  a good  example  of  active  participation  in  American 
democracy.  We  realized  how  public  opinion  influences  the  action  of 
groups  and  here  was  an  attempt  to  change  an  action  that  affected  the 
lives  of  these  high  school  students. 

These  students  practiced  critical  thinking  in  composing  the  letter  and 
in  considering  what  methods  citizens  can  use  to  influence  group  action. 

When  they  received  the  form  letter,  they  realized  they  were  a part  of 
a large  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  had  written,  and 
later  they  watched  the  progress  of  this  union  battle  and  found  others 
had  to  compromise  just  as  they  had  compromised  in  forming  the  content 
of  the  letter. 


19 

ACTIVITIES  OF  A JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  SOCIETY 

Situation:  The  Junior  Historian  Society  decided  to  visit  all  historic  spots 
in  our  town  and  surrounding  communities. 

Procedure:  One  committee  of  the  society  made  a list  of  all  the  historic 
spots  to  be  visited.  Another  committee  determined  whether  the  spots 
were  within  walking  distance  or  whether  transportation  was  needed.  If 
transportation  was  needed,  this  same  committee  determined  whether  pub- 
lic conveyance  was  available  and  the  cost  per  person.  If  private  convey- 
ance was  needed,  the  committee  arranged  for  chartering  a bus  or  for 
the  use  of  private  cars  and  made  the  cost  known  to  the  society. 

One  trip  planned  was  to  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield.  This  trip  was  free 
to  all  pupils  in  the  high  school  since  it  was  financed  with  funds  donated 
by  the  Literary  Guild  and  the  Junior  Historian  Society. 

On  these  trips  pictures  were  taken  and  records  were  made.  Later 
these  were  made  into  a booklet. 

The  Historians  compiled  records  of  the  alumni  of  the  sixty-two  classes 
graduated  from  the  high  school  as  another  project.  Much  interesting  in- 
formation was  secured  by  reviewing  commencement  invitations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  years  covered  in  this  research. 

Outcomes:  Pupils  learned  to  cooperate  in  managing  their  affairs.  Op- 
portunities were  given  for  developing  and  exercising  initiative,  leader- 
ship, self-reliance,  service  to  others,  and  responsibility,  not  only  in  finan- 
cial matters,  but  in  other  obligations. 

Students  developed  personal  habits  of  behavior  based  on  ethical  and 
spiritual  principles  and  laws  of  American  democracy.  They  formed 
habits  of  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise. 
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RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Situation:  Radio  stations  release  time  for  educational  purposes  which 
many  schools  use  for  participation  in  broadcasts. 

Procedures:  A few  illustrations  of  radio  programs  planned  and  produced 
in  a democratic  way  follow: 

1.  One  presentation  was  a panel  type  program,  “Democracy  in  Ac- 
tion.” The  subjects  were  selected  by  the  students  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher.  Panel  members  were  selected  from  a large  group  of  students 
by  an  election.  Research  work  and  organization  of  the  materials  were 
done  by  committees  of  students.  The  presentation  on  the  radio  was  the 
summation  of  group  opinion.  The  program  afforded  the  student  speak- 
ers the  opportunity  to  practice  clarity  of  expression  and  distinctness  of 
enunciation.  The  teacher  and  the  radio  educational  director  helped 
with  the  work. 
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2.  In  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  both  sides  of  a controversial 
question  are  presented.  Critical  thinking  is  encouraged,  both  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  materials  and  in  the  discussions  which  follow.  These 
broadcasts  have  been  selected,  built,  and  presented  by  the  students  in 
English  classes.  Junior  Historian  Clubs,  and  History  Clubs. 

Result:  Students  learn  to  work  together  in  producing  a program,  to  con- 
sider many  phases  of  a question,  to  express  ideas  clearly  and  critically, 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  involved  in  free  speech,  and  to  participate 
in  an  American  institution. 


21 

USE  OF  THE  CASE  METHOD 

After  the  students  have  read  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  a good  idea  to 
present  for  class  discussion  cases  which  have  been  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  courts. 

Situation:  A certain  city’s  ordinances  provided  that  “No  person  shall  dis- 
tribute any  handbill  to  pedestrians  on  any  street  or  to  passengers  in  any 
streetcar  or  throw  or  place  any  handbill  in  or  on  any  automobile.”  Is 
this  constitutional? 


Procedure:  The  students  argued  the  case. 

Student  A:  “It  is  constitutional,  because  a city  has  a right  to  keep  its 

streets  clean;  and  when  people  get  the  handbills,  they 
throw  them  on  the  street  and  the  street  is  a mess.” 


Student  B:  “Passers-by  have  the  right  not  to  be  annoyed.  This  passing 

of  handbills  is  annoying.  The  ordinance  is  right.” 
Student  C:  “I  think  the  ordinance  is  wrong— it  checks  freedom  of  the 

press  and  freedom  of  the  individual  to  read  the  handbills. 
I think  these  freedoms  are  more  important  than  litter  or 
annoyance.” 

Teacher:  “Any  other  point  of  view?”  (The  teacher  then  stated  that 

the  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  Student  C ) 

Elements:  The  students  had  done  critical  thinking;  they  realized  that 
there  could  be  more  than  one  answer  to  a question,  but  in  the  United 
States  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  taken  as  final. 

Other  situations  follow  which  may  be  used  in  a classroom.  If  the 
teacher  wishes  additional  cases,  he  may  get  them  by  writing  to  Forces 
for  Intelligent  Citizenship,  1011  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  booklet  A Discussion  of  the  Principles  of  Freedom,  Based 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  assembled  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Robert  V.  Bolger, 
Philadelphia  Orphans  Court. 
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Other  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  The  State  of  Alabama  enacted  a statute  which  made  picketing  un- 
lawful. The  validity  of  this  statute  was  questioned  in  a case  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  was  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
statute  in  preventing  picketing  amounted  to  a denial  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  was  therefore  unconstitutional.  It  was  argued,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  statute  was  a valid  exercise  of  the  State’s  police  power  and 
was  necessary  to  protect  business.  Which  side  was  right? 

2.  Louisiana  put  a tax  on  the  advertising  matter  of  all  newspapers 
having  a weekly  circulation  of  more  than  20,000.  Several  newspapers 
with  that  much  circulation  contended  that  the  tax  interfered  with  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Do  you  agree  with  the  newspapers? 

3.  A man  named  Cantwell  was  a member  of  the  sect  known  as 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses.  Cantwell,  equipped  with  phonograph  and  records, 
stopped  people  on  the  streets  of  New  Haven  and  asked  them  to  listen 
to  the  record  which  he  played  for  them.  The  record  contained  an  at- 
tack on  another  religion  and  ended  with  a request  that  the  listeners  pur- 
chase a pamphlet  from  Cantwell.  Although  Cantwell  was  not  belligerent, 
two  listeners  threatened  to  punch  him  unless  he  went  away. 

Cantwell  was  convicted  of  a breach  of  the  peace.  Was  his  conviction 
proper? 

4.  In  a California  case,  a judge  issued  an  injunction  favoring  an 
AFL  union  over  a CIO  union.  Harry  Bridges,  the  head  of  the  CIO 
union,  sent  a telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  he  then  published 
the  telegram.  In  it  he  said  that  the  decision  was  outrageous  and  that  its 
enforcement  would  tie  up  shipping  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast.  The  tele- 
gram also  stated  that  the  CIO  would  not  allow  the  State  courts  to  over- 
ride the  vote  of  the  employes  as  to  representation.  Bridges  was  con- 
victed of  contempt  of  court,  the  State  arguing  that  his  telegram  was  a 
threat  to  the  orderly  administration  of  justice.  Bridges  argued  that  the 
conviction  was  a violation  of  his  right  of  free  speech. 

5.  A certain  city’s  ordinances  provided  that  no  person  should  distribute 
literature  or  call  from  house  to  house  without  a written  permit  from  the 
Chief  of  Police.  To  get  the  permit,  the  applicant  had  to  give  his  name, 
age,  weight,  height,  place  of  birth,  any  previous  conviction,  description 
of  clothing  worn,  fingerprints  and  photograph. 

Miss  Emily  Schneider  was  convicted  under  this  ordinance  of  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  without  having  gone  through  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed and  of  soliciting  money.  The  State’s  contention  was  that  the 
ordinance  was  aimed  at  protecting  householders  from  being  disturbed. 
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6.  Dui'ing  a labor  dispute,  two  union  members  assaulted  several  per- 
sons and  were  tried  and  convicted.  They  applied  for  probation  and, 
while  the  court  was  considering  the  application,  a newspaper  published 
an  editorial  stating  that  the  judge  would  make  a serious  mistake  if  he 
allowed  probation.  The  editorial  also  said  that  the  community  needed 
the  example  of  sending  these  men  to  prison. 

The  newspaper  was  then  convicted  of  contempt  of  court  for  interfer- 
ing with  the  orderly  administration  of  justice  by  threatening  the  judge. 

7.  Recently,  in  Washington,  a Congressional  committee  investigated 
“Un-American  Activities”  of  Hollywood.  The  committee  summoned 
various  writers,  as  well  as  other  persons  associated  with  the  film  industry, 
who  were  suspected  of  being  Communists,  and  asked  them  if  they  were 
members  of  the  Communist  party.  The  witnesses  were  required  to  an- 
swer “yes”  or  “no”  but  several  of  them  refused  to  do  so.  They  insisted 
that  they  were  constitutionally  guaranteed  the  right  to  explain  their  po- 
sitions fully  before  answering  the  question.  They  were  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  for  their  refusal  to  answer  “yes”  or  “no.”  None  of 
these  cases  has  come  to  trial  yet.  Do  you  think  the  witnesses  should  be 
convicted? 

22 

VISIT  TO  A CITY  COUNCIL 

Situation:  The  class  in  Social  Science  was  studying  city  government  and 
expressed  a desire  to  visit  City  Council. 

Procedure:  The  teacher  through  the  public  relations  department  of  the 
public  schools  arranged  for  a visit  to  City  Council. 

The  business  before  Council  was  the  introduction  and  passing  of  a 
series  of  “personal  bills.”  A city  ordinance  provided  that  within  a speci- 
fied area  within  the  center  of  the  city  no  “crossways”  should  be  made. 
The  “personal  bills”  that  were  introduced  on  the  day  of  the  visit  to 
Council  provided  for  the  building  of  “crossways”  at  designated  places. 

Nearly  all  of  the  places  designated  for  “crossways”  were  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  school.  The  students  divided  themselves  into  groups 
and  investigated  each  possible  “crossway”  to  see  whether  it  was  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  and  to  the  individual  citizen.  The  students  did 
not  agree  with  respect  to  the  advisability  of  each  of  the  “crossways.” 
After  the  discussion,  the  teacher  asked  the  students  what  principles  and 
modes  of  procedure  they  saw  in  the  meeting  of  Council. 

The  class  saw  that  a general  law  could  be  modified  for  the  good  of 
individuals.  They  also  saw  that  hy  specific  legislation.  Council  could 
nullify  its  own  ordinance.  They  wondered  whether  such  “personal  leg- 
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islation,”  which  was  usually  given  no  publicity  in  the  newspapers,  could 
destroy  legislation  which  the  community  desired. 

The  class  was  impressed  by  the  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  which 
the  councilmen  showed.  This  observation  led  naturally  to  a study  of 
parliamentary  law. 

Elements:  In  the  visit  to  City  Council,  the  students  saw  a representative 
body  in  session.  In  that  particular  session  of  Council,  they  saw  practical 
politics  at  work.  They  became  aware  of  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  op- 
portunities inherent  in  representative  government.  They  saw  how  in- 
telligent citizens  could  influence  legislation  by  visiting  Council,  by  exam- 
ining the  legislation  proposed,  and  by  deciding  whether  such  legislation 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

23 

TEACHERS  FOR  A DAY 

Situation:  The  Problems  of  Democracy  class  had  been  studying  the  gen- 
eral topic  of  “Public  Education”  with  particular  emphasis  on  our  local 
school  system.  It  occurred  to  the  teacher  that  the  pupils  would  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  school  personnel,  from  the 
superintendent  down  to  the  janitor,  if  they  could  take  over  these  jobs 
for  a day.  The  teacher  put  the  proposition  to  the  class  and  it  was  re- 
ceived enthusiastically.  The  teacher  then  explained  that  the  pupils 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the  project.  This  the  class 
agreed  to  do. 

Procedure:  The  class  elected  a chairman  and  then  outlined  proceedings 
for  activating  its  project.  The  following  procedure  was  finally  agreed  to— 

1.  Candidates  for  school  director  should  circulate  petitions  to  get  theii 
names  on  the  ballot. 

2.  Only  members  of  the  Problems  of  Democracy  classes  would  be  eli- 
gible to  vote. 

3.  The  school  board  should  be  elected  on  a nonpartisan  ballot. 

4.  Letters  of  application  for  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  as  soon  as  the  school  board  was 
organized. 

5.  Applications  for  other  positions  would  be  submitted  through  the 
Superintendent  as  soon  as  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  Board. 

6.  The  Superintendent  would  recommend  candidates  for  principal- 
ships  to  the  Board  for  its  consideration.  (We  took  over  all  schools,  pri- 
mary and  secondary;  this  involved  four  principalships.) 
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7-  The  Superintendent  and  respective  principals  would  consider  ap- 
plications for  teaching  positions  and  make  their  recommendations  to  the 
Board. 

8.  The  same  procedure  would  be  followed  in  selecting  the  janitorial 
staff  and  truant  officer. 

9.  The  High  School  Principal  would  act  as  Notary  Public  to  notarize 
petitions  of  candidates  for  school  directors. 

10.  Election  for  school  board  members  would  be  conducted  during 
class  periods. 

11.  Ballots  for  the  election  would  be  prepared  by  a typist  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher,  as  custodian,  until  used. 

12.  The  teacher  would  certify  to  the  election  of  successful  candidates. 

13.  An  Election  Board  would  be  chosen  in  each  of  the  three  sections 
to  conduct  the  election. 

14.  A committee  was  appointed  to  interview  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  various  principals  to  see  if  they  and  their  faculties  would 
cooperate  with  the  class  in  putting  the  project  across.  (Logically  this 
should  have  been  done  first  in  order  to  find  out  whether  further  planning 
would  be  necessary.  However,  the  teacher  had  contacted  the  administra- 
tion and  knew  the  pupils  would  receive  a sympathetic  hearing.) 

15.  Two  days  would  be  taken  for  the  project.  The  first  day  the 
pupils  would  observe  the  teachers  whose  place  they  would  take  and  get 
things  planned  for  the  next  day’s  work.  The  second  day  they  would 
actually  take  over  the  work. 

The  regular  teachers  did  not  let  their  prototypes  alone  all  the  time. 
Some  teachers  were  in  and  out  of  their  classrooms  and  others  stayed  with 
their  class  all  the  time.  This  gave  the  young  “teachers”  more  confidence 
and  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  lend  a helping  hand  when  needed. 

Results:  The  pupils  planned  and  executed  a project  themselves,  and 
this  gave  them  a sense  of  achievement.  They  learned  more  about  the 
problems  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  two  days  than  they  would 
have  learned  in  weeks  of  study.  Some  pupils  decided  to  prepare  for  the 
teaching  profession  as  a result  of  their  experience.  English  was  integrated 
with  the  project  through  writing  of  applications  and  then  turning  them 
over  to  English  and  commercial  teachers  for  constructive  criticism.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  a previously  studied  unit,  “Elections,”  was  used. 
Pupils  had  learned  to  do  some  critical  thinking  and  to  observe  their 
classmates  objectively  when  placing  them  in  their  various  jobs.  The 
“School  Board”  members  learned  to  stand  by  their  decisions  and  to  jus- 
tify them  when  classmates  complained  that  the  “Board,”  “Superintend- 
ent,” or  “Principal”  had  used  poor  judgment. 
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CITIZENSHIP  BUILDING  IN  A CORE  CURRICULUM 

Situation:  Planning  a community. 

Project:  Planning  and  building  a hypothetical  community  is  the  theme 
of  the  Core  Curriculum  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a township 
school  district.  Within  the  framework  of  this  theme  are  numerous  and 
varied  problems  and  projects  which  pupils  and  teachers  cooperatively 
plan  and  carry  through. 

Broad  areas  which  have  value,  and  which  have  been  tried  in  grades 
seven  and  eight,  include— becoming  aware  of  a community,  locating  a 
community,  organizing  a community,  enriching  community  life,  planning 
a vocation,  planning  a home,  and  becoming  aware  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  local  community  with  county,  state,  and  national  governments. 

Much  information,  varied  skills,  and  many  understandings  are  vital 
lor  the  development  and  fulfillment  of  pupil  plans.  Information  and 
understanding  from  the  social  studies  field  are  of  major  importance  in 
planning  and  developing  the  core  project.  People,  places,  books, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  maps,  charts,  newspapers,  movies,  exhibits,  and 
pictures  enrich  learning.  Related  experiences,  too,  are  of  a nature  to  be 
interesting  and  challenging  and  hold  potential  value  for  making  con- 
tributions to  a democratic  personality  in  the  formative  years  of  early 
adolescence. 

The  first  big  area  in  the  seventh  grade  is  planned  so  that  pupils  de- 
velop community  awareness.  Through  it  pupils  develop  a readiness  for 
a group  undertaking,  an  interest  in  community  living,  and  the  challenge 
to  undertake  an  experience  which  will  involve  solving,  with  seriousness 
of  purpose,  problems  of  group  concern.  In  this  broad  area  of  the  com- 
munity, pupils  should  develop  an  awareness  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
workings  of  groups  and  individuals  within  a community.  A major  out- 
come is  the  understanding  that  a community  and  individuals  achieve  the 
good  life  to  the  extent  that  citizens  work  and  strive  together  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

To  motivate  the  study  of  the  township  and  to  stimulate  thinking,  each 
pupil  draws  a map  as  he  visualizes  his  neighborhood  or  the  whole  of 
the  township.  Perhaps  he  might  try  showing  his  route  to  school,  his 
church,  or  his  scout  headquarters.  Maybe  the  activity  of  a day  might  be 
traced.  Because  pupils  live  in  the  community  they  are  picturing,  each 
sets  to  work  with  confidence.  This  diminishes  as  pupils  encounter  diffi- 
culties and  gradually  come  to  realize  how  little  they  really  know  about 
locations  and  the  road  plan  of  their  own  community.  Actually  which 
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streets  do  I cross  to  go  from  home  to  school?  to  church?  to  the  movies? 
In  which  direction  does  a particular  road  run?  Just  how  do  the  roads 
come  together  at  Five  Points?  These  and  many  similar  questions  are 
typical  ones  which  can  be  answered  only  through  careful  observation  of 
their  environment  and  in  a study  of  an  authentic  map  of  the  township. 

As  the  study  of  the  community  map  progresses,  pupils  learn  something 
of  the  plan  or  lack  of  plan  of  local  roads.  To  become  more  familiar  w ith 
the  township  layouts  (and  learn  scale  drawing  as  w'ell)  some  pupils  pro- 
duced a section  of  it,  others— an  entire  road  plan.  As  they  proceed,  they 
learn  how  roads  in  old  communities  developed.  Discussion  may  center 
about  traffic  hazards  caused  by  the  converging  of  six  roads,  or  on  prob- 
fems  resulting  from  a railroad  built  through  the  towm,  or  on  the  impor- 
tance and  the  resulting  problems  of  a road  as  prominent  as  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  which  cuts  directly  through  the  township.  Zoning  and  prob- 
lems of  building  are  touched  upon. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  study  of  physical  features,  the  group  be- 
gins learning  the  workings  of  its  community.  No  one  source  is  available 
from  which  to  learn  about  all  topics.  If  pupils  are  to  be  informed  about 
their  community,  they  must  search  for  information  by  interviewing  peo- 
ple who  know  the  facts  they  seek. 

In  the  study  of  their  local  community  early  in  the  seventh  grade, 
pupils  and  teachers  had  acquired  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  towmship.  The  government  committee,  composed  of 
eleven  pupils,  had  been  present  at  a commissioner's  meeting;  several 
pupils  had  interviewed  commissioners.  The  local  chief-of-police,  the 
township  engineer,  the  health  officer,  and  the  towmship  secretary  had 
been  interviewed  in  turn.  Reporting  upon  these  interviews,  the  govern- 
ment committee  had  shared  its  findings  and  enthusiasm  w'ith  the  entire 
grade. 

Before  organizing  the  government,  a study  ot  municipal  government 
is  undertaken  by  each  group.  The  pupils  explore  the  possibilities  of  the 
commission  plan,  mayor-council  plan,  city  manager  plan,  and  the  towm 
meeting.  Charts  and  cartoons  are  made  to  clarify  ideas.  Then,  having  ac- 
quired the  information,  each  pupil  selects  the  type  he  wishes  to  sponsor. 
The  group  organizes  into  committees  and  each  prepares  its  presentation 
to  the  group.  The  group  votes  upon  the  form  of  government  to  estab- 
lish in  the  community- 

The  decision  made,  each  group  organizes  and  sets  up  the  machinerv 
for  its  temporary  government.  While  this  is  taking  place,  the  gi'oup 
learns  necessary  parliamentary  procedures  in  social  stiulies  classes  so  that 
the  busine.ss  in  town  meetings  can  be  carried  on  more  effectively.  Re- 
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cause  a permanent  government  must  be  established,  the  study  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  too,  becomes  imperative  as  it  of  necessity  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  formulation  of  the  constitution  of  their  commu- 
nity government. 

Groups  take  pride  in  successful  town  meetings.  To  achieve  group  par- 
ticipation, the  presiding  selectman  recognizes  each. 

As  the  groups  formulate  plans  for  interviews,  they  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  careful  personal  and  group  preparations.  Boys  and  girls  choose 
committees  according  to  interest.  They  make  an  outline  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  and  formulate  leading  questions  which  will  secure 
the  material.  Pupils  learn  the  techniques  for  arranging  appointments, 
making  introductions,  conducting  interviews,  and  organizing  the  infor- 
mation. Planning  and  organizing  the  committee  and  carrying  through 
plans  is  no  small  task. 

To  understand  the  township  today,  a study  of  its  history  is  vital. 
Piqiils  go  on  grorq)  as  well  as  individual  excursions  to  historical  places. 
Local  citizens  make  significant  contributions.  Pupils  learn  the  habits  of 
good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation  and  compromise  in  getting  along 
with  other  people. 

This  fall  each  group  presented  its  findings  in  a panel  type  discussion 
in  three  consecutive  assemblies. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  a need  of  government  is  seen  when  pupils 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  selecting  a location  for  their  community. 
Heretofore,  a simple  majority  of  the  number  present  was  unquestionably 
accepted  as  the  vote  necessary  to  make  group  decisions.  Confronted  with 
a major  decision  in  which  each  individual  will  be  personally  and  vitally 
affected,  the  group  is  faced  with  the  probability  that  a location  might  be 
selected  by  a deciding  vote  of  one  over  half  the  number  present.  The 
outcome  was  a discussion  of  voting  processes  and  a decision  on  the  part 
of  the  group  as  to  the  number  of  votes  and  the  quorum  necessary  for 
passing  any  community  legislation. 

Because  seventh  and  eighth  graders  have  imagination  and  resourceful- 
ness, they  can  project  themselves  into  the  problems  of  their  hypothetical 
community.  Although  groups  and  individuals  vary  in  assuming  and  car- 
rying through  responsibilities,  pupils  come  to  realize  that  if  the  com- 
munity is  to  move  forward  they  must  work  together  in  problems  of  com- 
mon concern. 

Unity  in  the  group  was  a seventh-grade  goal;  finding  one’s  place  in  the 
group  takes  precedence  in  eighth  grade.  The  major  study  and  activitv 
of  the  eighth  grade  center  about  choosing  a vocation  and  planning  and 
building  homes. 
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That  each  citizen  must  select  an  occupation  if  he  is  to  plan  and  build 
a home  in  the  community  is  accepted  by  each  group.  Pupils  realize,  too, 
how  little  they  know  about  possible  vocations.  Consequently,  each  gioup 
in  social  studies  maps  a plan  for  investigation. 

In  a town  meeting  each  citizen  presents  his  chosen  vocation,  why  he 
believes  he  is  fitted  for  it,  the  preparation  he  has  had,  and  the  weekly 
and  annual  salary  he  expects.  The  group,  acting  as  employers,  question 
the  speaker  and  cooperatively  they  arrive  at  the  salary.  Frequently, 
pupils  are  required  by  the  group  to  seek  and  present  additional 
information. 

A problem  which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  all  pupils  of  any 
group  is  planning  and  building  a home.  The  learning  entails  a study  of 
budgets  and  understanding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  bor- 
rowing, buying,  and  systematic  saving.  Insurance  and  taxes  are  studied 
in  turn. 

Each  teacher  in  this  project  has  not  only  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
pupil  learning;  he  has  also  the  additional  responsibility  of  integrating 
into  the  pupil’s  experience  those  learnings  which  he  feels  are  essential  to 
scholastic,  social,  and  emotional  development. 

Results:  The  development  of  this  unit  of  work  “will  give  to  such  pupils 
a thorough  and  complete  education  in  (1)  the  history  of  the  American 
government,  its  principles,  ideals,  and  advantages,  (2)  the  function  and 
place  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  government  systems  under  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government,  (3)  the  economic  system  functioning  under  the 
American  form  of  government,  and  the  advantages  thereof,  (4)  the 
duties  and  the  obligations  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  our  form  of 
government,  and  (5)  the  affinity  between  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  moral  and  spiritual  concepts  of  the  Nation.” 

In  addition,  the  pupils  are  practicing  the  following  democratic 
objectives: 

1.  Habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise 
in  getting  along  with  others. 

2.  Skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical  and  constructive  thinking  as 
applied  to  solving  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  in  a 
democracy. 

3.  Understanding  of  one’s  physical  and  social  environment  and  the 
effects  of  scientific  discoveries  on  human  behavior  and  welfare. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  people. 

5.  The  knowledge,  democratic  attitudes,  and  social  skills  basic  to  satis- 
fying family  life. 
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6.  Cooperating  actively  and  intelligently  in  solving  community  health 
problems. 

7.  Exercise  of  the  right  of  free  enterprise  in  selection  of  a satisfying 
vocation  limited  only  by  the  common  welfare- 

8.  Cultivation  of  an  appreciation  and  a love  of  American  democracy 
and  a functioning,  articulate  understanding  of  its  structure  and  meaning. 


SUMMARY  OF  GOOD  PRACTICES  SUGGESTED  BY  TEACHERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Below  are  listed  activities  through  which  democratic  procedures  may 
be  developed.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  activity  for  activity’s 
sake  is  not  a recommended  procedure.  The  teacher  must  be  conscious  of 
the  democratic  experiences,  the  forces  of  motivation,  pupil-teacher  plan- 
ning, and  the  outcomes  in  terms  of  total  personality  growth. 


Conducting  assemblies 

Planning  and  conducting  social  activities 

Election  of  class  officers 

Conducting  of  campaigns  (subscriptions 
to  school  papers,  etc.) 

Responsibilities  of  students  in  the  class- 
room 

Production  of  models,  songs,  art  work. 

cartoons,  reports,  etc. 

Community  surveys 
Field  trips 
Panel  discussions 


Round  tables 
Debate 

Maps,  charts,  graphs 
Letters  to  other  nations 
Case  histories 
Notebook  projects 
Public  opinion  interviews 
Mock  elections 
Dramatization 

Bulletin  board— magazine  pictures,  etc. 
Planning  and  conducting  of  primary  ami 
general  elections 
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THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 
FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  PROCEDURES 
IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

Teachers  of  English  have  a major  role  in  preparing  their 
students  for  living  as  citizens  in  a democracy.  Indeed,  the  language- 
arts  skills  are  basic  necessities  for  the  whole  program.  Without  them, 
the  fundamental  process  of  democracy  is  impossible.  'While  the  body  of 
facts  and  understandings  of  his  government  may  be  taught  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  other  courses,  it  is  in  his  English  class  that  the  student  is  sup- 
plied with  the  techniques  of  expressing  his  own  thoughts,  of  directing 
or  evaluating  the  ideas  of  others,  of  implementing  the  information  ac- 
quired in  the  social  sciences.  How  can  a student  be  expected  to  read  with 
comprehension,  to  write  effectively,  to  listen  with  discrimination,  to  ob- 
serve intelligently  or  to  talk  coherently  in  any  subject  or  class  without 
these  basic  language-arts  skills? 

Mere  knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  The  mastery  of  facts  alone  offers  lit- 
tle when  contrasted  with  the  development  of  understandings,  attitudes, 
and  techniques.  These  common,  basic  learning  experiences  must  be  dis- 
covered by  each  student  in  order  to  grow  and  develop  to  maturity.  The 
English  classroom  provides  the  opportunity  for  such  common  learnings. 

English  classes,  of  necessity,  have  a special  opportunity  to  become  true 
“freedom  laboratories.”  For  the  English  department,  whether  it  con- 
sists of  one  teacher  or  four  teachers  or  a corps  of  teachers  trained  in  spe- 
cialized fields,  teaches  all  the  students  of  the  school.  Sooner  or  later, 
every  student  in  the  school  system  finds  himself  in  one  English  class  or 
another  every  year  of  his  school  life-  The  English  teacher  must,  there- 
fore, strive  to  make  each  student  feel  at  home,  to  give  each  a sense  of 
security,  of  belonging  to  the  group.  It  is  on  this  foundation  alone  that 
he  can  establish  the  group  feeling  inherent  in  democratic  living.  This 
makes  the  ideal  opportunity  for  growing  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 

Fortunately  the  English  teacher  has  a course  so  full  and  rich  that  he  can 
readily  adapt  his  materials  and  techniques  to  the  needs  of  each  student.  The 
fundamental  democratic  principle  of  recognition  of  the  worth  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  the  essence  of  his  working  philosophy.  And  on  this  philosophy  only 
can  he  build  a satisfying  course  of  study. 
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Socializing  Activities 

Fortunately,  too,  the  English  course  is  well  suited  to  the  development 
of  group  learning.  This  is  no  plea  for  the  surrender  of  all  authority  to 
the  class,  but  if  students  are  going  to  learn  the  ways  of  freedom,  they 
must  be  helped  to  understand  the  value  of  group  activity  as  a means  of 
creating  democracy.  They  must  be  given  many  opportunities  to  work  in 
groups,  to  plan  cooperatively,  to  choose  group  leaders,  to  learn  tech- 
niques of  group  thinking  and  action,  and  to  evaluate  the  abilities  of  the 
individuals  who  make  up  the  group.  Group  members  will  then  learn  to 
accept  group  decisions,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  learn  to  respect 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  have  differing  opinions. 

By  what  procedure  can  this  best  be  attained?  That  is  where  the 
English  teacher  comes  into  his  own,  for  he  has  a variety  of  techniques 
from  which  to  choose.  No  stilted  question  and  answer  session  for  him! 
No  page  assignments,  routine  drills.  His  is  a course  shaped  by  its  very 
materials  for  the  teaching  of  the  group  process.  Even  those  extracurricu- 
lar activities  that  are  his  time-honored  lot  provide  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical democratic  experiences:  school  plays,  the  annual,  the  newspaper, 
the  handbook,  radio  programs,  debating  clubs,  to  name  only  a few. 

His  classroom  can  adapt  itself  readily, to  the  procedure  of  the  panel 
discussion,  the  round  table,  the  forum,  committee  assignments,  drama- 
tizations, the  broadcast,  interviews,  surveys,  hobby  lobbies,  group 
projects,  choral  reading,  and  a variety  of  opportunities  for  creative 
expression. 

Running  a classroom  on  the  dictatorship  principle  has  its  advantages, 
all  teachers  agree.  Life  goes  along  so  smoothly  for  the  teacher  with  the 
“Do  this— or  else’’  theory.  No  time  is  “wasted.”  There  are  few  discipline 
problems  and  everything  seems  so  very  efficient.  Some  students  like  it 
better,  too.  They  need  only  to  do  just  what  they’re  told,  follow  direc- 
tions carefully  and  everybody  will  be  happy.  There  are  no  responsibili- 
ties to  assume,  no  worry  about  anyone  in  the  class,  no  decisions  to  make, 
no  thinking  to  do.  That,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  all  students.  If  it  were, 
we’d  be  a race  of  spineless  automatons,  not  citizens  of  the  most  successftd 
democracy  of  all  time. 

Development  of  Critical  Thinking 

Other  procedures  can  be  directly  pointed  towards  the  acquiring  of  skill 
in  critical  and  constructive  thinking  for  solving  some  of  democracy’s 
many  problems.  Through  his  language-arts  classes,  the  student  should 
first  learn  to  read  sufficiently  well  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  information  given  on  the  printed  page.  In  addition,  he  may  make  a 
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Study  of  the  best  newspapers  and  magazines  for  information  on  current 
problems,  he  may  learn  how  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  an  article  through 
knowledge  of  its  author,  how  to  distinguish  propaganda  from  unbiased 
informative  writing,  how  to  weigh  critically  proposed  remedies  to  prob- 
lems, and  how  to  think  through  the  possibilities  whereby  the  average 
citizen  can  help  in  their  solution.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  student  is 
introduced  to  current  civic  problems;  it  is  the  concern  of  the  teacher  also 
that  he  acquire  social  competence  and  do  something. 

Ethical  and  Spiritual  Values 

If  the  lopsided  emphasis  on  literature  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary 
education  can  be  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  in  terms  of  its  ethical  and 
spiritual  values.  The  heavy  anthologies  we  ask  our  students  to  digest  are 
just  “filler-uppers”  unless  we  use  them  to  develop  each  personality  be- 
fore us  in  habits  of  self-motivated  behavior.  The  teacher  no  longer  can 
afford  to  shape  his  course  according  to  his  own  literary  loves— stress 
poetry  because  he  loves  poetry,  for  instance,  and  skip  essays  because  he 
liates  essays.  He  will  guide  the  students’  choice  of  readings  carefully,  for 
lie  will  consider  the  needs  of  all  his  students  for  ideals  and  principles 
of  democratic  living. 

The  literatures  of  America,  of  England,  of  other  nations  of  the  world  are  not 
masses  of  information  to  be  outlined  laboriously  and  recited  routine  fashion, 
t he  teacher  sometimes  forgets  these  literatures  were  not  written  to  be  studied. 
Rather,  they  are  reservoirs  which  the  skillful  teacher  can  draw  upon  to  help 
his  students  answer  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  questions  on  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  life. 

! nterjiational  Understanding  and  Peace 

Recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world  and  one’s  personal  responsibility  for  fostering  international  under- 
standing and  peace  are  also  a part  of  this  full  course  of  study-  Here 
again  the  variety  itself  is  helpful  and  makes  only  the  selection  a problem. 
Through  literature  his  students  can  learn  about  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries. More  emphasis  upon  literature  from  the  less  well-known  countries 
will  at  least  lay  a foundation  for  better  understanding  and  cooperation. 
Community  resources  may  be  utilized  to  bring  about  better  knowledge  of 
other  races  and  cultures. 

Letter  writing  projects  with  schools,  classes,  or  individuals  in  other 
countries  will  sharpen  interest  in  young  people  beyond  the  seas.  Letters 
of  young  Americans  to  Germany  and  Italy,  to  Greece  and  Austria  can 
themselves  push  ahead  the  frontiers  of  international  understanding. 
Group  discussions  on  what  letters  to  foreign  countries  should  avoid  and 
what  they  should  contain  are  important  parts  of  such  a unit,  for  they 
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Stimulate  thinking  of  the  advantages  of  the  American  form  of 
government. 

The  war  has  brought  many  new  American  citizens  to  most  communi- 
ties. War  brides  have  much  to  tell  of  their  homelands  to  young  people; 
war  orphans  and  exchange  students  can  also  contribute  to  better  under- 
standings. Current  materials  in  motion  pictures,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  books  all  come  into  the  language-arts  room  to  helj^  equip  students 
to  live  in  this  “one  world.”  In  the  language-arts  course  we  can  help  our 
students  to  move  from  the  provincial  to  the  international  viewpoint;  we 
must  do  it  if  we  are  to  expect  a better  world  than  ours  has  been. 

Choice  of  a Satisfying  Vocation 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a satisfying  vocation  or  avocation  in  which  the 
understanding  of  ideas  and  effective  expression  are  not  fundamentally  im- 
portant. While  the  English  classroom  can  do  relatively  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  shop  or  home  economics  laboratory  to  prepare  a student 
for  earning  a living,  it  contributes  in  many  ways  to  his  earning  a better 
living.  It  is  there  he  builds  his  vocabulary,  makes  a conscious  effort  to  re- 
duce speech  and  writing  errors,  learns  to  write  reports,  practices  letter 
writing,  and  improves  his  speaking  voice  and  delivery. 

Provision  for  Individual  Differences 

In  the  English  classroom  itself,  the  need  is  for  individual  instruction, 
particularly  in  the  teaching  of  remedial  grammar.  Diagnostic  testing  can 
reveal  the  individual  weaknesses  within  a class.  Why  then  do  we  drag 
whole  classes  over  blocks  of  grammar,  over  diagramming,  or  similar  units, 
when  large  sections  of  the  class  may  be  thoroughly  competent  to  go  on 
to  new  skills?  This  is  especially  true  in  the  final  years  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Recently  some  seniors  were  asked  what  they  considered  undemo- 
cratic in  their  high  school  English  courses.  This  is  typical  of  the  answer 
given  in  most  instances,  “Why  bore  all  the  class  with  what  is  needed  by 
only  a few?”  Yet,  for  many  years,  we  have  been  teaching  blocks  of  gram- 
mar, such  as  parts  of  speech,  punctuation,  good  usage,  or  paragraphing. 
The  teacher  of  English  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  subject  are  secondary  to  language  usage.  Varied  level 
teaching  in  an  English  class  is  not  only  more  effective;  it  is  more 
democratic. 

The  Truths  of  Democracy 

It  has  been  said,  “The  truths  of  democracy  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand; they  are  only  difficult  to  practice.  They  are  the  very  simple  truths 
of  religion,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  social  ethic  which  this  in- 
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volves.”!  English  teachers  can  help  students  to  know  all  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  written  about  what  men  live  by.  More  can  be 
done  for  the  understanding  of  democracy  with  Burns’  “A  Man’s  a Man 
for  A’  That”  or  Florence  Fitch’s  “One  God”  or  Stephen  Benet’s  “John 
Brown’s  Body”  than  with  a thousand-page  discussion  of  the  subject. 

No  true  appreciation  of  our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  can  be  fos- 
tered without  first  reading  back  into  the  days  of  Runnymede  and  the 
Magna  Charta,  to  the  doughty  Englishmen  who  secured,  for  their  pos- 
terity, representative  government,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Those  stirring  days  can  come  to  life  in  English  litera- 
ture classes  and  point  the  way  to  a better  understanding  of  our  own 
struggles  for  representative  government.  The  writings  of  Tom  Paine,  of 
Jefferson,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Whitman  can  then  be  used  in  their  true 
perspective,  man’s  eternal  quest  for  the  good  life,  the  way  of  freedom. 

PRACTICES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

The  pages  which  follow  contain  a sampling  of  teaching  practices  aimed  at 
developing  citizenship  qualities  through  language-arts  classes.  They  are  not 
blueprints,  nor  are  they  meant  as  lesson  plans.  Each  will  have  to  be  adapted 
by  the  teacher  to  his  own  situation,  whether  it  means  a traditional  classroom,  an 
integration  of  English  with  the  social  studies,  or  a core  program.  These  are 
merely  guides  for  the  English  teacher  who  is  ready  to  accept  responsibility  for 
bringing  to  youth  a new  realization  of  what  his  opportunity  as  an  American 
citizen  means. 

Foreword  to  Situations 

“The  democratic  way  of  life  cannot  function  successfully,  if  it  can 
function  at  all,  except  through  language  communication.  A workable 
democracy  presupposes  universal  literacy,  the  ability  to  learn  from  others 
through  reading  and  listening,  and  the  ability  to  formulate  and  com- 
municate one’s  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others  through  speaking  and 
writing.  The  language  arts  are  the  tools  of  democracy,  the  instruments 
by  which  it  implements  and  perfects  itself.  The  goal  of  English  instruc- 
tion in  American  education  is  universal  literacy  on  a high  plane  and  the 
employment  of  the  written  and  spoken  word  for  high  purposes.”  ^ 

1 

COMMUNICATION  ARTS  PROJECT 

Situation:  In  the  program  of  study  in  Language  Arts  and  English  in  the 
senior  and  junior  high  schools  of  a cooperating  school,  provision  is  made 
for  the  annual  communication  arts  project.  Here  opportunity  is  given 
for  a great  deal  of  student  choice  and  planning. 

1 Secondary  Education  in  the  Years  Ahead.  Princeton  University  Bicentennial  Conference  Series, 
1946. 

^ Anderson,  Harold  A.,  “The  Emerging  Curriculum  in  English  in  the  Secondary  Schools,” 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C.,  February, 
1946. 
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Procedure:  In  order  to  foster  the  development  of  this  special  project  in 
the  English  classrooms,  a Communication  Arts  Committee  has  been  or- 
ganized. This  Committee  has  two  functions 

1.  To  integrate  the  annual  project  in  various  media  by  heading  the 
work  on  it  in  each  school  committee. 

2.  To  relate  English  activities  with  other  media  of  communication- 
music,  art,  etc.— in  the  school. 

The  General  Committee  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
includes  the  chairman  of  each  school  group,  a librarian,  and  teachers  of 
dramatics,  journalism,  art,  music,  business  education,  and  languages.  A 
consultant  committee  is  secured  from  social  science,  natural  science  and 
mathematics,  physical  education,  home  economics,  vocational  counseling, 
and  school  administration. 

In  each  school  a Communication  Arts  Committee  plans  the  project  in 
the  building.  Each  English  class  elects  a delegate  to  this  school-wide  com- 
mittee. The  student  representatives  work  with  the  English  teachers  and 
the  art  and  music  instructors  in  developing  the  project  in  each  building. 

Planning  for  the  development  of  the  project  in  the  English  classroom 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  and  her  student  committee.  The 
project  may  be  developed  at  any  suitable  time  during  the  school  term. 

For  the  school  term  1947-48,  all  the  English  classes  developed  the 
theme;  To  Advance  Better  Community  Relations  in  Our  City.  One  class 
arranged  interesting  post  card  displays,  including  historical  spots,  public 
buildings,  and  other  points  of  interst  in  the  community.  In  one  junior 
high  class,  each  pupil  did  a research  problem  in  the  school  library— the 
first  waterworks,  the  Bach  Choir,  the  oldest  drug  store  in  the  United 
States,  the  first  fire  engine,  etc.  Besides  securing  the  required  information 
and  writing  it  in  his  own  words,  each  pupil  stated  the  source  of  his  mate- 
rial. All  these  reports,  after  correction  and  revision,  were  assembled  in 
booklet  form. 

Another  junior  high  class  felt  that  one  way  to  advance  better  commu- 
nity relations  was  to  improve  their  manners  in  public.  A well  written, 
attractivdy  illustrated  booklet  on  manners  and  social  etiquette  was  the 
result.  The  junior  high  schools  exchanged  assembly  programs  and  were 
entertained  by  junior  high  school  groups  from  other  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Communication  Arts  Committee  in  each  school  played  host  to  the 
visiting  groups  and  made  all  the  arrangements. 

In  the  senior  high  schools,  panel  discussions  and  debates  were  held. 
Excursions  to  the  local  newspaper  plant,  the  radio  station,  the  Moravian 
historical  buildings  and  the  archives  gave  to  the  student  tourists  a new 
sense  of  values  of  civic  responsibility  and  the  rich  historic  past.  One  senior 
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class  tackled  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  community  and 
invited  the  Director  of  Recreation  to  speak  to  them  on  how  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  is  solving  the  problem  by  providing  worth-while  leisure 
time  activities  for  the  young  people  of  the  community. 

A junior  English  class  wrote  a dramatic  script  patterned  on  Thornton 
Wilder’s  Our  Town  which  attempted  to  show  the  cultural  contributions 
of  the  community.  Each  member  of  the  class  participated  in  the  research 
by  looking  up  necessary  materials  and  information  for  the  writing  of  the 
play.  So  proud  of  their  accomplishment  was  the  whole  class  that  they 
presented  their  play  in  two  school  assembly  performances.  Each  member 
of  the  cast  from  the  indispensable  stage  manager  to  the  questioners  in 
the  audience  revealed  in  pantomime  and  discussion  what  they  had  ob- 
served of  developing  community  relations  that  make  them  proud  to  live 
in  their  own  community. 

A senior  English  class  went  on  the  air  directly  from  their  English 
classroom  on  the  weekly  Voice  of  the  Schools  radio  program.  They  pre- 
sented a panel  discussion  pointing  out  the  educational,  vocational,  rec- 
reational, and  cultural  advantages  of  the  city.  The  members  of  the  class 
wrote  the  script  for  the  broadcast,  elected  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  panel,  and  participated  in  the  broadcast  by  asking  questions  of  the 
panel  members. 

Proof  that  the  language  arts  are  closely  allied  to  the  other  media  of 
expression  was  evidenced  in  an  interesting  patriotic  assembly  program 
presented  in  observance  of  Lincoln’s  and  Washington’s  birthdays.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Communication  Arts  Committee,  the  program  showed  the 
development  of  America  from  the  landing  of  Columbus  to  the  days  of 
Lincoln.  After  selecting  slides  of  the  development  of  America  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the  art  teacher  enlisted  the  services 
of  the  music  department  for  the  incidental  music,  which  included  some 
original  composition,  and  of  the  English  students  for  writing  the  script 
and  acting  as  narrators. 

At  the  request  of  the  Spanish  department,  two  of  the  senior  English 
classes  presented  a program  on  Spanish-American  literature  at  a joint 
session  of  the  English  and  Spanish  classes  during  Pan-American  Week. 

Near  the  end  of  the  school  term,  recommendations  for  projects  for 
the  coming  year  were  presented  and  considered  by  each  school,  and  the 
final  choice  for  the  next  year  was  made  by  a representative  committee 
of  teachers  and  students. 

Outcomes:  Increasingly  throughout  the  study  of  the  communication 
skills,  the  aims  should  be  for  self-direction  by  the  student.  This  means  a 
good  deal  of  student  choice  and  planning.  The  annual  Communication 
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Arts  project  is  designed  particularly  to  foster  such  choice  and  planning- 
Students  and  teachers  have  worked  together  and  planned  English  class- 
room and  school-wide  activities.  They  have  learned  habits  of  good  fellow- 
ship, courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise  in  getting  along  with  other 
people. 


2 

ROUND-TABLE  DISCUSSION  PROJECT 

Situation:  Two  senior  English  classes  in  literature  organized  and  pre- 
pared a round-table  discussion  on  the  good  and  bad  characters  in  Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy,  Macbeth.  These  students  realized  that  Shakespeare  was 
depicting  not  only  stage  or  make-believe  characters  but  also  characters 
that  had  and  still  have  reality  in  modern  counterparts. 

General  purposes  of  this  activity  were  to  develop  in  the  students  an 
increased  interest  in  good  literature  as  a source  of  enjoyment  and  pleas- 
ure; to  teach  them  to  interpret  and  to  analyze  intelligently  characters  in 
terms  of  their  own  understandings;  and  to  recognize  modern  counter- 
parts within  the  range  of  their  own  experiences. 

Procedure:  A student  committee  met  and  drew  up  plans  for  the  round- 
table discussion.  They  selected  a chairman  and  the  other  two  members 
of  the  discussion  group.  In  preparation  for  the  discussion  period,  the 
members  of  the  group  chose  individual  characters  from  the  play  for 
analysis.  In  the  school  library  they  read  articles  by  Shakespearean 
scholars,  found  in  literary  magazines.  The  group  had  several  meetings 
to  plan  the  discussion  period  so  that  everything  would  go  smoothly. 

On  the  day  scheduled  for  the  round-table  discussion,  the  chairman  in- 
troduced the  topic  The  Good  and  Bad  Characters  in  Macbeth.  The 
students  participating  in  the  discussion  group  reported  on  the  charac- 
terizations of  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Macduff,  Banquo,  etc.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  informal  discussion  prompted  by  questions  from  the  chairman 
as  to  modern  counterparts  of  the  characters  in  the  tragedy.  A lively  dis- 
cussion in  which  all  the  students  of  the  class  participated  followed.  They 
discussed  the  opinions  of  the  group  at  the  round  table  and  asked  ques- 
tions of  individual  members.  Parliamentary  procedure  was  observed, 
and  the  open  discussion  period  was  orderly.  In  her  concluding  remarks, 
the  chairman  stressed  the  lessons  taught  through  Shakespearean  charac- 
terizations. 

Elements:  In  planning  their  round-table  discussion,  the  young  people 
developed  personal  habits  of  behavior  based  on  the  ethical  and  emo- 
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tional  principles  and  laws  of  American  democracy.  They  used  effec- 
tively the  skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical  and  constructive  thinking 
in  solving  the  problem  before  them.  During  the  actual  discussion  pe- 
riod, all  the  students  formed  the  habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  and 
compromise  in  getting  along  with  other  people. 


3 

USING  THE  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER 

Situation:  The  class  in  English  was  studying  a unit  on  Headlines  from 
the  book  Flying  the  Printivays.  During  a preliminary  discussion,  one  of 
the  students  suggested  the  possibility  of  getting  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  local  newspaper  to  discuss  with  the  class  the  writing  of  headlines  and 
their  importance  in  newspaper  work. 

Procedure:  The  suggestion  as  offered  was  presented  to  the  class  for  dis- 
cussion. Since  the  suggestion  had  been  offered  by  one  of  the  students, 
that  student  was  given  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  discussion.  The 
group  decided,  as  a result  of  the  discussion,  that  they  would  invite  a rep- 
resentative of  the  local  press  to  meet  with  the  class  and  talk  to  them 
on  the  subject,  “The  Functions  and  Importance  of  the  Headline  in 
Newspaper  Work.”  They  arrived  at  their  decision  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  points:  their  study  would  be  more  interesting  if  based  on 
information  given  by  a man  who  worked  in  the  field  than  if  it  were 
based  on  “canned”  information  as  presented  in  a textbook;  they  would 
be  able  to  ask  questions  according  to  their  particular  interests;  they  felt 
that  the  information  which  they  received  would  be  based  on  local 
interests. 

One  of  the  students  in  the  class  volunteered  to  go  to  the  newspaper 
office  to  invite  a member  of  the  staff  to  meet  with  the  class.  Several  others 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  boy  who  was  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the 
group. 

The  next  problem  which  arose  was  concerned  with  the  actual  period 
or  class  the  newspaper  man  was  to  attend.  Several  members  of  the  group 
suggested  that  the  committee  attempt  to  have  the  speaker  present  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  class  to  be  held  on  the  following  day.  This  idea  re- 
ceived opposition  from  several  students  who  felt  that  they  would  learn 
more  if  they  already  had  some  understanding  of  the  topic  which  they 
could  gain  from  a study  of  the  text  material  together  with  some  actual 
practice  in  writing  some  headlines.  The  class  decided  that  the  latter 
course  of  action  should  be  followed  and  that  they  would  have  several 
meetings  of  the  class  before  the  appearance  of  their  guest.  That  time 
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was  spent  in  discussing  the  text  material,  in  examining  headlines  in  the 
local  newspaper,  and  in  writing  headlines  of  their  own.  Those  inter- 
vening class  periods  saw  class  activity  at  a new  high.  Students  who  sel- 
dom responded  to  the  usual  teaching  methods  began  asking  questions, 
studying  assignments,  and  taking  part  in  class  discussion. 

The  newspaper  man  arrived.  He  began  his  discussion  on  the  topic 
which  he  had  been  assigned;  but,  sensing  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  he  broadened  his  subject  to  include  functions,  organization,  and 
features  of  the  modern  newspaper.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  he  in- 
vited the  class  to  visit  the  plant  the  next  day. 

At  the  plant,  the  young  people  saw  the  paper  in  the  making  and 
gained  a better  understanding  of  and  a greater  respect  for  the  part  a 
nev/spaper  plays  in  the  daily  lives  of  its  readers.  International,  national, 
county,  and  local  news,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  each  is  brought 
into  the  plant,  were  presented.  The  students  saw  the  news  coming  in 
over  the  teletype  machines  from  the  various  news  services. 

After  their  visit,  the  class  pooled  knowledge  and  drew  conclusions. 
They  discussed  the  various  individual  and  community  services  supplied 
by  their  newspaper.  They  displayed  a new  interest  in  the  paper  as  a 
whole  rather  than  in  comic  and  sports  sections  only. 

Outcomes:  In  planning  the  class  procedure,  the  members  of  the  English 
class  learned  to  form  habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation, 
and  compromise  in  geeting  along  with  other  people.  Their  lively  class 
discussion  showed  that  they  were  learning  to  think  critically  and  con- 
structively in  solving  their  own  problems.  The  visit  to  the  newspaper 
plant  opened  their  eyes  to  their  responsibilities  as  well-informed  citizens. 

4 

MODERN  WRITINGS 

Situation:  Appreciation  of  modern  literature,  particularly  the  current 
offerings  for  the  American  public,  presents  a learning  situation  with 
present  importance  as  well  as  carry-over  value. 

Procedure:  In  a conversation  period  during  which  “best  sellers”  were 
mentioned,  the  class  discussed  new  books  they  were  reading.  The  prob- 
lem almost  identified  itself.  What  makes  a best  seller?  To  gather  infor- 
mation for  the  answer,  the  class  brought  in  authoritative  lists  of  best 
sellers  compiled  by  the  New  York  Times,  Herald  Tribune,  Reader’s 
Digest,  or  similar  publications,  and  decided  upon  one  to  be  used  by  the 
class.  They  separated  into  committees  and  divided  the  book  list  among 
the  groups.  Each  group  read  one  book  and  made  a combined  report  to 
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the  class,  leading  the  discussion  on  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of 
their  chosen  book— the  reputation  of  the  author,  title,  contents,  evalua- 
tion by  the  public,  publicity  methods,  and  methods  of  distribution  from 
the  book  clubs.  After  the  report  was  given,  the  class  decided  whether 
the  book  had  been  overrated  or  underrated  by  the  public. 

Outcomes:  Out  of  such  a learning  situation  came  practice  in  habits  of 
group  cooperation,  adjustment  of  attitudes  in  accordance  with  majority 
decisions,  development  of  the  skills  of  critical  thinking,  in  understanding 
the  ideas  of  others  and  expressing  their  own  effectively  and,  of  course, 
enjoying  literature. 


5 

USING  A RECORDER  TO  IMPROVE  SPEECH  HABITS 


Situation:  A few  months  ago,  a junior  English  class  leader  put  before 
the  class  group  this  question,  “Why  do  you  not  speak  the  best  English 
you  know?” 

“When  I’m  with  the  crowd,  I like  to  speak  their  language.”— “My 
friends  make  fun  of  me  when  I try  to  use  good  English.”— “The  kids  say 
I’m  just  trying  to  show  off.”  These  were  some  of  the  replies. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  standing  in  each  other’s  educational 
light,”  declared  the  quite  astonished  leader.  She  conferred  with  the 
teacher  a moment  and  then  said  to  the  group,  “Let’s  try  an  experiment.” 


Procedure:  A recording  machine  was  brought  into  the  room.  Before 
much  time  had  elapsed,  the  group  found  themselves  standing  rather  ner- 
vously before  a microphone,  giving  a talk  on  their  recently  prepared 
topics.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  the  leader, 
began  recording. 

Then  the  fun  began.  Silently  she  proceeded  to  play  the  records  back 
to  them. 

There  were  “a-a-ah’s”  and  “a’s”;  “seen”  and  “have  did’s”;  “we  was” 
and  “you  was.”  There  were  half  sentences  and  dangling  participles; 
high-pitched  tones  and  monotonous  tones.  There  were  quite  a few 
speechless  moments  for  many  of  the  astounded  pupils. 

“What  a self-checking  test!”  exclaimed  one  girl. 

“It  doesn’t  sound  like  me,”  declared  another  astonished  boy. 

“You  realize  that  your  disc  has  a wasted  side,  don’t  you?”  asked  the 
leader. 

“Mine  certainly  hasn’t,”  hastily  replied  one  boy,  “that  is,  if  you  will 
record  my  voice  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  I have  worked  on  some 
improvements.” 
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The  students  agreed  that  that  was  the  right  idea,  and  so  a date  was 
set  by  the  leader  and  the  teacher  for  improved  speech  recordings  the 
latter  part  of  the  final  semester. 

This  recorder  was  not  only  used  to  depict  glaring  speech  errors  but 
it  also  pointed  out  the  bad  habit  of  hesitation,  indicative  of  reading 
faults.  In  the  reading  of  poetry,  the  sing-song  delivery,  typical  of  many 
students  who  have  never  learned  to  inflect  their  voices,  is  easy  for  the 
pupils  themselves  to  spot  and  criticize. 

This  recorder  was  used  to  transcribe  a radio  program  on  which  several 
of  their  schoolmates  had  appeared.  Several  pupil-composed  telephone 
conversations  were  recorded. 

In  short,  in  the  English  class,  the  recorder  is  used  for  the  combined 
purpose  of  improving  speech  and  motivating  written  composition.  The 
class  now  learns  English  with  greater  enthusiasm. 

Outcomes:  The  English  class  developed  personal  habits  of  behavior 
based  on  the  principles  and  laws  of  American  democracy.  The  play-back 
of  their  voices  was  a revelation  to  the  class.  They  learned  to  be  critical 
of  themselves,  realized  their  deficiencies,  and  proceeded  to  improve  their 
glaring  speech  errors.  \\^orking  together  and  planning  a remedial  pro- 
gram, they  learned  how  to  get  along  with  other  people.  Real  democracy 
in  action. 


6 

A PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM  AS  A TEACHING  DEVICE 

Situation:  Young  citizens  need  to  be  alert  to  the  news  of  the  world, 
need  to  learn  the  value  of  accurate  and  responsible  news-reporting.  The 
school  public  address  system  and  the  local  radio  facilities  are  valuable 
teaching  media  in  these  fields. 

Procedure:  The  Broadcasters  is  an  organization  for  service.  This  group 
of  students  makes  two  daily  news  broadcasts  and  broadcasts  all  special 
information  by  means  of  our  public  address  system. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  school  duties,  they  were  invited  to  present 
a half-hour  program  weekly  over  WCED,  Columbia  affiliate.  This  de- 
tailed experience  is  helping  them  to  decide  on  a vocation.  They  have 
given  students  outside  their  group  a place  on  their  program.  They  write 
their  own  scripts,  have  their  own  program  directors  and  announcers. 
They  are  practicing  business  contacts  in  their  relations  with  the  studio 
personnel.  They  practice  qualities  of  leadership  and  learn  to  take  direc- 
tions since  one  group  may  have  one  position  for  one  program  and  an- 
other the  next. 


DEBATE 


Outcomes:  The  Broadcasters  learn  good  citizenship  largely  by  practicing 
it.  They  must  be  responsible,  accurate,  businesslike,  and  careful  of  equip- 
ment. The  field  of  radio  has  been  opened  to  them  as  a useful  and  satis- 
fying vocation. 

NOTE:  Every  secondary  school  teacher  should  read  Chapter  XI  of  the  Department 

of  Public  Instruction  Bulletin  233-B,  The  Elementary  Course  of  Study.  The 
material  in  this  chapter  is  equally  helpful  for  secondary  school  work.  This 
audio-visual  chapter  is  to  be  issued  as  a separate  bulletin. 

7 

LEARNING  TO  TALK  EFFECTIVELY 

Situation:  For  years,  the  third-year  English  teacher  assigned  oral  work 
to  all  students,  requiring  several  short  speeches  on  varying  subjects  from 
everyone.  Speech  week  was  torture-week,  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Pupils  were  frightened  and  the  teacher  was  furious  at  the  one  or  two 
rebels  who  refused  sullenly  to  try  to  speak. 

Procedure:  Why  not  let  the  democratic  principle  function  from  begin- 
ning to  end  in  such  a unit  and  let  students  start  out  by  naming  their 
own  discussion  subjects?  They  can  suggest  several  interesting,  lively 
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ones  for  every  one  offered  by  the  text  or  planbook.  Besides,  students  are 
interested  in  the  unit  from  the  first  because  they  have  already  become 
a part  of  it.  Several  of  the  subjects  may  be  discussed  in  general  by  the 
vvdiole  class  so  that  all  are  familiar  with  the  type  of  material  and  method 
to  be  used  in  the  report.  After  three  or  four  subjects  have  been  selected 
by  a vote  of  the  entire  class,  the  group  may  break  up  into  committees, 
based  on  the  students’  preferences.  It  is  a good  idea  to  let  the  students 
plan  the  time  schedule  for  preparation  and  reporting.  They  will  be  rea- 
sonable and  there  will  be  fewer  disappointments  and  failures  than  under 
the  arbitrarily  assigned  deadlines. 

All  committees  will  need  help  in  getting  started,  but  usually  students 
are  quick  to  choose  natural  leaders  as  their  chairmen  and  after  a few 
minutes  of  good-natured  buck-passing,  each  will  accept  some  responsibil- 
ity for  preparing  the  report  or  part  of  it.  Research,  reading,  writing, 
interviews,  and  discussion  will  go  into  this  preparation.  They  will  have 
to  study  methods  of  presentation,  such  as  panels,  round  tables,  forums, 
town  meetings,  before  selecting  the  final  form  of  their  report. 

It  takes  longer  to  accomplish— perhaps  twice  as  long.  And  the  room  is 
not  always  hushed  and  serious.  Teacher’s  nerves  have  to  adjust  to  the 
easy  give-and-take  of  group  action.  But  the  program  pays  off  on  report 
days,  for  it  is  a rare  student  who  lets  his  committee  down  completely. 
No  more  sulky  Joes  refusing  to  speak  and  all  the  while  eating  their 
hearts  out  because  they  can’t  utter  the  thoughts  that  arise  within.  No 
more  monopoly  of  attention  for  the  gifted  speaker,  no  more  humiliating 
comparisons  for  the  awkward  adolescent.  The  teacher  may  be  freed  to 
concentrate  on  suggestions  for  individual  improvements  if  a grammar 
committee,  nominated  by  the  class,  takes  over  to  listen  for  errors  and 
make  corrections. 

This  is  what  an  average  student  said  recently  in  an  evaluation  of  the 
first  unit  of  this  type  she  had  participated  in:  “We  believe  that  this  kind 
of  work  is  better  than  individual  speeches.  This  way,  everyone  in  the 
class  has  a chance  to  express  his  opinion  on  each  of  the  subjects  that 
are  chosen.  This  plan  gives  the  speaker  more  confidence  as  well  as  being 
more  interesting  to  the  class.  From  these  group  talks  we  have  started  to 
work  on  a new  dancing  club  for  upperclassmen,  improvements  in  the 
cafeteria,  co-ed  night  (their  teen-age  recreation  night) , seat  arrange- 
ments at  basketball  games,  as  well  as  discussing  more  personal  problems, 
such  as  the  “new  look,”  going  steady,  smoking  and  drinking  by  students, 
dating  manners,  and  many  more.  We  should  have  them  more  often.” 
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A unit  such  as  this  can  also  be  used  to  develop  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  habits  of  cooperation,  attitudes  in  accordance  with  majority 
decisions.  If  the  subjects  selected  are  important  enough,  they  can  be 
used  to  develop  critical  and  constructive  thinking  for  the  solving  of  real 
problems. 

Outcomes:  The  unit  was  more  valuable  to  the  students  because  of  the 
part  the  students  had  in  its  planning.  They  cultivated  an  appreciation 
of  American  democracy  and  developed  a functioning,  articulate  under- 
standing of  its  structure  and  meaning  by  practicing  democracy  them- 
selves. Working  and  planning  together,  they  formed  habits  of  good  fel- 
lowship, cooperation,  and  compromise  in  getting  along  with  other  people. 
They  acquired  and  used  effectively  the  skills  and  habits  involved  in 
critical  and  constructive  thinking  as  applied  to  solving  their  own 
problems. 


8 

AWARD  WINNERS 

Situation:  The  pupil  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  annual  American 
Legion  awards  provided  a fruitful  experience  in  oral  English  for  mem- 
bers of  an  eighth-grade  English  class. 

Procedure:  In  nominating  speeches,  members  of  the  class  named  the  can- 
didates for  the  awards  giving  reasons  for  their  selection.  This  called  for 
careful  thinking,  analysis  of  the  personality  and  character  of  classmates 
eligible  for  the  awards  and  for  forceful  presentation  of  their  arguments 
in  a series  of  speeches  before  the  whole  class. 

After  the  speeches  had  been  made,  a lively  discussion  followed  under 
the  leadership  of  a pupil  chairman.  The  soundness  of  the  statements  was 
evaluated  by  the  class.  Einally,  a secret  ballot  was  taken  to  select  the 
most  eligible  candidate  for  the  American  Legion  award. 

Outcomes:  Here  indeed  was  democracy  at  work  in  the  English  class- 
room. Instead  of  the  principal  or  a committee  of  teachers  selecting  the 
contestant  for  the  annual  awards,  the  pupils  themselves  selected  their  own 
classmate  who,  in  their  estimation,  was  best  qualified  to  receive  the  prize. 
They  had  learned  how  to  analyze  critically  the  personality  and  character 
of  their  classmates  and  how  to  form  habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy, 
cooperation,  and  compromise  in  getting  along  with  other  people  regard- 
less of  color,  creed,  or  ancestry.  Certainly,  these  young  people,  in  then 
discussion,  grew  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 
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UTILIZING  LOCAL  HISTORY 

Situation:  Senior  English  and  history  classes  separated  fact  from  fiction 
and  wove  fact  into  an  historic  pageant-drama  called  “The  First  Pageant 
of  New  Cumberland.”  This  was  done  in  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New  Cumberland. 

Procedure:  Student  preparation  began  early  in  the  first  semester. 
English  and  social  studies  departments  collaborated  in  the  entire  pro- 
duction. They  worked  together  in  details  of  research,  writing,  arrange- 
ment, dramatization,  properties,  and  scenery.  The  home  economics  de- 
partment was  responsible  for  the  costumes,  physical  education  for  the 
dances,  and  the  music  department  for  the  orchestral  numbers. 

The  pageant  dramatized  the  eleven  outstanding  events  in  the  history 
of  New  Cumberland.  These  dramatizations  were  tied  together  by  means 
of  interludes,  representing  the  vision  and  growth  of  the  town.  A chron- 
icler narrated  the  data  that  did  not  lend  itself  to  dramatization,  and 
introduced  the  scenes.  A chanter  keynoted  every  scene  and  introduced 
the  interludes.  Thev  were  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  stage  so 
that  scenes  coidd  be  changed  while  they  were  sjreaking.  This  afforded 
continuity  of  performance. 

The  class  dedicated  the  pageant  to  the  oldest  living  resident,  a man  ol 
ninty-three,  who  gave  them  much  valuable  information.  They  not  onh 
reserved  seats  for  the  oldest  residents  of  the  town,  but  they  also  arranged 
to  send  cars  to  have  them  conveyed  to  the  school  for  the  presentation  ol 
the  pageant.  For  well  they  knew  it  was  these  persons  who  erased  the  fig- 
ment of  imagination  and  made  the  pageant  fi  amework  take  on  the  sem- 
blance of  acknowledged  fact,  since  little  history  was  available  in  any  con 
cise  or  organized  form. 

This  program  has  proved  to  be  a vital  force  in  our  school  and  com- 
munity. Seniors  were  asked  by  the  community  to  repeat  the  pageant  on 
several  occasions.  Excerpts  from  the  pageant  have  been  incorporated  into 
various  assembly  programs. 

The  outline  of  this  pageant  and  |3i  inciples  followed  are  presented  to 
aid  others  in  the  preparation  of  similar  programs- 

Outcomes:  The  seniors  who  wrote  and  produced  this  historical  pageant 
of  their  own  community  cultivated  an  appreciation  and  love  of  American 
democracy  by  practicing  democratic  ideals  and  principles.  \Vorking  to- 
gether for  a common  cause,  they  learned  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  ancestry. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  PAGEANT 

The  First  Pageant  of  New  Cumberland 


Prologue;  A Vision  of  New  Cumberland 

Chronicler:  Relating  historical  facts  not  dramatized. 

Chanter:  Summarizing  scenes  and  introducing  interludes. 

Episode  I:  The  Coming  of  the  Red  Man 

Scene  I:  Indians  at  Shawneetown— depicting  a typical  Shawnee  village  during  the 

season  of  the  harvest. 

Scene  II:  Peter  Chartiere  takes  a Squaw— imaginary  scene  of  the  way  in  which  Peter 

Chartiere,  the  French  and  Indian  half-breed,  chose  his  wife. 

Inierlude  I:  Mystical  New  Cumberland 

Episode  II:  The  Coming  of  the  Early  Settlers 

Scene  I:  The  Founding  of  Haldemantown— dramatizing  the  conceiving  and  laying 

out  of  a town  by  Jacob  Haldeman  and  early  settlers. 

Scene  II:  The  Stage  Coach  and  Mail— dramatizing  the  coming  of  the  stage  coach 

through  New  Cumberland  and  its  stopping  before  John  Poist’s  Inn. 

Interlude  II:  Visionary  New  Cumberland 


Episode  III:  The  Progress  of  New  Cumberland 

Scene  I:  The  Market  and  First  Railroad— depicting  a typical  market  in  Market 

Square  at  the  time  of  tlie  completion  of  the  York  and  Cumberland 
Railroad. 


Scene  II:  Civil  War— dramatizing  the  formation  of  Company  H of  the  113th  Regi- 

ment who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

Scene  III:  Election  of  Geary  as  Governor— depicting  citizens  awaiting  the  returns  of 

the  election  and  Geary’s  speech  made  to  them  from  the  balcony  of  his 
home  in  Market  Square. 

Scene  IV;  Spoke-Mill  Fire— depicting  the  history  of  the  fire  company  as  well  as  the 
burning  of  the  spoke-mill  in  1899. 


Interlude  III:  Realistic  New  Cumberland 


Episode  IV:  Modern  New  Cumberland 


Scene  I: 


Scene  II: 
Scene  III: 
Epilogue: 


Laving  of  Corner  Stone— relating  the  history  of  New  Cumberland’s  first 
church— the  Methodist  Church— and  the  depicting  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  present  Methodist  Church. 

Civic  Unity— dramatizing  in  a flood  scene  the  history  of  New  Cumber- 
land’s civic  organizations. 

Commencement— depicting  the  history  of  education  in  New  Cumberland 
by  contrasting  the  old  school  with  the  new. 

A Realization  of  New  Cumberland 


Indian  scenes  can  be  very  colorful.  In  the  Prologue,  particularly,  this  color  was  used 
to  advantage.  Note  the  effect. 

Prelude— Soft  Indian  Music  Orchestra 

(Darkness  and  silence) 

Out  of  the  silence,  tom-toms  are  heard.  As  the  curtains  open,  the  lights 
gradually  grow  brighter  until  the  effect  of  dawn  is  produced.  On  either 
side  are  two  wigwams.  Around  the  left  wigwam  is  grouped  the  color- 
fully dressed  Indian  tribe.  .Ground  the  right  wigwam  is  grouped  a 
colony  of  whites.  In  the  middle  a dim  figure  stands  with  spirit  dancers 
grouped  about  her.  Then  from  the  left,  the  Prologue  goes  to  left  center 
and  announces  the  theme  of  the  pageant.  The  Prologue’s  speech  is  in 
verse  to  add  dignity  to  the  scene. 
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AVelcome,  O People:  Ye  have  gathered  here 
To  witness  with  thankfulness  and  cheer 
A pageant  of  New  Cumberland.  Before  your  eyes, 

Radiant  in  beautv,  this  fair  borough  lies 
Smiling  in  peaceful  loveliness.  And  yet 
Upon  this  stage,  so  picturesquelv  set, 

AVas  played  the  drama  of  our  history: 

The  red  man  clothed  in  mystery 
Knew  this  garden  spot  long  e’er 
The  white  man  found  the  meadow  fair. 

Before  the  foot  of  red  or  white  man  trod 
This  land,  the  wondrous  mighty  art  of  God 
Used,  as  an  etcher’s  tool,  a glacial  force 
To  mold  these  hills— to  trace  this  watercourse; 

Thus  the  Creator  first  laid  out  the  wav 

O’er  which  the  march  of  progress  now  holds  sway: 

Unfolded  now  before  you  reverentlv. 

Then  follow  the  Chronicler,  the  dramatizations,  and  the  Chanter.  The  Chronicler 
speaks  in  prose  but  the  Chanter  speaks  in  verse.  It  is  the  Chanter  who  summarizes  the 
dramatization. 

Chanter:  IVith  plumage  splendid,  round  the  waist. 

Their  wampum  belts  with  beadwork  chased; 

Their  leggin  fringes  tipped  with  steel 
Blurring  their  tracks  from  either  heel; 

These  Indians  passed  in  single  file 
Trod  for  many  and  many  a dusty  mile, 

To  other  hunting  fields,  where  rivers  flow 
To  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

They  took  their  squaws  and  painted  braves; 

They  took  their  legends  and  their  graves. 

The  names,  the  songs,  the  mystery 
Of  New  Cumberland’s  first  history. 

To  place  these  scenes  into  unity, 

A figure  inchoate  vou  next  will  see; 

Veiled  at  first  and  formless  too— 

To  illustrate  how  New  Cumberland  grew 
From  the  red-man’s  vision  into  a town. 

Which  has  long  since  attained  renown. 

About  this  form  a dance  will  be 
Of  Indian  spirits,  who  do  not  see 
The  figure’s  presence.  For,  as  yet. 

The  town  has  not  with  reality  met. 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  town,  a figure,  veiled,  at  first  formless,  since  the 
city  has  not  yet  come  into  being,  is  placed  on  the  stage.  About  this  figure,  a group 
of  Indian  Nature  Spirits  who  are  unconscious  of  the  figure’s  presence  appear  and  do 
an  interpretative  dance.  This  is  the  Interlude  I. 

In  Interlude  II  the  figure  stands  forth  taller  and  more  clearly.  Labor,  Commerce, 
and  Industry,  who  bear  labels,  lay  gifts  at  the  figure’s  feet.  The  Pioneer  Spirits  do  an 
interpretative  dance. 

Interlude  III  pictures  a clear  figure;  it  is  the  personification  of  New  Cumberland 
today.  Art,  Religion,  Education,  ^Velfare,  Civic  Unity,  Industry,  Music— each  brings 
gifts  to  the  feet  of  the  figure.  They  stand  in  pose  until  the  end  of  the  interpre- 
tative dance  which  Modern  Spirits  perform. 
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CHOOSING  A USEFUL  VOCATION 

Situation:  Following  a career  of  meaningful  service  to  the  community, 
state,  and  nation  is  certainly  an  important  contribution  toward  citizen- 
ship in  a democracy.  In  order  that  the  sophomores  would  receive  guid- 
ance in  this  direction,  the  English  and  guidance  departments  merged 
their  efforts. 

Procedure:  Each  pupil  did  a job  analysis  research  project  to  investigate 
the  standards  and  qualifications  of  his  chosen  career.  He  read  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject,  looked  up  additional  information 
in  available  vocational  texts  in  the  school  library  and  even  wrote  letters 
to  technical  schools  for  the  latest  information  concerning  the  training 
required.  All  this  information  was  compiled  and  written  up  in  booklet 
form.  The  career  booklets  were  illustrated  with  clever  drawings,  and  at- 
tractive covers  were  designed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  research,  a panel  discussion  representing 
several  careers  was  conducted  by  the  pupils.  Jean  Fields,  chairman  of  the 
panel,  asked  such  pertinent  questions  as,  “Why  have  you  chosen  a career 
as  a WAG,  Natalie?  How  do  you  measure  up  to  the  standards?”— “What 
formal  education  will  you  need  to  be  skilled  in  air  conditioning,  Vance?” 
—“Are  you  aware,  Bernice,  of  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advantages 
in  being  a beautician?”  “Marlene,  what  steps  will  you  take  in  order  to 
become  a commercial  artist?”  In  her  concluding  summary,  Jean  stressed 
the  value  of  planning  for  the  future  and  knowing  the  correct  steps  to 
take  toward  a satisfying  and  contributing  citizenship. 

Outcomes:  With  an  eye  to  the  future,  the  students  were  seriously  think- 
ing about  choosing  and  preparing  themselves  for  useful  and  satisfying 
vocations.  They  also  attempted  to  understand  their  own  physical  and 
social  environments. 


II 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Situation:  Teaching  the  tools  of  communication  can  very  well  be  adapted 
to  any  of  the  elements  of  good  citizenship  education.  One  of  the  simplest 
means  is  that  of  linking  oral  and  written  reporting  to  the  international 
situation.  In  one  school  a college  preparatory  class  of  seniors  decided  to 
point  all  of  their  references  or  term  papers  toward  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  particularly  those  represented  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  class  planned  ways  of  getting  the  maximum 
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benefits,  including  the  acquisition  of  information,  learning  how  to  write 
a reference  paper,  practice  in  summarizing  and  speaking,  note-taking, 
outlining,  and  making  bibliographies. 

Procedure:  The  first  step  was  to  assemble  in  a discussion  group  the 
names  of  the  nations  to  be  studied  so  that  students  might  make  their  own 
selection  of  assignment.  Then,  with  the  teacher  as  a guide,  they  set  up 
a skeleton  outline  of  material  to  be  emphasized,  such  as  geography,  eco- 
nomics, government  (past  and  present) , culture,  achievements,  and 
famous  citizens.  A kind  of  road  map  was  worked  out  cooperatively  of 
the  main  steps  to  be  taken  in  preparing  the  completed  paper  and  the 
summary  oral  outline. 

As  soon  as  students  started  to  work,  each  upon  his  own  chosen  nation, 
they  found  needs  for  certain  common  learnings  and  skills.  As  a group, 
they  took  time  out  to  review  methods  of  outlining,  note-taking,  composi- 
tion form,  bibliographical  listings.  Other  class  periods  were  devoted  to 
individual  work  of  student  with  teacher. 

Outcomes:  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  each  student  needs  to  recog- 
nize the  interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of  the  world,  and  one’s 
personal  responsibility  for  fostering  international  understanding  and 
peace.  In  addition  to  learning  these  valuable  lessons  in  world  friendship, 
the  members  of  the  class  cultivated  an  appreciation  and  a love  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  developed  a functioning,  articulate  understanding  of 
its  structure  and  meaning.  Working  together  in  groups,  they  formed 
habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  and  cooperation  in  getting  along 
with  other  people  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  ancestry. 

12 

LETTER  WRITING  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

Situation:  The  arrival  of  a Scotch  girl  who  had  very  recently  come  into 
the  community  to  live  with  relatives  prompted  the  members  of  a sopho- 
more English  class  to  learn  more  about  young  people  in  other  countries. 
The  pupils  found  their  new  classmate  likable  and  charming.  She  seemed 
just  as  they  were,  full  of  fun  and  the  high  spirits  of  youth.  True,  she 
spoke  with  a slight  accent  which  they  were  unaccustomed  to  hearing  and 
she  used  expressions  and  phrases  which  were  unfamiliar,  but  the  sopho- 
mores accepted  her  as  one  of  the  group  immediately.  They  were  anxious 
to  learn  more  about  young  people  in  other  countries.  They  asked  their 
new  classmate  all  sorts  of  questions  about  schools  in  Scotland,  games  and 
sports,  manners  and  customs. 

Procedure:  The  time  seemed  ripe  for  a letter  writing  project.'  The 
teacher  had  been  asked  to  submit  a list  of  names  of  young  people  who 
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would  be  willing  to  correspond  with  young  people  their  own  age  in 
the  schools  of  the  American  Zone  in  Germany.  An  Army  captain  who 
was  returning  to  do  education  work  in  occupied  Germany  would  take 
the  lists  with  him.  Whole-heartedly,  the  entire  class  fell  in  line  with  the 
project.  Very  anxiously  they  awaited  the  first  letters  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
from  the  German  youth  who  would  correspond  with  them. 

When  the  first  letters  arrived,  some  were  written  in  English,  others  in 
German  script.  A few  members  of  the  class  who  were  studying  German 
attempted  to  translate  the  German  letters  with  the  assistance  of  their 
language  teacher.  All  the  letters  were  read  in  class,  and  the  sophomores 
were  amazed  to  learn  that  the  German  young  people  were  anxious  to  be 
friendly  with  them  and  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about  their  commu- 
nity and  the  United  States.  The  class  answered  the  questions  of  their 
German  correspondents  in  clear,  easily  understood  letters.  The  students 
who  were  beginning  their  studies  of  German,  wrote  a few  sentences  in 
German  and  taught  the  other  members  of  the  class  acceptable  German 
salutations  and  complimentary  closes. 

Outcomes:  The  sophomores  quickly  recognized  the  interdependence 
of  the  different  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  personal  responsibilities 
for  fostering  international  understanding  and  peace.  The  people  who  a 
few  years  ago  had  been  their  enemies  on  the  battlefield  now  were  anxious 
to  become  friends.  The  class  quickly  responded  to  a broader  realization 
of  international  friendship. 

Friendly  letter  writing  offers  a means  of  developing  an  understanding 
of  people  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  in  foreign  lands.  Through  the 
local  Junior  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations  and  agencies,  names  of 
Indian  youth  on  reservations  in  New  Mexico  or  of  young  people  living 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  can  be  obtained.  By  such  means  young 
people  who  live  comfortably  in  our  large  industrial  cities  can  develop 
good  fellowship  with  other  Americans  through  correspondence. 

13 

WRITING  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Situation:  Several  senior  English  classes  devoted  one  period  a month  to 
original  writings.  In  the  words  of  a student  writer,  ‘‘We  wrote,  we 
thought,  we  revised,  and  then  we  tore  up  our  manuscripts  and  started 
all  over  again.  Then,  in  the  assigned  period,  we  proudly  read  as  many 
poems,  stories,  and  essays  as  time  permitted.  After  a while  our  work  ac- 
cumulated. What  was  to  be  done  with  it?  Should  we  throw  it  away,  put 
it  in  our  desks  to  giggle  over  in  future  years,  or  what?  And  there  was  so 
much  work  by  other  students  that  we  wanted  to  read  again— certainly 
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not  forget.  Then  we  had  another  idea.  Why  not  choose  the  best  writing 
of  all  the  classes  and  compile  them  into  a sort  of  treasure  chest  of 
compositions?” 

Procedure:  The  classes  selected  a staff  for  their  publication.  An  edi- 
torial committee  critically  discussed  each  manuscript  submitted  for  pub- 
lication. Articles  were  accepted  for  publication  or  rejected  on  the  basis 
of  editorial  standards  set  up  by  all  the  members  of  the  classes  in  a dis- 
cussion period.  Several  artistic  members  of  the  class  selected  articles  and 
poems  which  interested  them  and  then  created  their  own  illustrations 
in  their  art  classes.  The  class  members,  as  a group,  selected  from  the 
total  number  of  illustrations  those  which  they  considered  best.  The  com- 
mercial students  in  the  groujD  typed  the  manuscripts,  cut  the  stencils, 
proofread  the  materials,  and  operated  the  mimeograph  machine.  In  the 
meantime,  another  group  of  students  budgeted  the  cost  of  their  little 
publication,  solicited  subscription  orders  from  the  entire  student  body, 
and  planned  how  they  would  make  ends  meet. 

Finally  the  magazine  made  its  appearance.  It  was  an  attractive  pub- 
lication, full  of  interesting  stories  and  poems.  Working  together,  the 
students  had  learned  a great  deal  about  producing  a magazine  with  a 
democratic-sounding  title,  too— All  Our  Own! 

Outcomes:  Cooperative  planning  and  group  decisions  taught  these 

senior  English  classes  valuable  lessons  in  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people.  In  solving  their  own  problems  in  planning  their  publication, 
they  acquired  and  used  the  skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical  and 
constructive  thinking.  To  any  members  of  the  group  who  were  thinking 
seriously  of  a literary  or  journalistic  career,  the  whole  experience  was 
an  eye-opener. 

14 

DRAMATICS  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

Siltialion:  To  some  English  teacher  usually  falls  the  task  of  directing 
the  annual  class  play  to  raise  funds  for  the  yearbook  or  the  class  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  some  high  schools,  a trained  speech  or  dramatics 
teacher  from  the  English  department  takes  over  the  production  of  sev- 
eral school  plays  during  the  season.  During  the  weeks  of  rehearsal 
and  the  final  performance,  the  members  of  the  cast  and  the  stage  crew 
learn  some  valuable  lessons  in  democracy. 

Procedure:  The  play-reading  committee,  which  meets  with  the  director 
to  select  a suitable  play  for  production,  learns  some  important  lessons. 
Each  committee  member  develops  good  taste  in  selecting  a worth-while 
play,  learns  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others  and  to  yield  to  the  will  of 
the  majority. 
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I'ryouts  ior  parts  in  the  play  must  be  lair.  The  faculty  director  and  a 
student  committee  select  the  cast  for  the  production.  Before  the  tryouts 
are  held,  the  casting  committee  has  read  the  play  carefully  and  analyzed 
each  character  thoroughly  so  that  the  parts  in  the  play  will  be  filled  by 
the  student  actors  best  qualified  to  interpret  the  roles. 

The  participants  learn  to  assume  responsibilities.  An  actor  should 
make  himself  responsible  for  learning  his  lines— that  is  his  job.  He 
should  report  for  rehearsals  on  time.  These  two  requisites  are  examples 
of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  actor;  moreover,  they  are  examples 
of  good  conduct  which  he  can  practice  as  an  adult  citizen  of  his 
community. 

Cooperation  is  highly  necessary  in  producing  a play.  The  cooperative 
acting  of  a cast  is  practice  in  solving  any  group  problem.  Each  member 
of  the  cast  knows  that,  without  his  cooperation,  the  group  is  lost— the 
play  cannot  go  on. 

The  actor  who  “steals  scenes”  learns,  too,  that  production  of  an  entire 
group  may  be  marred  by  his  selfish  performance.  Again  he  learns  that 
group  problems— social  problems— cannot  be  settled  in  the  interests  of 
one  individual,  since  there  exists  the  fact  that  “what  is  good  for  one  must 
be  good  for  all.” 

In  any  phase  of  educational  dramatics,  the  student  should  be  given  the 
privilege  of  offering  his  suggestions  on  the  interpretation  of  lines  and 
scenes.  Sometimes  an  inexperienced  actor  cannot  read  lines  as  directed. 
But  if  he  is  permitted  to  give  his  own  interpretation,  he  may  turn  in  a 
good  performance  even  if  his  interpretation  is  not  the  one  planned  by 
the  director. 

In  producing  a difficult  scene  in  a play,  students  can  often  exchange 
ideas  on  how  to  perfect  the  scene.  Sometimes  the  scene  is  enacted  many 
times  according  to  the  suggestions  of  various  students.  Gradually  the 
actors  understand  one  another’s  suggestions  and  then  select  the  best  one 
offered. 

The  backstage  committees  cooperate  too.  Theirs  is  not  the  glory  of 
basking  in  the  brilliant  footlights  but  the  doing  of  the  thousand  and 
one  little  jobs  to  be  done  behind  the  scenes.  Stage  settings  must  be  built, 
painted,  and  set  up.  The  electricians  must  install  and  focus  spotlights, 
select  the  correct  color  frames,  and  arrange  the  lighting  cues  for  the  per- 
formance. The  wardrobe  committee  carefully  plans  the  costumes  to  be 
worn  in  the  play.  The  properties  committee  scours  the  community  for 
furniture  and  the  hand  props  used  by  the  actors  in  the  play.  The 
prompter  attends  all  rehearsals  and  distinctly  supplies  the  lines  for 
some  forgetful  actor.  Each  member  of  a backstage  committee  learns 
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early  that  he  is  a necessary  part  in  the  entire  production.  Even  the  boys 
who  pull  open  and  close  the  curtains  are  important. 

“The  play’s  the  thing!”  Good  plays  are  a part  of  good  literature. 
Many  Americans  enjoy  the  theatre.  Students  who  act  in  plays  develop  a 
desire  to  read  plays  and  to  see  them  on  the  legitimate  stage.  Others  joir 
the  Thespian  groups  of  colleges,  local  amateur  groups,  and  small  stocV 
companies.  A few  even  enroll  in  dramatic  schools.  And  if  the  plays  pro- 
duced in  school  are  entertaining  and  worth  while,  all  the  students  learn 
to  enjoy  them.  They  attend  the  high  school  plays  of  neighboring  schools, 
local  little  theatre  productions,  and  even  travel  to  the  large  cities  to  see 
an  occasional  professional  performance. 

Elements:  The  high  school  stage  has  been  a stepping  stone  for  many  a; 
ambitious  or  talented  young  actor.  Others  have  discovered  dramatics 
to  be  a useful  and  worth-while  leisure  time  activity.  But  the  real  lessons 
in  training  for  democratic  citizenship  are  found  in  learning  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  other  members  of  the 
group. 

15 

USING  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Situation:  The  very  fact  that  the  school  library  is  preeminently  a serv- 
ice institution  which  aims  to  serve  and  supplement  all  phases  of  school 
life  makes  the  libraiy  a vital  cog  in  the  patterns  of  citizenship  education. 
There  is  not  a behavior  or  understanding  of  good  citizenship  to  which 
the  library  does  not  contribute. 

Procedure:  The  libraiy  functions  to  further  the  school’s  objectives.  It 
has  no  distinct  subject  matter  but  provides  materials  for  all  subjects  and 
all  interests  of  pupils  and  teachers.  It  becomes  increasingly  effective  as 
teachers  learn  to  use  its  resources  and  employ  its  services  for  their  work 
and  encourage  pupils  to  do  likewise. 

The  library  offers  an  ideal  spot  for  pupils  to  recognize  the  need  for  an 
ethical  code  of  behavior,  habits  of  good  fellowship  and  cooperation,  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  adjusting  personal  behavior  to  law,  and 
the  obligations  of  the  individual.  Pupils  come  to  the  library  from  all 
parts  of  the  school  to  do  voluntary  research,  partake  of  a leisure-time  ac 
tivity,  or  to  do  a specific  class  assignment.  The  students’  enjoyment  and 
profit  from  such  library  periods  are  naturally  dependent  to  a great  ex- 
tent on  their  own  attitudes  and  behaviors.  The  necessity  for  persons  to 
be  able  to  move  about  the  library  freely,  to  use  all  library  materials 
whenever  needed,  and  still  to  have  the  library  serve  these  many  persons 
effectively,  requires  that  pupils  be  willing  to  show  evidence  of  their  co- 
operation, respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  obligations  as  individuals. 


tk  
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Such  evidence  is  apparent  by  the  pupils’  willingness  to  work  quietly  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  one  another,  return  library  materials  promptly  so 
others  may  use  them,  and  take  care  not  to  mutilate  or  destroy  library 
materials. 

Another  aspect  of  the  citizenship  growth  of  pupils  in  the  library  is  ex- 
hibited by  those  who  volunteer  to  do  such  tasks  as  shelve  books,  file  cards, 
repair  materials,  help  the  less  experienced  find  materials,  assist  in  chang- 
ing bulletin  board  exhibits,  or  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  the  return 
of  lost  or  overdue  books  or  the  problem  of  fines.  Such  pupils,  including 
members  of  the  Library  Club,  who  work  for  the  common  good  are  cer- 
tainly made  keenly  atvare  of  the  need  for  habits  of  good  fellowship  and 
cooperation,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  a code  of  behavior,  etc. 
By  wise  choice  of  books  and  periodicals,  the  librarian  places  in  the  hands 
of  pupils  materials  which  will  help  them  obtain  a better  understanding 
of  the  social  and  economic  problems  they  face  today  and  how  they  may 
participate  in  solving  such  problems.  The  availability  of  proper  reading 
materials,  along  with  the  proper  atmosphere  to  bring  the  reader  and 
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materials  together,  is  a key  factor  in  promoting  understandings  of  physi- 
cal phenomena  and  their  implications,  such  as  reading  about  the  atomic 
bomb  and  its  implications  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

Personal  responsibility  for  fostering  international  understandings  may 
be  brought  about  through  the  librarian’s  providing  materials  and  en- 
couraging pupils  to  read  current  articles  or  books,  both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction, which  will  help  eradicate  prejudices,  etc. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  attaining  a practice  of  critical  thinking  or  an 
understanding  of  ideas  of  others  and  of  expressing  one’s  own  ideas  than 
to  read  a well-proportioned  diet  of  good  literature  and  current  articles. 

The  acquiring  of  attitudes  of  family  life  and  the  attaining  of  satis- 
factory adjustments  and  other  behaviors  are  stimulated  and  fostered  by 
the  proper  reading  of  books  on  etiquette,  social  problems,  homemaking, 
and  adolescent  problems.  All  these  are  offered  in  the  library. 

Enjoyment  of  literature,  art,  and  music  provides  a fertile  field  for  read- 
ing guidance  by  the  librarian.  The  librarian  has  opportunity  to  promote 
the  favorable  growth  of  the  reading  habits  of  students  and  to  demon- 
strate the  desirability  of  books  as  companions  of  leisure  time.  She  accom- 
plishes these  objectives  through  her  personal  contacts  in  guiding  each 
pupil  in  his  choice  of  reading  materials  and  by  exposing  pupils  to  such 
suggestions  and  incentives  as  book  displays,  book  lists,  and  well-balanced 
periodicals. 

Choice  of  a vocation  is  aided  through  a vocational  library  of  pamphlets 
on  occupations,  through  books  on  occupations,  or  through  reading 
guidance  to  fiction  books  with  an  occupational  background,  or  biogra- 
phies and  autobiographies  of  people  outstanding  in  various  occupations. 

All  behaviors  and  understandings  related  to  understandings  of  Ameri- 
can government— Federal,  State,  and  local— are  encouraged  and  enriched 
by  the  easy  access  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  on  government  and  its  prob- 
lems. It  is  here  that  current  periodicals,  pamphlets,  debates  on  current 
topics,  charts,  and  illustrative  materials  supplement  the  classes  in  social 
studies. 

Outcomes:  Ehe  school  library  has  a positive,  active  teaching  function. 

It  suggests  the  reading  and  using  of  materials  which  might  otherwise  be 
unknown  and  neglected.  It  supplies  materials  for  developing,  expand- 
ing, and  stimulating  interests.  The  library  cooperates  with  all  depart- 
ments by  helping  pupils  learn  how  to  use  books  and  libraries,  how  to 
find  information,  and  how  to  study.  By  its  bulletins  and  exhibits,  the 
library  teaches  informally,  encourages  learning,  and  suggests  the  lifetime 
use  of  reading  to  enhance  any  interest  or  experience.  The  school  library 
truly  prepares  pupils  for  satisfactory  living. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATING  EOR  CITIZENSHIP 

NEED  EOR  FUNCTIONAL  SCIENCE  TEACHING 

WITH  increasing  momentum,  political  and  economic  tensions 
are  being  created  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  and  in  our 
own  society.  These  tensions  involve  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
unanimity  of  peoples  and  nations.  Science  has  had  a part  in  producing 
a great  many  of  these  situations.  Man  seemingly  has  gained  power  be- 
yond his  strength  to  control.  Technological  progress  has  proved  to  be 
a destructive  element  as  well  as  a great  creative  force  for  civilization. 
There  is  pressing  need  for  education  in  science  to  stress  the  social  values 
inherent  in  scientific  knowledge  and  to  emphasize  strongly  the  ideals  ol 
peace  and  democracy  which  it  must  promote. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  the  best  approach  to  truth.  Science  teachers 
must  bring  this  realization  to  the  youth  in  order  that  he  may  become  a 
citizen  who  can  take  his  place  in  the  community,  participating  in  and 
guiding  its  affairs  in  social  and  economic  problems. 

Manifold  physical  and  social  changes  are  at  work  in  our  environment. 
Biological  and  physical  forces  on  every  hand  bring  about  constant  adap- 
tations. Water  freezes  and  in  crystallizing  to  ice  causes  rocks  to  disinte- 
grate, whereby  seeds  may  take  root  and  flourish.  Just  as  natural  forces 
are  subject  to  changes  affecting  our  welfare,  so  is  the  teaching  of  science 
subject  to  adaptation.  Improvement  may  be  created  by  utilizing  those 
educational  procedures  which  have  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  youth  in  his  preparation  for  life’s  tasks. 

In  recent  years,  a type  of  education  has  come  into  practice  which  aims 
to  assist  youth  to  realize  his  needs  and  to  meet  and  solve  his  problems 
of  personal  and  social  adjustment.  Science  has  a vital  role  to  play  in  this 
program  of  education  for  social  competence.  This  enrichment  of  the  pro- 
gram need  not  lessen  the  factual  mastery  of  scientific  knowledge  which  is 
attained.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  produce  greater  retention  and  utility 
by  relating  factual  information  to  broad  areas  of  functional  under- 
standing. 

Are  we  educating  our  youth  only  for  the  purpose  of  performing  sixty 
experiments  in  order  to  pass  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations? 
Shall  not  youth  be  conditioned  to  control,  understand,  and  appreciate 
the  devices  which  science  has  given  him  to  use  and  to  enjoy?  Are  wc 
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articulating  the  knowledge  of  science  with  the  physical,  social,  and  spir- 
itual laws  and  principles  which  are  involved? 

Shall  we  not  encourage  in  our  science  teaching  more  participation  on  the 
part  of  our  students  by  using  the  methods  of  democracy  in  the  conduct  of 
our  classes?  Science  teaching  has  been  dependent,  largely,  on  teacher  domina- 
tion. Cooperation  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  appears  to  be  a step 
in  the  right  direction.  From  such  cooperation  should  emerge  students  who 
are  capable  of  exemplifying  those  traits  which  we  expect  of  a citizen  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours.  Individuals  who  are  expected  to  plan  their  own 
lives  and  the  future  of  the  nation  need  to  have  practice  in  planning  in  the 
classroom  situation.  Teachers  who  employ  this  type  of  democratic  motivation 
testify  that  there  is  no  better  procedure  for  the  development  of  student  purposes 
and  the  release  of  individual  and  group  energy  in  their  realization. 


SCIENCE  EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

It  is  appropriate  to  examine  the  purposes  of  science  in  the  past  in  or- 
der to  appreciate  fully  their  implications  for  today.  In  the  year  1751, 
Benjamin  Franklin  established  the  Philadelphia  Academy.^  Three  aims 
were  stressed  as  the  justification  for  teaching  science  in  that  day.  They 
were  that  it  be  (1)  utilitarian,  (2)  religious,  and  (3)  descriptive.  The 
utilitarian  was  to  serve  the  merchant  and  the  trader.  The  religious  was 

1 Franklin,  Benjamin,  Writings,  Vol.  11,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907. 
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to  enable  prospective  ministers  better  to  understand  proofs  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a God  through  the  study  of  natural  history,  zoology,  astronomy, 
and  geology. 

During  the  period  1880-1910  a shift  occurred  in  the  aims  of  science 
instruction.  The  utilitarian  and  religious  aims  gave  way  to  the  training 
of  the  mental  faculties.  Formal  discipline  of  the  mind  was  rampant. 
The  laboratory  method  was  hailed  as  making  science  teaching  vital  and 
effective.  The  keeping  of  a laboratory  manual  was  considered  good  train- 
ing in  forming  habits  of  neatness  and  precision  in  recording  observations. 

The  third  period,^  since  1910,  is  marked  by  stress  on  social  and  func- 
tional aims,  as  opposed  to  college  preparation  solely,  as  the  purpose  of 
science  teaching.  In  many  science  classes,  youth  is  being  educated  more 
effectively  for  the  current,  fast  growing  industrial  society.  More  emphasis 
is  given  to  recent  developments  in  science  and  to  their  social  implications. 

In  1918,  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion formulated  the  “Seven  Cardinal  Principles.”^  This  reorganization 
was  intended  to  broaden  the  conception  of  education  in  stressing  the  life 
adjustment  problems  of  tbe  adolescent.  All  seven  principles  are  empha- 
sized more  thoroughly  in  the  stated  objectives  of  all  science  subjects 
taught.  However,  modifications  of  the  conventionalized  practices  of  the 
period  1880-1910  have  not  occurred  in  sufficient  extent  to  accomplish  the 
educational  outcomes  of  which  instruction  in  science  is  capable. 

At  the  present  time  an  appointed  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association  is  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  formulating  desirable  behaviors  which  should  characterize 
the  individual  as  a good  citizen  of  our  democracy.  Nine  types  of  behavior 
have  been  established  by  group  consensus.  Science  instruction  is  able  to 
contribute  to  each  of  these  nine  behaviors  in  varying  degrees.  Through 
the  application  of  these  ideals,  our  students  will  develop  into  well 
rounded  individuals  with  respect  to  their  individual  attitudes  and  under- 
standings and  thus  become  more  desirable  citizens  of  our  society. 

The  degree  of  participation  in  each  of  the  objectives,  as  established,  is 
indicated  by  the  responses  received  from  the  science  teachers  of  our 
State. 

They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  attitudes  of  “fair  play”  and 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others;  recognition  of  beauty  and  orderliness 
in  nature  and  in  life;  respect  for  authority  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

2.  Willingness  to  see  another  person’s  point  of  view  and  to  recognize 


^Research  Bulletin^  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  7,  Sept.  1929. 
^Bulletin,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  No.  35,  1918. 
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our  own  weaknesses.  Cooperation  and  working  relationships  with  other 
members  of  the  class  regardless  of  racial  or  religious  background. 

3.  Realization  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  wdth  respect  to  effort  ex- 
pended; appreciation  and  practice  of  conservation  in  all  its  phases;  rec- 
ognition of  the  constant  change  and  a balance  in  nature;  understanding 
the  real  worth  of  people;  acquaintance  with  the  services  of  the  United 
States  Government,  such  as  patent,  agricultural,  interior,  geodetic,  and 
geological  services. 

4.  Elimination  of  superstition.  Appreciation  of  the  physical  world— 
the  universe  and  measurements  of  a physical  nature.  Appreciation  of 
modern  conveniences  upon  w'hich  we  are  dependent,  including  their  use 
and  care.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  machines  to  our  economy.  Under- 
standing energy  transformations.  Ability  to  think  scientifically. 

5.  Knowledge  of  historical  backgrounds  in  science.  Recognition  that 
scientific  language  and  knowledge  are  universal;  that  nations  are  inter- 
dependent for  necessary  materials  for  their  own  economy.  Cooperation 
of  scientific  international  boards  in  combating  certain  diseases. 

6.  Appreciation  of  the  problems  involved  in  family  life;  the  study  of 
heredity,  genetics  and  euthenics;  sex  relationships  and  hygiene. 

7.  Cooperation  with  health  authorities  in  all  aspects  of  public  health. 
Knowledge  of  mental  hygiene  and  its  relation  to  rest  and  exercise;  ol 
body  functions  and  factors  affecting  them;  habits,  knowledge,  and  ideals 
which  make  for  personal  and  social  health. 

8.  Choice  of  a vocation  in  (a)  industrial,  (b)  technical,  (c)  agricul- 
tural, (d)  homemaking,  (e)  professional  fields. 

9.  Skill  in  parliamentary  procedure  as  practiced  in  science  classes  and 
clubs.  Ability  to  hold  office. 

The  degree  in  which  these  are  made  meaningful  by  the  teacher  will 
depend  upon  the  deep-seated  convictions  which  he  holds  concerning 
their  necessity  in  the  critical  social  situations  of  modern  society.  The 
fact  that  desirable  progress  in  their  realization  is  being  developed  by 
many  schools  is  shown  by  the  following  report"  of  good  practices. 

PRACTICES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

1 

ORGANIZING  AND  INITIATING  A SCIENCE  CLASS 

The  organization  of  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  usually 
finds  young  people  eager  to  take  up  their  studies  where  they  were  dis- 
continued at  the  close  of  the  preceding  term.  They  are  anxious  to  begin 
new  ones  about  which  they  know  little  except  the  inforination  learned 
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from  casual  conversation  with  their  friends,  or  what  they  have  obtained 
from  the  various  magazines  and  periodicals  or  from  the  radio. 

The  enthusiasm  which  is  usually  apparent  at  this  time  affords  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  for  initiating  practices  that  hold  promise  of  giv- 
ing youth  greater  freedom  for  exercising  his  abilities  and  for  providing 
diversity  of  interest,  as  well  as  providing  for  individual  differences. 

Here  is  a typical  picture  of  the  play-by-play  steps  in  setting  up  a science 
class  on  a democratic  basis,  whether  it  be  general  science,  biology,  chem- 
istry, or  physics.  Modifications  can  be  made  to  suit  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Chemistry  has  been  chosen  here.  A classroom  teacher 
reports: 

The  class  assembled  in  the  chemistry  classroom  and  the  names  of 
the  students  were  checked  against  the  check-list  furnished  by  the  office. 
New  names  appeared  on  the  roll  and  I introduced  the  new  members 
of  the  school  to  the  group  and  tried  to  make  them  feel  at  home. 

After  these  preliminaries,  I asked  the  group  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  the  study  of  chemistry  really  involved.  I mentioned  that 
they  could  use  any  of  the  textbooks,  magazines,  and  dictionaries  which 
were  on  the  shelves  to  aid  them  in  their  decisions.  They  were  asked 
to  record  their  findings  for  future  use. 

“However,”  I said,  “before  we  begin  our  study,  how  would  you  like 
to  explore  this  course  using  democratic  procedure?  This  would  be  the 
first  time  that  we  have  ever  attempted  to  conduct  a class  in  chemistrv 
on  this  basis.”  There  were  numerous  responses.  The  pupils  wanted  to 
know  what  was  meant  by  democratic  procedure.  I began  to  question 
them  as  to  what  they  had  studied  about  democracy  in  other  classes  and 
just  what  it  meant  to  them.  After  questions  and  answers,  both  pro  and 
con,  the  group  decided  that  they  would  like  to  try  it. 

I mentioned  that  I would  be  a member  of  the  group  as  an  adviser 
and  would  give  as  much  assistance  as  possible,  as  the  work  progressed. 

In  the  discussion  concerning  democracy,  it  had  been  pointed  out  that 
there  are  organizations  and  officers  in  a democracy.  The  pupils  were 
cautioned  that  officers  are  members  in  whom  the  group  has  utmost 
confidence. 

I,  as  a member  of  the  group,  suggested  that  for  the  present,  the 
class  would  probably  need  a chairman,  co-chairman,  secretary,  and 
librarian.  The  chairman  was  to  guide  the  group  in  the  conduct  of  its 
discussions  and  to  work  with  the  teacher  in  matters  which  were  to  guide 
the  group  in  its  work.  The  co-chairman  would  assist  the  chairman  and 
would  preside  in  his  absence.  The  secretary  would  check  the  roll,  keep 
a log  of  the  course  as  they  progressed  and  schedule  various  phases  as 
called  for  by  the  group.  The  librarian  would  take  charge  of  the  litera- 
ture in  the  classroom  and  would  cooperate  with  the  school  librarian  in 
securing  material  for  the  class.  If  the  librarian  was  absent,  the  secretary 
would  perform  the  duties  of  that  office;  several  assistants  would  be 
needed  later  for  the  laboratory  work.  As  a result  of  these  suggestions, 
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the  officers  were  nominated  and  were  elected  by  parliamentary 
procedure. 

Then  the  group  began  its  work  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  using  such 
exploratory  questions  as:  With  what  is  the  course  concerned?— What  is 
done  and  how  do  we  do  it?— How  can  we  use  it?— How  will  it  help  us? 

The  outcome  of  this  activity  brought  home  to  the  members  demo- 
cratic procedure  in  the  classroom  and  the  exercise  of  their  own  efforts 
in  initiating  the  study  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  need  for  critical 
thinking. 

The  teacher  must  realize  that  from  this  point  forward,  throughout 
the  year,  pupils  will  need  his  sympathetic  attitude  and  direction  in 
their  many  problems.  He  must  capitalize  the  opportunities  of  value 
suggested  by  his  pupils. 

An  over-all  view  of  study  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  advise 
and  guide  the  work  of  the  pupils  to  a satisfactory  destination.  At 
times  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  procedure  in  order  to  meet  cer- 
tain requirements,  such  as  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations. 

Source  units  of  work  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  teacher. 
The  testing  program  can  be  successfully  carried  out  by  allowing  the 
pupils  to  submit  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  questions  to  be  used 
while  the  teacher  supplies  the  remainder. 

ATote.- The  election  of  a board  of  three  or  more  members  for  the 
handling  of  disciplinary  problems  would  be  a further  step  if  the  group 
decided  on  a code  of  behavior.  The  election  of  a tax  collector  would 
be  effective  for  collecting  money  necessary  for  trips  or  projects  decided 
upon  by  the  group. 


2 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS  IN  COMMUNITY  ESTABLISHMENTS 

An  organized  class  had  completed  a study  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  purification  of  water,  and  was  discussing  another  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem to  be  investigated.  A member  suggested  that  they  study  sanitary  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  community’s  public  places  where  water  is  used. 
Another  suggested  that  factors  involved  in  determining  the  cost  of  water 
supply  could  be  studied.  The  group  finally  determined,  by  a majority 
vote,  to  investigate  the  health  conditions  existing  in  public  places. 

The  chairman  asked  the  group  for  suggestions  of  the  factors  to  be  ob- 
served and  the  secretary  noted  them  on  the  blackboard.  Those  chosen 
were  (a)  general  attractiveness,  (b)  plumbing  appointments,  (c)  clean- 
liness, (d)  lighting,  (e)  ventilation,  (f)  heating. 

The  chairman  next  called  for  the  kinds  of  places  to  be  visited.  One 
member  mentioned  restaurants.  Another  suggested  rest-rooms.  Stores 
and  industries  were  also  proposed.  By  this  time,  the  possibilities  were  ap- 
parently exhausted. 
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The  group  divided  by  individual  choice  into  committees  representa- 
tive of  the  particular  type  of  place  in  which  the  individuals  were  inter- 
ested. If  the  committees  were  large,  the  chairman  limited  the  committee 
members  to  a maximum  of  hve  for  each  type  of  place  to  be  visited.  This 
created  more  committees. 

Next  the  class  selected  a rating  scale  by  which  the  establishments  were 
to  be  judged.  The  values  extended  from  5 to  1,  representing  a grada- 
tion of  Excellent  as  a maximum  and  extending  to  Very  Poor.  The  estab- 
lishments were  given  identifying  code  letters  on  the  visits  in  order  to 
avoid  undesirable  publicity. 

Before  the  visits  took  place,  the  groups  were  conditioned  on  ways  of 
approach  in  asking  questions  of  proprietors  with  respect  to  the  public’s 
use  of  the  facilities.  They  were  reminded  of  their  importance  as  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  and  were  cautioned  concerning  their  respect  for  other 
people’s  rights. 

The  visits  took  place  after  school  hours,  at  which  time  each  member 
of  the  group  rated  the  conditions  existing  in  each  establishment  on  his 
own  score  sheet. 

Several  days  later,  the  group  assembled  and  a general  discussion  took 
place  concerning  the  reports  of  the  various  groups.  These  findings  were 
made  in  a permanent  form  and  they  became  a part  of  the  record  of  each 
pupil. 

The  findings  of  the  committees  found  their  way  into  the  homes  of  the 
community,  where  they  were  discussed.  Finally,  proprietors  learned  of 
the  findings  and  they  became  more  conscious  of  their  obligations. 

This  unit  involved  (1)  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  individual  mem 
bers  of  the  group,  (2)  freedom  of  choice  according  to  their  own  judg 
ment,  (3)  a recognition  of  various  conditions  existing  in  public  places, 
and  (4)  a contact  in  the  community. 

3 

DEMOCRATIC  PROCEDURE  IN  BIOLOGY— DIRECT  ACTION-CENTERED 

Situation:  A biology  class  became  interested  in  flowers  and  vegetables. 
One  member  wanted  to  learn  more  about  flowers  for  the  garden.  An- 
other liked  vegetables.  The  teacher  asked,  “What  about  wild  flowers?’’ 
John  asked,  “How  many  do  we  know?”  “How  about  making  a display 
of  some  of  them?”  remarked  Mary. 

They  finally  agreed  that  a great  deal  could  be  learned  if  they  collected 
colored  pictures  of  garden  flowers  and  vegetables  and  made  a collection 
of  wild  flowers.  “Where  will  you  find  the  illustrations?”  the  teacher 
asked.  One  boy  explained,  “Nearly  everybody  receives  seed  catalogs  and 
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some  people  get  magazines  at  home  that  have  illustrations  in  them.”  So 
the  project  was  launched. 

The  next  day  seed  catalogs  and  discarded  magazines  appeared  and 
those  who  were  ready  began  cutting  their  illustrations.  Mounting  paper 
and  paste  were  provided.  Books  which  described  plants  and  gave  their 
scientific  names  were  secured  from  the  library. 

The  activity  was  one  for  the  group  as  a whole  and  each  individual  de- 
cided on  the  arrangement  suitable  for  the  display  which  he  or  she  had 
in  mind.  They  shared  pictures  with  one  another. 

When  this  project  was  well  under  way,  the  students  started  collecting 
wild  flower  plants.  They  had  been  instructed  to  cut  the  plant  so  that 
several  leaves  would  remain.  This  would  permit  plants  to  continue 
growth  because  many  of  them  would  send  out  stems  from  axial  buds. 
Using  the  books,  the  pupils  analyzed  the  plants  as  to  family,  genus,  and 
species.  The  common  name  was  also  added.  The  plants  were  pressed 
between  newspapers  and  left  to  dry  preparatory  to  mounting.  The 
pressed  plants  were  mounted  on  art  paper.  Several  different  ways  of 
mounting  were  devised.  Some  used  shellac,  others  scotch  tape. 

Every  pupil  made  a booklet  of  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  project. 
When  it  was  completed,  everyone  had  twenty-five  different  vegetables, 
forty  different  flowers,  and  thirty  different  wild  flowers  nicely  mounted 
and  correctly  analyzed. 

A scarcity  of  painted  trillium  brought  home  to  the  students  the  need 
for  conservation  with  respect  to  this  plant.  The  white  trillium,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  quite  abundant. 

The  group  discovered  that  plants  like  tobacco,  petunia,  potato,  and 
egg  plant  have  many  relatives  which  they  do  not  resemble  in  a super- 
ficial way. 

They  found  native  plants  growing  side  by  side  with  those  of  foreign 
origin.  The  matter  of  plant  harmony  was  pointed  out  here. 

The  library  books  furnished  the  calorific  value,  mineral  content,  and 
vitamins  present  in  the  vegetables.  This  information  was  added  to  the 
page  depicting  the  particular  vegetable. 

One  pupil  remarked,  ‘‘What  a variety  of  vegetables  we  have!  How 
many  of  these  forty  vegetables  do  we  actually  use?”  One  boy  got  his 
pencil  and  began  writing  the  names  of  vegetables  which  were  usually 
used  at  his  home.  After  a short  time  he  said,  ‘‘We  must  use  ten  or  twelve, 
as  far  as  I can  recall.” 

When  all  the  booklets  were  finished  and  assembled,  a great  deal  of 
pride  was  manifest.  Here  was  an  exhibit  for  the  final  PTA  meeting. 
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Outcomes:  This  unit  represented  a number  of  characteristics— namely, 
comradeship  entailed  in  working  and  sharing  with  one  another,  scientific 
language  gained  through  classification,  a glimpse  at  evolution,  the  num- 
ber of  plants  which  are  a source  of  food,  awareness  of  conservation,  and 
an  appreciation  of  aesthetic  values. 

4 

A CLASS  VISIT  TO  AN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANT 

Situation:  A class  in  general  science  requested  the  chairman  to  arrange 
for  a visit  to  an  electroplating  plant  in  the  city. 

The  chairman  was  asked  to  contact  a plant  w'hich  was  known  to  be  in 
operation.  The  manager  was  called  on  the  telephone  and  he  readily 
granted  the  group  permission  to  come  to  the  plant  the  following  after- 
noon at  2:45  o’clock.  After  reporting  his  success  on  making  the  appoint- 
ment, the  chairman  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  what  they  would  expect 
to  observe  on  this  visit.  No  person  of  the  group  had  ever  visited  an  in- 
dustrial plant  before  and  very  few  could  think  of  anything  definite  other 
than  that  they  wanted  to  see  electroplating  in  a practical  way,  especially 
since  they  were  studying  electricity  and  electroplating  in  the  course. 

The  teacher  offered  these  questions  as  a stimulus:  \Vhat  is  the  source 
of  the  electricity  used  for  the  plating?  What  kind  of  metal  is  being  plated, 
and  what  metal  is  receiving  the  coating?  What  characteristics  differen- 
tiate the  employes?  What  are  the  working  conditions?  Are  there  any 
health  factors  that  could  be  improved? 

The  following  day,  when  the  pupils  arrived  at  the  plant,  the  manager 
separated  the  members  into  groups  of  six  each,  so  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  employes.  He  briefed  them  on  the  plating 
department  operations,  stating  that  the  plant  was  plating  zinc,  cadmium, 
copper,  brass,  and  nickel.  These  metals  were  being  plated  on  cast  iron 
and  sheet  steel  of  various  shapes.  He  warned  the  pupils,  “The  solutions 
contain  caustic  cyanide,  and  you  must  avoid  contact  with  them.” 

A guide  provided  for  each  group  explained,  as  they  went  along,  that 
generators  and  rectifiers  were  used  to  supply  the  proper  current  for  the 
work,  and  the  current  was  conveyed  to  the  still  tanks,  revolving  barrels, 
and  an  automatic  machine  by  means  of  heavy  cables.  He  explained  that 
some  metals  need  a different  voltage  in  order  to  be  deposited  on  the  steel 
or  iron.  Half  of  the  questions  the  teacher  asked  w'ere  now  answered. 

The  plating  room  was  warm.  Workmen  were  perspiring.  I’hose 
tending  the  barrels  were  wearing  long  rubber  gloves  as  a protection 
against  the  caustic  solutions.  Otherwise,  their  attire  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  workmen  in  the  plant. 
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At  the  automatic  machine,  women  were  stringing  work  on  hangers 
which,  in  turn,  was  placed  on  a narrow  moving  conveyor  which  made 
a continuous  circuit  of  the  various  tanks.  The  first  tank  contained  hot 
caustic  cleaner  and  it  was  operated  by  having  the  current  leave  the  work 
and  pass  to  a plate  suspended  in  the  solution.  This  was  known  as  an 
anode  cleaner.  The  following  tanks  were:  rinse,  cyanide  bath,  copper 
Hash,  brass  plating,  first  and  second  hot  water  rinses;  then  the  work 
emerged  from  the  machine.  The  whole  circuit  required  approximately 
a half  hour. 

One  of  our  students  noticed  a barrel  was  not  being  used  and  asked  the 
operator  about  it.  The  man  replied,  “Oh,  the  solution  gets  hot  some- 
times and  won’t  plate  again  until  it  cools.  Sometimes  we  put  coils  into 
a tank  and  run  water  through  them  to  cool  the  solution.’’ 

A chemist  came  along  and  took  samples  from  several  tanks  to  analyze 
their  chemical  content.  He  explained,  “The  ratio  of  chemicals  is  very 
important  and  we  make  tests  at  regular  intervals  when  the  plant  is  in 
operation.” 

The  group  was  quite  enthusiastic  when  they  returned  to  school.  A 
number  of  observations  had  been  made.  One  pupil  remarked  that  the 
people  working  there  seemed  to  be  friendly  toward  them.  Another 
asked,  “Where  do  you  suppose  all  that  stuff  goes  that  is  plated?  They 
wheeled  it  out  of  there  by  the  barrel  and  if  they  work  every  day  for 
years  on  the  same  kind  of  material,  that  would  amount  to  quite  a pile 
of  metal.”  Another  reported  the  fact  that  several  hundred  amperes  of 
current  were  recorded  on  the  ammeter  of  one  of  the  generators,  but  that 
the  voltage  was  only  2.5  volts.  They  agreed  that  the  plant  was  well  ven- 
tilated and  wondered  whether  cyanide  fumes  were  given  off.  One  of  the 
boys  reported  that  he  had  asked  the  foreman  about  that  and  was  told 
that  cyanide  gas  is  not  released  unless  acid  gets  into  the  tank,  and  that 
happens  only  by  accident.  They  noticed  that  an  old-fashioned  tank  hav- 
ing a spout  was  used  for  drinking  water  and  that  a common  cup  was 
in  use.  This  was  not  what  they  had  been  taught  concerning  health 
conditions. 

The  group  felt  that  it  had  obtained  a great  deal  of  information  from 
this  visit  and  desired  to  make  some  future  visits  to  other  plants.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  write  the  manager  a letter  thanking  him  for 
his  courtesy  and  expressing  their  appreciation  for  being  permitted  to  visit 
the  plant. 

The  report  of  the  visit  was  written  for  their  permanent  record  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  give  the  school  paper  an  account  of  the 
visit. 
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Outcomes:  This  group  had  gained  an  insight  into  some  of  the  condi 
tions  which  exist  in  industry.  They  saw  for  themselves  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  electroplating,  observed  health  conditions  in  an  active  in- 
dustrial plant,  and  they  observed  some  types  of  work  which  people  do  in 
order  to  earn  a livelihood. 

5 

A DEMOCRATIC  APPROACH  TO  PHYSICS 

This  is  a description  of  an  approach  to  high  school  physics,  the  pur- 
pose predominant  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  being  that  the  resultant 
organization  fulfill  the  requirements  commonly  characterized  as  “psycho- 
logical.” There  was  set  up  in  advance  no  topical  or  unit  organization  of 
the  course,  nor  planned  syllabus  organized  about  those  divisions  of 
physics  characteristic  of  high  school  textbooks,  except  that  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools’  definition  of 
a course  in  physics  of  one  Carnegie  Unit  value  was  used.  The  order  of 
introduction  and  scope  of  phases  of  subject  matter  were  made  dependent 
upon  the  emergent  interests  of  pupils,  the  resultant  revelation  of  new  at- 
tractions, and  the  revealed  necessity  of  background  knowledge  for 
profitable  attack  on  problems,  this  latter  term  not  being  used  technically. 

There  was,  however,  much  planning  and  provision  made  for  mate- 
rials and  equipment.  This  included  an  indexed  file  of  a library  of  ovei 
one  hundred  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  dealing  with  popu 
lar  science  plus  the  usual  array  of  physics  textbooks  and  reference  mate- 
rials. The  indexed  file  was  arranged  by  topics,  each  book  having  been 
so  analyzed  as  it  was  added  to  the  library  housed  in  the  classroom,  mak- 
ing possible  the  location  of  information  on  almost  any  topic  in  one  or 
more  books.  A collection  of  lantern  slides,  an  opaque  and  moving  pic- 
ture projector,  and  a large  number  of  36"  by  48"  charts  and  diagrams 
i prepared  over  a period  of  time  by  the  instructor  were  available.  No 
single  laboratory  manual  or  textbook  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
nor  used  by  them  until  more  than  half  the  term  had  elapsed. 

The  time  allotment  was  six  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  38  weeks, 

' two  of  the  periods  following  consecutively,  thus  providing  four  45- 
I minute  periods  and  one  90-minute  period.  The  instructor  carried  a nor- 
I mal  teaching  load  which  included  classes  in  mathematics  and  general 
science.  The  classes  in  physics,  an  elective  subject,  comprised  high  school 
■ seniors  only. 

I Orientation  Period 

The  first  three  weeks  were  set  aside  as  a time  during  which  pupils 
were  to  find  answers  to  such  questions  as  “What  is  this  course  about?”— 
“What  is  the  use  of  it  anyhow?”— “What  do  we  do  and  learn  here?”  The 
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aim  was  to  set  up  an  environment  and  provide  a set  ot  experiences  from 
which  would  emerge  points  of  contact  between  pupils’  enriched  “apper- 
ceptive stock”  and  their  interests  so  that  the  need  for  further  learning 
might  be  demonstrated  and  made  desirable.  It  was  planned  to  provide 
these  experiences  by  having  pupils  read  the  popular  science  materials, 
witness  and  have  minimum  learnings  and  interest  checked  on  talks  by  the 
instructor  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  observe  motion  pictures,  ex- 
perience pre-tests  and  surveys  of  background  experience,  and  make  con- 
tacts with  applications  of  scientific  principles  by  a few  visits. 

The  reading  by  pupils  was  used  constantly  during  the  orientation  pe- 
riod. Books,  pamphlets,  and  copies  of  magazines  were  displayed  upon 
tables  in  classroom  and  laboratory.  A diminishing  amount  of  time  was 
provided  each  period  for  pupils  to  select  freely  those  materials  that 
caught  their  interest.  The  requirements  were  that  pupils  do  the  reading 
outside  class,  write  no  more  than  three  hundred  words  telling  what  in- 
terested them  most,  something  they  did  not  know  before,  something 
about  which  they  would  like  to  know  more.  Books  were  charged  to 
pupils  by  signing  a card,  pupil  librarians  caring  for  returned  books.  The 
written  responses  were  collected  twice  weekly  for  use  by  the  instructor 
in  noting  interests,  levels  of  comprehension  and  response,  to  serve  as 
cues  for  guiding  pupils  into  their  selected  phase  of  work.  The  useful- 
ness of  this  reading  is  illustrated  later. 

Variability  in  reading  power  was  amply  illustrated,  the  instructor  be- 
ing made  aware  of  the  necessity  of  working  more  closely  with  certain 
pupils  when  they  would  be  dependent  upon  more  technical  material  for 
learning  in  their  chosen  phase  of  the  subject.  Some  materials  were  read 
to  greater  extent  than'  others  largely  as  a result  of  favorable  pupil 
comments. 

The  lecture  demonstrations  dealt  with  the  following  topics: 

The  Housewife  Meets  Up  with  Physics— An  account  of  difficulties  with  plumbing, 
gas  stoves,  electrical  appliances,  heating  system,  and  salesmen  of  household  appliances; 
illustrated  with  demonstrations. 

What  Color  Is  It.?— Differently  colored  fabrics,  viewed  under  light  from  bulbs  of  dif- 
ferent characteristics,  reflected  light  from  surfaces  of  varying  color,  and  in  mono- 
chromatic light. 

Mr.  Osgood  Gets  to  Work— Alarm  clock,  can  opener,  electric  utensils,  electric  railway, 
elevator,  telephone,  and  typewriter  are  involved  in  this  one. 

Making  the  Music  Louder— One  string  fiddle  on  a broom  stick,  then  improved  with 
a cigar-box  resonator  (clamped  on)  , resonating  air  column  and  what's  wrong  with 
piano  music  (equally  tempered  and  natural  scales  illustrated)  , tuning  water  tumblers. 
What  Does  It  Take  to  Shock  You?— The  Human  Gas  Lighter- The  Lkuitning 
Struck— Experiments  with  static  electricity. 

Buying  Cooking  Utensils— The  Geyser  Spouts— Conductivities  of  different  metals  and 
glass  model  illustrating  operation  of  a geyser. 

The  Race  Is  On— The  Bridge  Collapsed— Illustrating  uniform  acceleration  by  gravity 
of  different  masses;  composition  and  resolution  of  forces. 
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Pupils  on  a volunteer  basis  assisted  both  in  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  the  demonstrations  accompanying  the  lectures.  This  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  instructor  to  note  the  questions  pupils  asked,  the  type 
of  contact  which  prompted  the  question,  and  the  degree  of  insight  or 
nature  of  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  aptitude  displayed.  Dur- 
ing the  lectures  and  demonstrations  pupils  were  encouraged  to  ask  ques- 
tions, not  all  of  which  the  instructor  answered.  Pupils  were  requested 
to  write  many  of  the  questions  in  their  notebooks  for  future  attention. 

The  moving  pictures,  one  from  each  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject, were  presented  on  days  alternating  with  the  lectures  and  visits. 
Pupils  were  informed  that  movies  in  the  classroom  would  involve  some- 
what different  attitudes  than  those  displayed  in  the  theater.  The  idea 
was  illustrated  at  the  first  showing  of  a film  by  having  pupils  recount 
the  details  shown.  The  picture  was  screened  a second  time,  the  instructor 
requesting  that  now  pupils  not  only  endeavor  to  note  matters  overlooked 
or  forgotten,  but  to  note  what  they  wanted  to  learn  more  about  and 
what  they  had  not  understood  very  clearly.  These  records  were  kept  in 
notebooks,  loose  leaves  being  turned  in  from  time  to  time  so  that  the 
instructor  might  note  again  the  nature  and  level  of  the  pupils’  responses. 

The  responses  of  pupils  to  the  showing  of  the  motion  pictures  might 
be  classified  as  of  two  types:  (1)  those  which  were  concerned  with  mat- 
ters of  construction  or  details  of  manipulation  and  might  be  answered  by 
the  statement  of  facts;  and  (2)  those  which  constituted  a good  basis  for 
a problem,  involving  extended  study  of  the  subject  matter  of  physics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  the  orientation  period,  the  in- 
structor informed  the  pupils  that  the  goal  of  all  of  what  had  been  done 
and  what  was  still  to  be  presented  during  the  orientation  period  was 
the  selection  by  each  of  several  groups  of  pupils  of  some  phase  of  the 
subject,  some  problem,  some  project,  the  learning  of  something  on  their 
own  initiative,  the  help  and  guidance  of  the  instructor  being  assumed. 
As  soon  as  any  gioup  believed  they  had  something  upon  which  they 
could  agree  to  work,  they  were  to  consult  with  the  instructor. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  orientation  period,  a general  science  test  of 
240  items  was  administered.  Items  were  keyed  to  reveal  responses  on  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  subject,  subscores  and  total  scores  indicating  specific 
and  general  levels  of  scientific  knowledge  attained. 

Pupils  also  filled  in  a questionnaire  surveying  their  vocational  or  edu- 
cational goals,  their  contacts  with  reading  materials  of  a scientific  nature, 
and  experiences  to  reveal  specific  interests.  Likewise  on  a check  list,  they 
were  asked  to  indicate  which  magazines  they  had  heard  of,  read  occa- 
sionally, or  read  frequently.  They  were  to  indicate  also  experiences  with 
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machines,  mechanical  appliances,  toys,  and  to  tell  about  having  taken 
any  appliance  apart  to  “see  how  it  works."  In  addition,  they  were  to  in- 
dicate home  or  work  experiences  which  might  involve  contacts  with  the 
applications  of  science  as  they  had  learned  about  such  applications  from 
previous  reading  experiences,  hobbies,  or  the  reading  done  during  the 
orientation  period.  Throughout  the  orientation  period,  they  were  urged 
to  jot  down  in  their  notebooks  any  pertinent  questions  suggested  by  anv 
experiences. 

Visits  were  made  to  a coal-stripping,  showing  hoisting  engines  and  a 
steam  shovel  in  operation,  to  the  school  heating  system,  to  an  ice-making 
plant,  and  to  a telephone  exchange. 

All  the  responses  were  tabulated  opposite  a list  of  names  of  pupils  so 
that  the  instructor  would  have  readily  available  information  on  pupil 
purposes. 

Emergence  of  Pupil  Purposes 

By  the  end  of  the  three-week  orientation  period  it  was  apparent  that 
pupil  purposes  would  be  set  up  by  groups  rather  than  by  individuals. 
During  the  discussion  periods  for  which  time  was  found  following  sched- 
uled activities  of  the  orientation  period,  specific  pupil  interest  in  some 
question  or  problem  centered  in  groups.  For  example,  an  advertisemeni 
pamphlet  on  brake  linings  with  a graphic  representation  on  the  covei 
depicting  distances  required  to  stop  an  automobile  traveling  at  varying 
speeds,  stimulated  an  argument  among  three  boys  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  conclusions.  The  instructor  immediately  capitalized  on  the  dis- 
cussion by  asking  if  they  wished  to  gain  the  power  to  judge  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  graphic  representations.  They  responded  eagerly  and 
were  the  first  group  to  be  launched  upon  a specific  purpose. 

The  orientation  period  was  extended  for  seven  additional  class  periods 
before  all  members  of  the  class  had  drawn  into  groups  with  definite  pur- 
poses. Eight  groups  finally  emerged.  Two  of  the  groups  became  involved 
in  purposes  centering  in  mechanics,  three  in  electricity,  one  in  light, 
two  in  heat,  and  two  in  what  would  combine  principles  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. One  boy  with  highly  developed  interests  in  music  who  jilayed  a 
first  violin  in  the  school  orchestra,  was  interested  in  making  what  might 
be  called  a xylophone  constructed  of  partially  filled  bottles,  but  finally  al- 
lied himself  with  a group  whose  specific  interest  emerged  in  the  realm  of 
electricity. 

The  Attack  on  Purposes 

The  direction  of  the  learning  of  pupils  for  the  attack  on  their  specific 
purposes  was  provided  by  study  guide  sheets  prepared  by  the  instructor 
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to  fit  the  needs  of  each  group.  The  preparation  of  these  guide  sheets, 
which  often  included  tailored  directions  for  necessary  experiments  or 
controlled  observations,  required  an  average  of  two  hours  daily  of  the 
instructor’s  evenings.  The  study  guide  sheets  required  that  pupils  keep 
a running  record  in  notebooks  of  the  information  requisite  to  the 
eventual  emergence  of  the  desired  solution  or  accomplishment.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  designed  to  end  at  a point  where  the  further 
progress  of  the  group  was  stalled,  requiring  a conference  with  the  in- 
structor. Conferences  were  scheduled  with  each  group  lasting  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  conference  afforded  an  opportunity  for  deter- 
mining the  genuineness  of  the  learning  and  the  specific  needs  of  indi- 
viduals. Notes  kept  by  pupils  were  checked  at  least  once  weekly  and 
often  more  frequently  during  the  group  conferences  with  the  instructor, 
especially  when  an  erroneous  idea  was  presented.  Occasions  were  fre- 
quent when  the  instructor  found  it  necessary  to  work  for  a while  with 
individuals  to  improve  comprehension  and  teach  pupils  to  use  dictionary, 
index,  and  table  of  contents  more  effectively,  as  well  as  insist  on  careful 
reading  of  crucial  sentences. 

When  some  of  the  groups  found  their  progress  hindered  by  lack  of 
knowledge  of  a tool  of  further  progress,  the  entire  class  was  set  upon  the 
study  of  that  tool.  This  occurred  early  with  respect  to  the  practical  use  of 
the  metric  system.  A half  hour’s  directed  measurement  in  the  laboratory 
sufficed  to  clear  up  most  of  the  difficulties. 

Laboratory  work  was  done  as  the  necessity  for  it  arose.  For  example, 
the  group  wanting  to  learn  the  operation  of  the  arc  stereopticon  lantern 
soon  found  it  necessary,  to  learn  how  and  why  a series  connection  of 
current  supply,  arc  and  rheostat  was  necessary.  This  necessitated  experi- 
mentation on  series  connections,  using  safe  current  source  and  relation- 
ships provided  by  Ohm’s  law.  This  group  problem  spread  into  heating 
effect  of  the  electric  current,  photometry,  and  lenses.  Some  of  the  labora- 
tory work  at  the  outset  was  demonstration  work  by  the  instructor,  but 
only  with  a single  group  of  pupils,  pupils  participating  in  preparing  the 
apparatus  assembly  and  almost  invariably  repeating  the  experiments. 

Whenever  the  determination  of  constants,  such  as  the  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion of  water,  was  found  necessary,  pupils  read  widely  beforehand  to 
realize  that  both  constants  and  other  effects  had  to  be  verified  by  many 
determinations  of  scientists  devising  and  working  with  apparatus  for 
precision.  Pupils  realized  that  their  determinations  would  have  large 
errors  for  many  reasons,  and  that  single  observations  were  very 
untrustworthy. 

As  groups  completed  their  pieces  of  work,  they  reported  on  their  topic 
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to  the  entire  class,  the  class  being  encouraged  to  ask  questions.  The 
presentation  aimed  to  provide  as  wide  an  understanding  as  possible. 
The  discussion  and  questions  arising  during  this  activity  furnished  the 
stimulation  for  other  group  purposes,  as  well  as  more  penetrating  in- 
sights on  the  part  of  those  making  the  presentations. 

From  time  to  time,  the  personnel  of  the  groups  changed.  Opportuni- 
ties for  consultation  among  groups  were  frequent.  A pupil  would  often 
pick  up  an  interest  in  the  projected  purposes  of  a different  group  and  ask 
permission  to  shift  to  that  group. 

Marking  was  based  upon  the  quality  of  the  notes  kept  by  pupils,  re- 
sponses during  the  conferences,  excellence  of  presentation. 

The  log  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  group  purposes  and  their  ex- 
pansion into  further  purposes  involving  the  learning  and  application  of 
a variety  of  principles,  generalizations,  and  laws  is  not  presented  here 
because  of  lack  of  space,  but  has  been  compiled  for  other  purposes. 

Evaluation 

The  work  of  the  group  purposes  continued  for  twenty-six  weeks,  which 
included  the  orientation  period.  At  the  time  this  class  was  conducted, 
college  entrance  requirements  demanded  the  submission  of  laboratory 
notebooks  to  several  institutions,  and  three  members  of  the  class  intended 
to  take  the  College  Entrance  Board’s  Examination  in  Physics.  Since 
sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  class  had  goals  involving  education  beyond  the 
high  school,  the  instructor  felt  obliged  to  discontinue  the  group  purpose 
procedure  at  the  end  of  twenty-six  weeks  so  that  the  specific  college  en- 
trance demands  might  be  met. 

On  a chart  listing  topics  in  physics  included  in  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation Unit,  a check  was  placed  opposite  each  pupil’s  name  and  under 
the  appropriate  topic  as  soon  as  the  instructor  had  evidence  that  the 
pupil  had  acquired  a considerable  degree  of  learning  of  that  topic  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  group  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-six-week  period,  “Test  V— Physics”  of  the 
series  of  six  tests  prepared  for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education  by  L.  L.  Thurstone  was  given  the  entire  class.  This  test 
is  described  as  calling  “for  the  application  of  principles  in  physics  to 
simple  problems.”  It  is  unbalanced,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  meas- 
uring general  achievement  in  physics,  since  it  contains  fifteen  problems 
in  mechanics,  including  hydraulics  and  pneumatics;  one  in  heat;  five  in 
electricity;  three  in  light;  and  one  in  sound.  The  table  on  the  next 
page  compares  class  achievement  with  the  norms. 
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Norms  (6.61) 

Percentile 

Class 

College  Freshmen 

25 

8 

7.3 

50 

11 

10.5 

75 

12 

14.0 

Class  achievement  compares  favorably  with  the  norms,  except  at  the 
75  percentile  level.  Had  the  test  been  given  at  the  close  of  the  term, 
achievement  at  this  level  might  have  been  improved. 

The  remaining  twelve  weeks  of  the  term  were  spent  upon  topics  in 
physics  which  had  not  been  touched  upon  by  any  of  the  grou]3s.  For 
about  four  weeks  the  groups  remained  intact,  their  learning  concerned 
with  topics  which  other  groups  had  touched  upon,  so  that  eventually  only 
topics  which  no  group  had  met  with  remained. 

Pupils  contemplating  taking  College  Entrance  Examinations  attended 
special  sessions  three  periods  weekly  during  which  reviews  were  con- 
ducted on  questions  and  problems  assigned  for  home  study. 

Others  studying  trigonometry  were  instructed  to  apply  trigonometric 
procedures  in  the  solution  of  all  problems  amenable  to  that  approach. 

The  contrast  between  the  pupil-purposing  approach  and  the  teacher- 
directed  assignments  during  the  last  twelve  weeks  was  apparent  in  that 
now  more  teacher  pressure  of  an  extrinsic  fashion  was  necessary,  espe- 
cially upon  those  pupils  who  were  not  motivated  by  prospects  of  attend- 
ing college. 

[All  pupils  who  took  the  College  Entrance  Examination  in  Physics 
passed  it.  Pupils  who  followed  engineering  and  medical  curriculums  in 
colleges  returned  with  reports  that  they  found  themselves  able  to  adapt 
to  college  courses  in  physics  readily  and  achieve  above  average  grades.] 


EARMARKS  OF  A DEMOCRACY  AS  RELATED  TO  BIOLOGY 

Unit  1— Continuity  of  Life  (teacher’s  unit  plan) 

Note:  This  Unit  on  Continuity  of  Life  was  developed  in  the  Workshop  in  Citizenship 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1948.  Its  use  in  mixed  groups  of 
students  and  in  communities  of  various  types  should  be  contingent  upon  ad- 
ministrative and  public  acceptance. 

A.  Reproduction 

Overview  —This  unit  deals  with  a phase  of  function  and  behavior 
which  is  critical  in  human  life.  In  developing  this  unit,  the  reading 
and  discussion  may  well  be  brought  to  a focus  on  the  following 
generalizations: 

1.  A foundation  of  scientific  knowledge  regarding  human  reproduc- 
tion is  important  in  making  good  personal  adjustments. 
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2.  The  influence  of  ethical  standards,  right  attitudes,  and  res|)ect  for 
the  personality  of  others  cannot  be  overestimated. 

3.  Scientific  teaching,  without  dramatics,  will  help  to  prevent 
venereal  infection,  develop  wider  general  willingness  to  undergo 
proper  treatment,  and  build  public  support  for  health  regula- 
tions. 

The  success  of  this  unit  will  be  indicated  by  ans^rers  to  these 
q uestions: 

1.  Has  the  pupil  developed  a calm,  sane  attitude  toward  sex? 

2.  Has  he  acquired  a standard  vocabulary,  and  can  he  use  it  with- 
out undue  emotion? 

3.  Can  he  distinguish  fact  from  fiction  on  the  basis  of  adequate  sci- 
entific information? 

4.  Does  he  appreciate  the  inqrortance  ol  sex  in  his  life? 

5.  Has  he  an  adequate  understanding  of  social  hygiene? 


TEACHING  OF  REPRODUCTION  IN  RELATION  TO 
CITIZEN.SHIP  EDUCATION 


Cnn  tent— Biology 


AppUratinn  to  Demnerncv  and 
Citizenship 


1.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  “Con- 
tinuity of  Life?” 

a.  Is  reproduction  a process  basic  to 
all  life? 

b.  Distinguish  between  sexual  and 
asexual  reproduction. 

c.  Is  the  activity  we  associate  with 
parenthood  common  to  all  ani- 
mals? 

d.  In  what  sense  is  “germ  plasm  ' an 
indestructible  force? 

2.  What  are  essential  steps  in  the  hu- 
man reproductive  cycle? 

a.  How  is  the  greater  prodigality  of 
reproduction  in  simpler  forms  of 
life  offset  in  human  reproduction? 

b.  Describe  some  of  the  stages  in  de- 
velopment of  the  mature  germ 
cell. 

c.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the 
menstrual  cycle  to  fertilization? 

d.  In  what  ways  is  the  embryo  de- 
pendent upon  the  mother?  inde- 
pendent? 


In  a democracy,  we  assume  that  adults 
are  capable  of  being  influenced  bv 
reason;  ignorance  is  an  enemv  of  our 
way  of  life. 

Sexual  reproduction  brings  with  it  re- 
sponsibility to  the  family,  to  local, 
state,  and  national  governments. 

The  family  unit  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  practice  cooperation  witli  other 
people  in  a setting  in  which  the  ma- 
jority may  rule. 

Democracy  does  not  tolerate  social 
stratification  based  on  birth  or  race: 
no  titles  of  royalty  granted. 

The  family  should  practice  equality  of 
opportunity. 

C.roup  life  demands  that  we  recognize 
the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  the  dtity  of  the  school  and  parents 
to  provide  access  to  information  nec- 
essary in  making  wise  decisions. 

Democracy  provides  free  education  to 
children  and  attempts  a general  dif- 
fusion among  them  of  ideals,  knowl- 
edge, standards  of  conduct,  and  a 
spirit  of  fair  play  which  promotes  a 
sense  of  equality. 
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Application  to  Democracy  and 
Content— Biology  Citizenship 


e.  Can  emotional  upsets  affect  the 
embryo? 

f.  What  modern  resources  are  avail- 
able for  making  delivery  safer  and 
less  painful? 

g.  What  inffuences  the  development 
of  secondary  sex  characteristics? 

h.  Why  should  one  rely  on  physi- 
cians for  counsel  rather  than 
upon  advertisements,  drug  stores, 
etc.? 

3.  Why  are  the  social  implications  of 

reproduction  so  important? 

a.  What  different  forms  has  the  fam- 
ily taken? 

b.  What  are  the  special  values  of 
the  monogamous  marriage? 

c.  Would  you  want  to  adopt  a baby? 

d.  What  has  become  of  our  “red 
light  district”? 

e.  How  can  we  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency  in- 
telligently? 

f.  Is  desirable  sex  conduct  deter- 
mined to  a greater  degree  by 
ethical  attitudes  and  standards 
or  by  knowledge  of  scientific 
facts? 

g.  What  influences  shape  our  ideas 
concerning  the  spacing  of  chil- 
dren? 

4.  How  may  certain  diseases  interfere 

with  normal  reproductive  processes? 

a.  Through  what  means  may  syphi- 
lis be  contracted? 

b.  Name  some  germ  and  virus  dis- 
eases. 

c.  Why  is  syphilis  a serious  war- 
time problem? 

d.  How  can  the  presence  of  syphilis 
be  determined? 

e.  What  are  the  common  results  of 
transmitting  syphilis  to  the  child 
either  prenatally  or  congenitally? 

f.  Is  syphilis  hereditary? 

g.  Describe  the  best  available  cures 
of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 


Democracy  develops  a steadily  increas- 
ing sense  of  obligation  to  a constantly 
enlarging  social  group. 

Individuals  of  the  family  unit  will  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort 
for  the  recognized  general  welfare  of 
the  family. 

By  law,  monogamous  practices  have 
been  adopted  by  the  majority. 

Democracy  delegates  responsibility  to  in- 
dividuals chosen  by  the  people  for 
their  particular  competence  in  defined 
areas  of  action,  but  retains  the  right 
to  withdraw  this  authority  (the  cor- 
oner, social  worker,  health  officers, 
sheriff) . 

Democracy  stimulates  a hope  of  con- 
stant betterment  and  provides  a 
means  to  that  end. 

Democracy  uses  a peaceful  means  for 
promoting  and  bringing  about  change 
in  laws  that  affect  the  social  implica- 
tion of  reproduction. 

The  family  should  develop  in  all  its 
members  a strong  sense  of  belonging- 
ness, affection,  and  have  as  its  social 
aim  the  maximum  development  of 
each  individual. 

The  family  should  take  care  of  its  mem- 
bers economically,  socially,  religiously, 
in  such  a way  as  to  bring  about  the 
maximum  development  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Tile  family  should  provide  an  environ- 
ment in  which  every  individual  will 
be  stimulated  to  exert  himself  to  de- 
velop his  own  unique  personality, 
limited  only  by  the  rights  of  others. 

A democracy  holds  each  individual  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  acts. 

Laws  governing  marriage  grow  out  of 
the  need  of  preventing  unnecessary 
physical  suffering. 

A democracy  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
all  men  are  capable  of  higher  devel 
opment  and  growth. 
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Heredity 

Overview.— \n  mental  power  some  members  o£  a family  may  be 
above  average,  or  even  brilliant,  while  others  may  be  subnormal. 
In  physical  appearance,  one  child  may  resemble  the  father  or  the 
mother  while  another  child  may  be  entirely  different  physically  from 
either  parent.  Likewise,  a child  of  genius  may  come  from  an  ordi- 
nary home,  while  a criminal  or  a feeble-minded  person  may  come 
from  a home  with  every  opportunity.  Why  are  such  things  true? 

At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States,  there  are  approximately 
300,000  mentally  defective  individuals  who  have  inherited  this  con- 
dition. Can  such  a condition  be  corrected  partially  or  entirely?  This 
is  one  of  the  many  social  problems,  based  upon  heredity,  with  which 
we  as  a nation  are  concerned.  Every  intelligent  citizen  should  know 
something  about  the  principles  of  heredity,  not  only  that  he  may 
dispel  superstitious  beliefs,  but  also  that  he  may  aid  in  the  solving 
of  the  many  social  problems  which  have  their  origin  in  heredity. 

As  this  unit  is  developed,  the  following  ideas,  among  others,  will 
be  noted: 

1.  Variation  is  very  common  among  human  beings. 

2.  A knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws  of  heredity  gives  the  student  a 
better  understanding  of  himself  in  relation  to  the  human  race. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  laws  of  heredity  does  away  with  certain 
superstitions  and  erroneous  beliefs. 

4.  Through  an  application  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  the  human  race 
may  be  improved. 

5.  Heredity  explains  some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  man  through  the  ages. 
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TEACHING  OF  HEREDITY  IN  RELATION  TO 
CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 


Application  to  Democracy  and 

Content— Biology 

Citizenship 

1.  How  do  we,  as  human  beings,  differ 
from  one  another? 

a.  How  do  we  differ  structurally? 

b.  How  do  we  differ  pathologically? 

c.  How  do  we  differ  mentally? 

2.  How  may  we  make  the  most  of  our 
heredity? 

a.  AVhat  are  the  laws  of  heredity? 

b.  How  do  we  differ  physiologically? 

c.  What  is  the  mechanism  of  hered- 
ity? 

d.  How  do  the  laws  of  heredity  ap- 
ply to  human  heredity? 

e.  Why  may  brown-eyed  parents 
produce  blue-eyed  children? 

f.  VVdiat  are  the  laws  involved  here? 

g.  What  are  some  additional  appli- 
cations? 

h.  How  are  two  sets  of  characters 
inherited? 

i.  How  may  a family  tree  of  two 
sets  of  characters  be  constructed? 

j.  How  is  sex  determined? 

k.  How  are  fraternal  and  identical 
twins  and  other  combinations 
produced? 

.“I.  How  may  the  race  be  improved  cul- 
turally and  biologically? 
a.  Is  there  a superior  race? 

I),  Should  cousins  marry? 

c.  Who  were  the  Edwards,  Jukes 
and  Kallikaks? 

d.  What  effects  had  environment,  in 
all  probability,  upon  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  above  families? 

e.  How  mav  the  community,  state, 
and  nation  contribute  to  the  bio- 
logic and  cultural  improvement 
of  man? 

f.  What  provision  is  made  for  the 
care  of  the  unfit? 

g.  How  may  environmental  condi- 
tions be  improved  in  the  commu- 
nity? 


Democracy  recognizes  equality  before 
God  and  the  law  regardless  of  race. 

Society  should  look  toward  an  ultimate 
free  and  equal  mingling  of  cultural 
ethnic  groups.  Probably  the  best  ap- 
proach to  this  idea  is  through  the 
elimination  of  social  discrimination  in 
order  to  encourage  whatever  the  group 
may  be  to  infiltrate  into  the  minority 
group  rather  than  vice  versa. 

Parenthood  carries  with  it  a social,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  obligation  to  chil- 
dren and  society.  Adults,  constantly 
striving  for  betterment,  will  want  to 
limit  the  number  of  children  they 
bear  to  their  ability  to  support  them 
adequately. 

Information  concerning  sex  should  give 
individuals  concerned  a sense  of  se- 
curity. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  a legal  as- 
sumption of  innocence  until  proof  of 
guilt,  definite  charges  before  arrest 
and  detention,  and  a speedy  trial  be- 
fore a jury  of  peers,  with  protection 
of  rights  bv  the  court  and  bv  compe- 
tent counsel  in  regard  to  sex  offenses. 
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Unit  Biology  and  Consenation 

Overview conservation  of  natural  resources  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  the  government  faces  today.  When  the  country  was  new,  the 
resources  were  so  great  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  need  for  conserva- 
tion. As  people  took  over  the  country  for  settlement,  they  moved  from 
one  rich  area  to  another.  There  were  numberless  areas  of  fertile  soils 
for  farming,  minerals  for  mining,  and  forests  for  lumbering.  Hunters 
and  trappers  combed  forests  and  grasslands  for  fur-bearing  animals  and 
wild  fowls,  and  hshermen  operated  widely  on  lakes  and  streams.  All 
this  happened  because  America  was  a vast  and  rich  country,  untouched 
by  human  hands  except  lightly  by  the  Indians. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  when  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  settled,  people  began  to  realize  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  fast  disappearing  and  that  certain  natural  resources  must  be 
conserved.  They  realized,  for  example,  that  the  soils  should  be  fertilized, 
that  minerals  should  be  mined  more  wisely,  that  trees  should  be  cut 
with  greater  saving  of  lumber,  that  reforestation  should  be  practiced,  and 
that  wildlife  should  be  protected  by  law'.  As  a result  of  these  observa- 
tions, certain  agencies  began  to  promote  conservation,  and  the  federal 
and  state  governments  passed  law's  to  regulate  conservation.  Since  then, 
conservation  has  progressed  to  the  place  of  importance  that  it  now  occu- 
pies in  our  national  life  today.  How'ever,  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  planning  for  the  use  of  our  national  resources  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  explain  the  part  that  citizenship  plavs 
in  conservation. 


The  following  areas  of  conservation  will  be  considered: 

1.  Conservation  of  soil 

2.  Conservation  of  w'ater 

3.  Conservation  of  living  things 


CONSERVATION  WEEK,  BIOEOGV 
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Application  to  Democracy  and 
Con  tent—D  iol  ogy  C i tizensh  ip 


A.  Soil  Conservation 

1.  Simple  classification  and  tests 
for  types  of  soil 

2.  Importance  of  soil  to  man 

3.  How  evaporation  and  soil  are 
related 

4.  Bacteria  and  soil 

5.  Fertilizers  and  soil 

6.  Erosion  and  its  causes 

7.  Ways  of  preventing  soil  ero- 
sion 

a.  Contour  farming 

b.  Strip-farming 

c.  Terracing 

d.  Reforestation 

e.  Watersheds 

f.  Planting  grasses 

g.  Flood  control  projects  of  the 
government 

8.  United  States  Soil  Conservation 
Service 

a.  Information 

b.  Services 

B.  Conservation  of  Water 

1.  Importance  of  water  to  man 
and  other  living  organisms 

2.  Techniques  in  conservation  of 
fish 

a.  Improvement  of  fish  habi 
tats 

b.  Prevention  of  pollution 

c.  Development  of  fish  culture 

3.  Contribution  of  CCC 

4.  Flood  control  dams 

5.  “The  Dust  Bowl” 

6.  Methods  of  retaining  water  in 
soil  by  plants 

7.  Adaptation  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals to  water 

8.  Problem  of  insects  in  aquatic 
habitat 

9.  Water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal 

10.  Importance  of  water  to  health 

11.  Prohibitions  and  regulations 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  good  citizens 
so  to  regulate  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  as  to  preserve  them  for 
the  widest  use  for  the  welfare  of  all 
people. 

Individuals  may  associate  themselves  for 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
by  organizing  projects  that  will  result 
in  preserving  the  nation’s  most  valu- 
able resource— soil. 

Citizens  are  at  their  best  when  they  are 
intelligently  informed  about  the  prob- 
lems of  government  and  exercise 
their  right  in  decisions  on  public  pol- 
icies. An  example  of  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  shall  be  done  about  the 
overburden  piled  in  Pennsylvania  as 
a result  of  strip-mining. 

Public  responsibility  for  a better  conser- 
vation program  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  foods  for  city  consumers  will  be 
lacking  unless  the  public  supplies 
through  government  agencies  a part 
of  the  required  money. 

Democracy  accepts  change  and  lives  with 
the  hope  of  constant  betterment  and 
provides  a means  by  which  this  may 
be  realized. 

Only  through  group  cooperation  and 
participation  can  solutions  be  realized. 

The  good  citizen  is  willing  to  accept 
laws  and  regulations  that  are  aimed 
at  the  greatest  good  for  the  largest 
number  of  people  concerned. 

Democracy  accepts  representative  gov- 
ernment as  an  economy  necessitated 
by  the  size  of  the  population  to  pass 
such  laws  as  will  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

Adjustments  in  education  are  to  be 
made  in  terms  of  public  needs. 
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Application  to  Democracy  and 

Content— Biology 

Citizenship 

C.  Conservation  of  Living  Things 

1.  Forests— techniques  of  conserv- 
ing 

a.  Practicing  economies  in  lum- 
bering 

b.  Preventing  forest  fires 

c.  Fighting  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases. 

d.  Planting  trees 

2.  Wild  Flowers 

a.  Picking 

b.  Transplanting 

3.  Birds  and  Conservation 

a.  Common  species 

b.  Economic  importance 

c.  Migration 

d.  Feeding  habits 

e.  Game  birds  and  game  laws 

(1)  Lacey  Law 

(2)  McLean  Act 

(3)  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 

(4)  Bird  Refuge  Law 

f.  Bird  sanctuaries 

4.  Mammals 

a.  Animals  with  good  and  bad 
reputations 

b.  Fur  bearers 

c.  Fur  farming 

d.  Large  government  reserves 

e.  Specific  measures  of  conser- 
vation 

f.  Vanishing  species 


peo|)le  without  children  would  face 
a hopeless  future;  a country  without 
trees  is  almost  as  hopeless;  forests 
which  are  so  used  that  they  cannot 
renew  themeselves  will  soon  vanish, 
and  with  them  all  their  benefits.  When 
vou  help  preserve  our  forests  or  plant 
new  ones,  you  are  acting  the  part  of 
good  citizens.”— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Everv  citizen  faces  the  responsibility  of 
cooperating  with  the  government  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  species. 

Education  in  a democracy  develops  a 
steadily  increasing  sense  of  obligation 
to  a constantly  enlarging  social  group. 

Democracy  permits  unrestrained  associa- 
tion and  assembly  for  the  promotion 
of  public  welfare  by  peaceful  means, 
such  as  the  National  W'ildlife  Federa- 
tion and  the  Audubon  Society. 

Democracy  believes  that  the  decisions 
concerning  public  policies  made  by 
the  pooled  judgment  of  the  maximum 
number  of  interested  and  informed  in- 
dividuals, are  in  the  long  run  the 
wisest. 

Democracy  protects  civil  rights  and  priv- 
ileges through  law  and  the  courts. 

The  good  citizen  respects  the  game 
warden. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


MATHEMATICS  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

THE  EUNCTION  OF  MATHEMATICS  TEACHING 

Mathematics  seems,  by  its  very  nature,  an  arbitrary  subject. 
Scientific  minds  find,  within  its  secure  confines,  the  joy  of  definite 
solutions.  Such  solutions— swift,  absolute,  and  final— are  often  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  nebulous  outcomes  with  which  the  social  scientist 
must  be  content.  Because  the  social  scientist  deals  with  life  problems, 
with  all  their  intricate  complexities  and  variations,  rather  than  with 
theoretical  absolutes,  he  faces  the  realistic  fact  that  he  may  never  arrive 
at  any  final  answers.  Some  approach  to  solution  is  all  that  he  dares  hope 
for.  Such  an  unhappy  state  of  affairs  is  not  the  lot  of  the  teacher  of 
mathematics. 

In  the  comfortable  security  of  his  orderly  facts  and  figures,  the  mathe- 
matics teacher  generally  assumes  a method  consistent  with  mathematical 
order,  and  unfortunately,  quite  as  absolute  and  arbitrary.  So  long,  of 
course,  as  his  mathematics  remains  an  abstraction,  he  is  treading  on  sure 
ground.  But  just  as  soon  as  he  admits  that  mathematics  is  to  play  a 
strong  and  fundamental  role  in  the  lives  of  every  human  being,  the 
sociological  aspects  loom  overwhelmingly.  Any  method  of  teaching 
human  beings  to  meet  fundamental  problems  can  never  remain  arbitrary. 

It  is  this  confusion  between  subject  matter  and  the  role  subject  matter  is 
to  play  that  has  made  so  much  teaching,  including  mathematics  teaching, 
inflexible  and  undeviating.  We  preach  democracy  and  give  pupils  here  and 
there  an  opportunity  to  solve  their  problems  democratically.  But  they  are 
forced  to  adhere  to  an  unswerving  regime,  dictatorial  in  every  aspect. 

The  teacher  chooses  the  pages,  selects  the  problems,  presents  his  favorite 
method  of  solution— in  short,  manages  every  detail  as  to  how  the  helpless 
automatons  before  him  are  to  transmit  the  next  twenty-five  problems  for 
tomorrow.  Small  wonder  that  students,  subconsciously  at  least,  question 
the  inconsistent  idea  of  democracy  as  presented  by  their  elders. 

The  true  concept  of  democracy  will  come  only  as  the  result  of  a con- 
stant practicing  of  democratic  behavior  in  all  phases  of  a student’s  life, 
and  we  dare  not  exclude  mathematics.  Mathematics  teachers  must  accept 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  possible  to  inaugurate  programs  of  action  for 
the  future  so  as  actually  to  change  future  behavior  for  the  betterment 
of  our  democracy.  True  measure  of  a practical  citizenship  program  is 
the  extent  to  which  reasoning  guides  democratic  action.  To  quote 
Charles  C.  Peters: 
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. . all  education,  if  it  is  to  be  real,  must  go  to  the  point  of  action— 
the  pupil’s  intense  effort  to  discover  ways  of  behaving  that  will  be  effec- 
tive in  his  present  living;  and  his  education  lies  in  getting  set  with  these 
effective  ways  of  present  living  . . . Anything  else— any  treatment  of  edu- 
cation as  storing  away  of  verbalisms— is  merely  shadow-boxing.” 

The  Relation  of  Mathematics  to  Life 
Mathematics  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  child’s  living  problems,  from 
the  time  he  becomes  conscious  of  more  than  one  block,  up  to  the  complex 
stage  where  he  knows  that  living  is  seriously  conditioned  by  figures— 
money,  measurements,  weights,  scores,  and  the  like— that  the  mathe- 
matics classroom  should  prove  an  ideal  spot  for  setting  patterns  of  effi- 
cient behavior.  Where  else  can  he  “learn  to  acquire  and  to  use  effec- 
tively those  skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical  and  constructive  think- 
ing,” especially  when  those  skills  are  aimed  at  solving,  for  example,  a 
personal  financial  or  economic  problem.  And  surely  there  is  no  better 
place  for  learning  to  get  on  with  his  fellows  in  terms  of  justice  and  demo- 
cratic fair  play. 

As  has  been  iterated  here,  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  methods  of  teach- 
ing anything,  much  less  democratic  procedure  in  any  subject.  Such  pro- 
cedure must  grow,  quite  painfully  sometimes,  depending  upon  the  skill, 
persistence,  and  personality  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree  of 
education  the  pupil  group  has  already  experienced  in  the  patterns  of 
democratic  behavior.  However,  a few  suggestive  approaches  as  volun- 
teered by  mathematics  teachers  who  have  used  them  successfully,  may 
prove  helpful.  They  are  by  no  means  exhaustive;  almost  limitless  op- 
portunities and  means  will  grow  out  of  experiences  at  the  hands  of 
every  teacher. 

PRACTICES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

1 

DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  MATHEMATICS  CLASS 
One  of  the  perennial  problems  of  many  high  schools— that  of  dishonest 
homework— was  approached  by  the  teachers  of  one  Pennsylvania  school 
through  the  teaching  of  democracy  in  the  mathematics  class.  The  in- 
structors knew  that  many  students  sought  help  from  others  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  outside  assignments.  The  conscientious  students  also  knew  it. 

Some  were  honestly  concerned  about  the  time  spent  on  outside  assign- 
ments for  which  they  were  not  receiving  credit.  Because  of  the  dishonest 
work  by  some,  teachers  were  hesitant  to  assign  much  credit,  if  any,  for 
this  work.  During  an  informal  chat  with  some  of  the  pupils  one  teacher 
saw  an  opportunity  to  suggest  a plan  that  might  work. 
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Before  the  conversation  ended,  pupils  and  teacher  agreed  to  present 
the  problem  and  the  possible  solution  to  the  entire  class  for  discussion. 
Briefly  the  plan  was  this:  The  class  would  select  one  boy  and  one  girl 
to  evaluate  the  work  of  each  student  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  hon- 
esty of  that  work.  Students  were  encouraged  to  give  credit  for  any  help 
received.  For  such  help  they  were  recpiested  to  write  “RH”  opposite 
the  problem.  After  the  testing  period,  grades  on  examinations  were 
compared  with  the  scores  of  daily  assignments  and  the  number  of 
“RH’s”  noted.  If  an  individual’s  test  score  indicated  that  he  was  doing 
daily  work  comparable  to  it,  he  was  given  credit  equal  to  the  test  score 
for  all  daily  work.  If  the  test  score  was  low  and  the  number  of  “RH’s” 
low,  the  committee  pointed  out  to  him  the  discrepancy  and  urged  him 
to  attempt  more  individual  effort. 

The  participation  of  students  in  the  grading  procedure  effected  a dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  outside  assignments.  Pupils  who  were  inclined  to 
solicit  the  work  of  others  were  aware  of  the  comparison  with  test  grades 
and  were  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  fellow-students  are  sometimes 
more  alert  to  detect  dishonest  work  than  are  teachers. 

The  plan  was  not  perfect;  of  course  there  were  still  some  who  reasoned 
that  the  easy  way  was  the  better  method  for  them.  But  the  considered 
opinion  of  both  committee  and  teacher  was  that  more  work  was  done 
honestly.  Test  grades  improved;  students  now  saw  value  in  daily  work 
done  individually  and  honestly. 

2 

WHY  MATHEMATICS? 

The  opening  day  of  school  is  always  a difficult  and  tiring  one.  There 
are  so  many  records  to  check,  announcements  to  make,  books  to  assign, 
and  new  names  to  associate  with  unfamiliar  faces. 

Young  Mr.  Altrig  was  sitting  at  his  desk  after  the  final  bell  had  re- 
leased the  restless  pupils  from  his  sixth  period  class.  He  wondered 
whether  he  would  ever  again  experience  so  laborious  a day  as  this  had 
been,  his  first  as  the  new  mathematics  teacher  at  senior  high.  He  had 
tried  so  hard  to  put  into  practice  all  the  advice  of  his  critic  teacher  about 
making  a favorable  early  impression.  But  how  could  he  possibly  remem- 
ber them  all  and  do  everything  expected  of  him?  He  had  been  getting 
along  fairly  well  at  that  until  that  little  “imp”  (his  name  was  John)  in 
period  five  wanted  to  know,  “Why  do  we  have  to  take  math?” 

Mr.  Altrig  remembered  that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  answering, 
“In  order  that  you  can  graduate  from  high  school,  and  I can  have  a 
job.” 
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He  was  glad  now  that  he  had  checked  that  impulse.  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  he  had  done  justice  to  his  favorite  field  of  study  in  the 
hurried  answer  he  had  given.  And  he  knew  the  boy  was  not  convinced. 

As  he  sat  and  thought  about  the  day,  the  teacher  idly  opened  the 
preface  of  a text.  Still  idly  he  began  to  read: 

“Mathematics  is  an  exact  science.  Each  premise  advanced  is  subject 
to  clear,  demonstrable  proof  which  can  be  followed  step  by  step  to  the 
final  indisputable  conclusion.” 

“Each  premise  ...  is  subject  to  . . . proof.”  Did  that  apply  to  the 
proposition  that  mathematics  is  a necessary  part  of  a citizen’s  education? 

The  next  day  Mr.  Altrig  had  a few  words  and  a suggestion  for  his  fifth 
period  class. 

“In  America  our  forefathers  established  a nation  based  upon  an  idea 
that  was  new  in  world  political  history.  Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  it 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Constitution  set  up  a govern- 
ment to  put  it  into  effect.  More  than  a century  and  a half  of  experience 
has  proved  it  good.  It  is  just  this.  Every  man  and  woman  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  rise  as  high  as  his  talents,  abilities,  and  ambition  will 
carry  him.  We  have  not  always  been  perfect  in  performance,  but  we 
have  never  lost  that  ideal. 

“A  little  more  than  a hundred  years  ago  our  State  began  its  system  of 
free  public  education.  Its  purpose  was  to  enable  the  children  of  all  fam- 
ilies, regardless  of  wealth,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  training 
which  would  enable  them  to  profit  most  from  the  great  American  ideal. 
Courses  have  been  introduced  into  our  schools  from  time  to  time  as  the 
need  for  them  was  discovered.  Also  from  time  to  time  courses  have 
seemed  to  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  have  been  dropped  from  the 
curriculum. 

“Yesterday  John  asked  a question  which  would  indicate  that  he  be- 
lieves we  no  longer  need  to  teach  classes  in  mathematics.  Suppose  we 
put  it  to  a test  and  see  if  we  can  really  prove  that  people  out  of  school 
do  or  do  not  need  the  mathematics  they  studied.  Suppose  we  select  a 
committee  from  the  class  to  gather  the  facts  for  us.” 

The  class  quickly  chose  John  as  chairman  and  then  added  five  other 
class  members. 

John,  who  had  really  intended  to  try  out  the  new  teacher  and  waste  a 
little  class  time,  was  a little  reluctant  to  assume  a job  that  involved  extra 
work.  But  he  was  challenged  to  see  whether  he  could  prove  this  class 
unnecessary  for  at  least  some  adults.  He  instructed  each  of  his  commit- 
teemen to  select  someone  he  knew  well  and  who  apparently  did  not  need 
his  mathematics  and  then  to  prove  that  that  person  would  be  able  to 
get  along  as  well  without  having  studied  this  subject. 

John  was  fair,  for  he  warned,  “Be  honest  in  your  report  whatever  you 
find.” 
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Two  weeks  later  John  reported  to  the  class  that  his  committee  wished 
to  present  the  evidence  uncovered  in  its  study.  Six  members  reported  in 
turn  upon  the  persons  selected  for  study.  The  reports  included  the 
following: 

“My  mother  says  she  has  an  attic  full  of  odd  bits  of  wallpaper  be- 
cause she  could  not  tell  how  much  to  buy  and  was  always  afraid  of 
guessing  too  little.  She  saved  three  dollars  the  other  day  when  she 
noticed  that  the  grocer  had  made  a mistake  in  adding  her  bill.” 

“My  brother  was  selected  for  officer  training  school  because  he  was  the 
only  man  in  his  outfit  who  could  work  the  math  problems  their  artillery 
officer  gave  them.  He  wrote  me  to  be  sure  to  learn  my  geometry  this 
year.” 

“My  sister  is  looking  for  a new  job.  She  was  working  as  a typist  in  an 
office.  Her  boss  dictated  a letter  to  an  engineering  firm  with  a lot  of 
figures  and  terms  she  had  never  heard  of.  She  did  her  best  to  get  them 
right.  But  when  her  boss  saw  the  letter,  he  said  he  would  have  to  get  a 
secretary  who  would  know  how  to  write  specifications.” 

“My  uncle  has  a farm.  He  told  me  he  surely  has  to  use  his  math  to 
keep  his  dairy  herd  records  and  his  income  tax  reports.” 

“I  thought  a lawyer  wouldn’t  use  math  very  much.  But  my  Dad  said 
he  has  to  use  it  all  the  time  to  check  surveyor’s  records  for  deeds,  and  in 
keeping  accounts  for  settling  estates.” 

John  had  waited  until  the  last.  He  grinned  at  the  class  and  the  teacher 
as  he  reported  a little  ruefully. 

“I  am  going  to  have  to  work  in  this  class,  I guess.  I was  not  going  to 
! tell  Dad  about  this  committee  because  he  is  an  engineer,  and  I knew 
I what  he  would  say.  But  he  heard  about  it  from  someone.  So  he  ex- 
plained to  me  the  relationship  between  my  math  grade  and  my  allow- 
ance. And  then  Bill  came  in  on  the  end  of  the  discussion.  He  was  work- 
ing on  an  oil  lease  this  summer  to  earn  some  money  for  college.  He  told 
me  he  was  glad  he  had  learned  his  trig  in  high  school.  His  boss  had  asked 
him  to  help  to  mark  the  locations  for  new  wells.  Bill  showed  them  how 
they  could  measure  the  distance  across  the  river  without  sending  anyone 
over.  The  boss  said  that  would  save  him  a lot  of  money  around  streams 
and  deep  ravines.  Next  pay  day  Bill  found  a nice  bonus  in  his  pay 
envelope.” 

John  concluded,  “The  committee  recommends  that  the  school  retain 
mathematics.” 


3 

INSURANCE  SITUATION 

A unit  on  insurance  appealed  to  the  mathematics  teacher  in  a certain 
Pennsylvania  school  as  a splendid  opportunity  to  strengthen  some  of  our 
democratic  practices  in  his  mathematics  class.  During  a general  discus- 
sion the  class  agreed  that  they  would  divide  themselves  into  two  groups, 
one  group  to  study  personal  insurance  and  the  other  to  survey  property 
insurance. 
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The  class  selected  a general  chairman  and  two  committee  chairmen. 
The  class  then  organized  itself  into  two  general  units.  Each  pupil  then 
identified  himself  or  herself  with  the  working  unit  of  his  own  choice. 

After  a week  of  research  in  the  school  library  and  the  community 
library  and  interviewing  local  insurance  company  representatives,  the 
groups  were  ready  to  report  to  the  class. 

Each  committee  chairman,  presented  by  the  general  chairman,  intro- 
duced his  committee  and  they  related  their  findings. 

During  the  final  summation  of  these  reports  by  the  class,  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  chairman,  statements  such  as  the  following  were 
heard: 

“Insurance  is  a cooperative  effort  with  concern  for  others  as  well  as  for 
self.” 

“There  are  so  many  kinds  of  insurance  one  cannot  buy  all  of  them. 
Therefore  he  must  do  some  critical  thinking  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  for  himself,  his  family  and  his  community.” 

During  the  next  few  days  insurance  problems  were  worked  with  keen 
insight  and  great  interest. 


4 

OUR  SCHOOL  NEEDED  A BASEBALL  FIELD 

When  the  original  school  was  built  back  in  the  80’s,  playgrounds  and 
athletic  fields  were  not  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  school  plant. 
Consequently,  the  school  was  built  on  a small  area  without  provisions 
for  possible  future  needs.  When  it  was  decided  that  additional  space 
would  be  required  to  train  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  the  ground 
was  not  available.  The  surrounding  property  had  been  bought  by  citi- 
zens of  the  town  for  residential  purposes. 

Finally,  after  many  years  of  deliberation,  a field  was  located  a short 
distance  from  the  school,  which  could  be  rented  by  the  school  and  used 
for  athletic  purposes. 

The  field  had  been  previously  used  for  victory  gardens  and  farm  crops 
and  had  lain  idle  several  years.  It  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  briars,  and 
saplings.  Could  it  be  used  as  a baseball  field?  Would  it  be  too  far  from 
school?  Could  we  clear  it,  grade  it,  and  make  it  suit  our  purpose?  These 
and  many  other  problems  faced  us  in  our  project. 

The  trigonometry  class,  consisting  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  boys 
and  girls,  set  to  work.  They  cleared  it  of  debris  first  and  made  it  ready 
for  grading.  Then  it  was  rolled  and  marked  out.  It  was  ready  for  use 
for  the  first  home  game  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
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Problem:  How  to  Lay  Out  a Baseball  Field 

Central  Objective:  The  ability  to  construct  a baseball  field 
Contributory  Objectives: 

1.  The  ability  to  use  the  instruments  and  measurements  necessary  to  fulfill  official 
requirements  for  construction  of  a baseball  field 

2.  The  ability  to  construct  a smooth  playing  surface 

3.  The  ability  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  spectators 

4.  The  ability  to  beautify  the  baseball  field 

5.  The  ability  to  erect  a score  board 

6.  The  ability  to  erect  a backstop 

; 7.  The  ability  to  locate  and  construct  a parking  space 

: Attendant  Learnings: 

1.  Learning  to  work  together  as  a group 

^ 2.  Developing  a concern  for  the  public  welfare  by  providing  a field  for  all  to  enjoy 

I Activities  for  Objective: 

j 1.  The  Ability  to  Use  the  Instruments  and  Measurements  Necessary  to  Fulfill 
I Official  Requirements  for  Construction  of  a Baseball  Field 

I A.  Use  of  a transit 

II.  What  is  correct  place  to  start? 

^ 2.  How  is  the  transit  leveled? 

j 3.  How  is  the  telescope  focused? 

■ 4.  What  is  the  first  line  of  sight  to  take? 

I 5.  How  is  the  vertical  scale  used? 

6.  How  is  the  horizontal  scale  used? 

I 7.  What  use  is  made  of  the  hairlines? 

I B.  Use  of  the  steel  tape 

I 1.  How  is  the  tape  marked  and  read? 

I 2.  How  should  the  tape  be  unrolled  and  rewound? 

3.  What  care  should  be  taken  of  the  tape  after  use? 

4.  How  should  the  tape  be  moved  without  rewinding? 

C.  Use  of  the  plumb  bob 

1.  Where  is  plumb  bob  attached  to  transit? 

2.  How  is  transit  moved  to  get  plumb  bob  in  desired  position? 

3.  What  care  should  be  taken  of  plumb  bob  after  use? 

D.  Use  of  the  field  liner 

1.  What  material  is  used  in  the  liner? 

2.  How  can  the  liner  be  filled  efficiently? 

3.  How  can  a straight  line  be  followed? 

4.  What  parts  of  field  are  to  be  lined? 

E.  Constructing  the  pitcher’s  mound 
I 1.  What  type  and  size  of  material  should  be  used? 

2.  Where  should  mound  be  located? 

3.  How  high  is  rubber  above  playing  field  (maximum)  ? 

' 4.  How  is  pitcher’s  rubber  placed? 

F.  Constructing  base  lines 

I 1.  How  wide  should  base  lines  be  made? 

2.  What  type  of  material  should  be  used  on  them? 

3.  How  wide  is  the  arc  around  the  bases? 
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G.  Placement  of  home  plate 

1.  How  should  it  be  set  correctly? 

2.  How  can  it  be  secured  in  place? 

H.  Batter’s  box 

1.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  batter’s  boxes? 

2.  How  should  they  be  marked? 

3.  How  far  is  each  batter’s  box  from  center  of  home  plate? 

I.  Foul  lines 

1.  How  are  the  extremities  in  the  outfield  indicated? 

2.  How  are  the  foul  lines  marked? 

II.  The  Ability  to  Construct  a Smooth  Playing  Surface 

A.  Preparing  the  infield 

1.  How  can  low  spots  be  determined  with  the  transit? 

2.  How  should  the  field  be  sloped  for  proper  drainage? 

3.  What  material  should  be  used  to  fill  low  spots? 

4.  How  can  the  infield  be  smoothed  over? 

5.  How  sliould  the  grass  seed  be  sown? 

6.  How  w'ide  should  the  path  be  made  from  home  plate  to  pitcher’i 
mound? 

7.  What  material  should  be  placed  on  path  to  pitcher’s  mound? 

B.  Preparing  the  outfield 

1.  How  sliould  outfield  be  sloped  for  drainage? 

2.  What  type  of  seed  should  be  used  and  how  should  it  be  sown? 

III.  The  Ability  to  Provide  for  the  Comfort  and  Safety  of  Spectators 

A.  Providing  seats  for  spectators 

1.  Where  should  they  be  located? 

2.  How  shoidd  they  be  constructed? 

3.  Should  spectators  be  protected  in  case  of  showers? 

B.  Safety  of  spectators 

1.  Where  should  protective  fences  and  stands  be  located? 

2.  Where  should  hand  rails  be  placed? 

3.  How  many  tiers  high  should  stands  be? 

4.  How  many  exits  are  necessary  for  the  stands? 

5.  Can  spectators  reach  stands  safely  during  the  game? 

IV.  The  Ability  to  Beautify  the  Baseball  Field 
A.  Making  the  field  attractive 

1.  What  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  planted? 

2.  Where  should  trees  and  shrubs  be  located? 

3.  Where  are  convenient  spots  to  place  trash  containers? 

4.  Should  billboards  and  commercial  signs  be  erected? 

5.  What  care  should  be  taken  of  grass  on  playing  field? 

6.  Should  area  around  playing  field  be  kept  clean? 

V.  The  Ability  to  Erect  a Scoreboard 

A.  Materials  for  scoreboard 

1.  How  large  a scoreboard  should  be  made? 

2.  Of  what  materials  shoidd  it  be  constructed? 

3.  What  color  should  it  be  painted? 

4.  Of  what  materials  shoidd  numbers  be  made? 

5.  How  should  material  be  treated  to  prevent  ground  rot? 
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B.  Construction  and  erection  of  scoreboard 

1.  AV'here  should  scoreboard  be  located? 

2.  How  deep  shoidd  supports  be  set  in  the  ground? 

3.  Should  team  names  be  removable? 

4.  Should  scoring  numbers  be  hung  on  from  front,  or  slid  in  from  the 
back? 

5.  Should  entire  board  be  removable? 

VI.  The  Ability  to  Erect  a Backstop— Its  Location 

A.  Size  of  the  backstop 

1.  How  far  from  home  plate  should  the  backstop  be  located? 

2.  How  tall  should  it  be? 

3.  Should  it  have  an  overhang? 

4.  Should  it  be  removable? 

5.  How  deep  should  supports  be  placed  in  the  ground? 

6.  IVill  it  need  auxiliary  supports  to  protect  it  from  wind  storms? 

B.  Materials  needed  to  build  backstop 

1.  How  large  in  diameter  should  main  supports  be? 

2.  Should  materials  placed  in  ground  be  treated  to  prevent  rot? 

3.  ^Vhat  color  should  wood  parts  be  painted? 

4.  If  wire  is  used,  should  it  be  removable? 

5.  If  wire  is  stationary,  how  shoidd  it  be  treated  to  resist  the  elements'^ 
\'ll.  The  Ability  to  Locate  and  Construct  a Parking  Space 

A.  Location  of  parking  space 

1.  Is  it  near  the  ball  field,  but  protected  from  batted  balls? 

2.  Is  it  accessible? 

3.  AVill  it  be  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  cars  of  anticipated  spec- 
tators? 

4.  'Will  it  meet  the  requirements  of  local  and  state  laws? 

5.  ^Vill  it  annoy  residents  who  live  near  by? 

B.  Construction  of  a parking  space 

1.  Is  the  ground  well  drained  and  solid? 

2.  Has  the  parking  space  been  marked  off  for  orderly  parking? 

3.  \Vill  curbing  be  placed  to  prevent  cars  from  entering  the  playing 
field? 


Evaluation 

Evaluation  of  this  unit  of  work  was  a continuous  process,  based  on  the 
accuracy  and  neatness  of  the  work  accomplished.  Hotvever,  we  had  to 
go  over  our  work  occasionally,  as  the  weather  would  cause  some  of  our 
fills  to  sink,  creating  low  spots,  and  would  wash  away  some  of  the  dirt 
not  solidly  packed  or  properly  seeded. 

Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  finished  group  project  as  a whole, 
on  which  all  had  worked.  Groups  that  worked  together  on  certain  phases 
of  the  unit  were  assisted  by  other  groups  when  aid  was  needed,  thereby 
making  individual  or  group  evaluations  impracticable. 
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We  had  a feeling  that  what  we  were  doing  would  be  a benefit  to  each 
of  us,  as  well  as  to  everyone  else  concerned.  We  contributed  our  efforts 
toward  a common  good  for  all,  and  learned  many  things  that  would 
be  worth  while  and  useful  to  us  later. 

What  additional  knowledges,  habits,  and  skills  were  learned  while  do- 
ing the  work  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  project  would  be  the 
real  basis  for  any  evaluation  of  a unit  of  work  of  this  type. 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  TEACHING 
CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  following  general  procedure  may  be  used  for  a twofold  purpose 
in  any  mathematics  class  in  the  senior  high  school.  It  develops  a demo- 
cratic atmosphere  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  in  itself  gives  prac- 
tice in  democratic  procedure. 

1.  Guide  students  in  developing  and  accepting  a common  problem 
or  a common  purpose  toward  which  their  study  may  be  directed. 

2.  Guide  students  as  they  plan  some  method  of  organization  by  which 
mathematics  may  be  related  to  the  solution  of  the  common  prob- 
lem. 

3.  Guide  students  as  they  plan  some  activities  whereby  their  discov- 
eries concerning  the  relationship  of  mathematics  to  the  common 
problem  may  be  put  into  concrete  form— a form  having  real  value. 

4.  Guide  students  as  they  develop  tentative  plans  for  classroom  pro- 
cedures consistent  with  the  problem  selected. 

5.  Introduce  and  consistently  use  the  answer  book  and  homework 
papers  as  a means  of  checking  pupil’s  individual  success  in  com- 
prehending and  using  mathematical  concepts. 

6.  Encourage  working  together,  comparing  steps  in  a problem  when 
there  is  disagreement  in  the  result;  discussing  challenging  prob- 
lems and  how  best  to  attack  them;  the  strong  helping  the  weak  by 
explaining  and  demonstrating. 

Lesson  Planning  for  an  Enriched  Curriculum 

An  effective  curriculum  depends  upon  what  takes  place  in  the  class- 
room. The  teacher  holds  the  key  to  the  program  of  curriculum  revision. 
Teachers  do  well  only  what  they  work  out  for  themselves.  If  an  effec- 
tive curriculum  for  social  competence  is  to  be  developed,  teachers  must 
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plan  for  enriching  activities  by  (1)  organizing  meaningful  experiences 
which  are  related  to  the  existing  arrangement  of  subject  matter  content 
i in  the  textbook  or  course  of  study,  or  (2)  organizing  experience  units  in 
I the  subject  area  based  upon  pupil  problems  of  personal  and  social  ad- 
I justment,  using  parts  of  subject  matter  content  and  supplemental  mate- 
I rials  in  problem  solving,  or  (3)  organizing  a social  living  or  co- 
t curriculum  of  several  periods  each  day,  using  subject  matter  from 
various  areas  in  solving  problems  or  studying  topics  related  to  social 
[ competence. 

I For  most  teachers,  the  enrichment  of  subject  matter  content  in  the 
I textbook  or  course  of  study,  is  a readily  feasible  and  acceptable  approach 
to  more  effective  classroom  practices.  Such  enrichment  may  well  include 
the  development  of  a type  of  lesson  planning  which  is  concerned  with 
the  solving  of  meaningful  student  problems  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject area. 

If  democratic  outcomes  or  the  objectives  of  education  for  social  com- 
petence are  to  be  achieved  in  classrooyn  instruction,  it  is  necessary  that 
I such  enrichment  be  preplanned.  A type  of  such  planning  is  indicated 
I in  the  following  lesson  plans  from  the  Workshop  in  Citizenship  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Herein  in  parallel  columns  are 
listed  pupil  problems  for  classroom  discussion  and  the  democratic  out- 
comes which  are  desired.  Such  arrangement  is  conducive  to  the  consid- 
: eration  and  emphasis  of  the  concepts  of  freedom  as  opportunities  are 
created. 
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Unit  1— Developing  a Common  Purpose  (teacher’s  unit  plan) 

Mathematical  outcomes:  (1)  To  arouse  interest  in  the  particular  phase 
of  mathematics  to  be  studied— Plane  Geometry— Algebra  II— Solid 
Geometry— Trigonometry;  (2)  To  give  the  students  some  real  purpose 
for  their  study. 

Context:  General  background  and  particular  interests  of  students;  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  from  students  and  teacher. 


Experiences  Democratic  Outcomes 


( .voup  discussions  of  the  questions: 

1 . Why  are  you  here? 

Individual  special  purposes  for  elect- 
ing Plane  Geometry: 

a.  Those  who  need  it  for  the  occu- 
pation they  have  chosen 

b.  Those  who  elected  it  because 
of  parental  pressure 

c.  Those  who  took  mathematics  in- 
stead of  a language 

d.  Those  who  like  mathematics 

e.  Those  who  were  forced  into  tak- 
ing mathematics  because  there 
was  nothing  else  they  could  take 

f.  Others 

2.  How  much  is  it  costing  to  offer  you 
mathematics? 

a.  Books 

b.  Building  and  other  equipment 

c.  Salaries 

d.  Who  pays  the  bill? 

e.  Why  does  the  public  invest  so 
much  money  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics? 

3.  Question  being  asked  about  all  school 
subjects:  Do  they  help  our  boys  and 
girls  to  be  better  citizens? 

a.  Is  this  a fair  question? 

b.  Is  it  important  to  us? 

As  individuals 

To  the  community 
To  the  state 
To  the  nation 

4.  Would  it  be  an  act  of  good  citizen- 
ship to  try  to  answer  it? 

5.  Would  you  like  to  find  the  answer 
for  Plane  Geometry? 


1.  Awareness  of  education  as  a public 
project 

2.  Public  projects  are  paid  for  with 
public  money  (taxes) 

3.  Responsibility  for  caring  for  public 
property 

4.  Responsibility  of  public  officials 
who  spend  public  money 

5.  Awareness  of  the  individual  in  a 
democracy 

6.  Awareness  of  democracy  as  offering 
opportunity  for  maximum  develop- 
ment of  the  individual 

7.  Awareness  of  a problem  which  is 
facing  the  nation  as  a whole  (edu- 
cation for  better  citizenship  in  a 
democracy) 

8.  Responsibility  of  our  community  in 
solving  this  national  proI)lem 

9.  Responsibility  of  each  individual  to 
help  solve  this  problem 

10.  Accepting  our  individual  responsi- 
bility to  help  solve  a community, 
state,  and  national  problem 
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Unit  11— Analysis  of  the  Problem 

Mathematical  outcomes:  (1)  Developing  an  awareness  of  mathematical 
method  of  approaching  a problem;  (2)  Realizing  the  areas  of  living  in 
which  mathematics  functions. 

Context:  General  background  and  previous  experience  of  students; 

questions  and  suggestions  offered  by  students  and  teachers. 


Experiences 


Democratic  Outcomes 


Group  discussions  of  the  questions: 

1.  Can  we  use  a mathematical  approach 

to  the  solution  of  these  problems? 

a.  State  our  problem:  Can  we  be- 

come better  citizens  through  our 
study  of  Plane  Geometry? 

b.  .Analyze  our  problem: 

(1)  What  must  we  know  and 
what  must  we  be  in  order  to 
be  good  citizens  in  a de- 
mocracy? 

(2)  IVTat  can  tve  learn  from 
Plane  Geometry? 

(3)  WTere  and  how  is  what  we 
learn  in  Plane  Geometry  re- 
lated to  our  citizenship? 

c.  \Vhat  conclusions  can  we  draw  in 
relation  to  our  problem? 

d.  IVhat  evidence  can  we  produce  to 
support  our  conclusion? 


1.  Practice  in  the  democratic  process  of 
group  discussion  as  an  approach  to 
a common  problem 

2.  Awareness  of  the  need  for  being  in- 
formed before  we  draw  conclusions 
on  questions  involving  the  general 
welfare 

3.  A real  need  for  knowing  the  quali- 
ties desirable  in  a good  citizen  in  a 
democracy 


2.  Do  we  have  enough  evidence  to  draw 
an  immediate  conclusion  about  each 
of  the  above  questions? 


Unit  111— How  Shall  We  Proceed? 

Experiences 

Democratic  Outcomes 

General  discussion  based  on  analysis  of 
our  problem 

1.  How  can  we  discover  and  organize 
what  we  know  about  Question  1 
(above)  ? Can  we  use  a mathemati- 
cal approach?  How  can  we  find  out 
as  much  more  as  possible? 

1.  Awareness  of  need  for  organization 
for  some  form  of  orderly  procedure 
in  attacking  public  problems 

2.  How  can  we  discover  and  organize 
what  we  now  know  about  Plane 
Geometry?  Find  out  as  much  more 
as  possible? 

2.  Immediate  need  for  determining 
what  distinguishing  characteristics 
determine  a democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment 

3.  How  can  we  show  relationships  as 
we  proceed  with  our  investigation? 
(Start  with  Question  1 (above) ; 
then  make  plans  to  show  relation- 
shins.') 

3.  Immediate  need  for  determining 
qualities  of  good  citizenship 
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Unit  IV —Mathematics  and  the  Good  Citizen 


Experiences 

Democratic  Outcomes 

Committee  reports  on  how  mathematics 
functions  in: 

1.  Conserving  natural  resources 

2.  Promoting  public  health  and  public 
safety 

3.  Producing  goods 

4.  Distributing  goods 

5.  Sheltering  our  people 

6.  Defending  our  nation 

7.  Improving  our  environment 
8;  Controlling  flood  waters 

The  good  citizen  in  a democracy  is  in- 
formed about  public  affairs. 

1.  Natural  resources 

2.  Public  health  and  public  safety 

3.  Production  of  goods 

4.  Distribution  of  goods 

5.  Housing 

6.  National  defense 

7.  Public  improvements 
<S.  Flood  control 

Unit  V— Mathematics 

and  Critical  Thinldnti 

o 

Experiences 

Democratic  Outcomes 

Group  discussion  on— 

How  does  mathematics  develop  the  in- 
dividual’s latent  ability  to  think  criti- 
cally? 

1.  It  checks  assumptions  with  facts. 

2.  It  gives  practice  in  detecting  falla- 
cies in  reasoning. 

The  good  citizen  in  a democracy  is  a 
critical  thinker. 

1.  He  checks  assumptions  with  facts. 

2.  He  is  alert  to  detect  fallacies  in  rea- 
soning. 

3.  It  draws  conclusions  based  on  rea-  3. 
son. 

4.  It  develops  latent  abilities  to  state  4. 
ideas  clearly  and  accurately. 

F).  It  gives  experience  in  using  both  5. 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning. 

6.  It  supports  conclusions  with  evi-  (i. 
dence. 

7.  It  gives  practice  in  gathering  and  7. 
in  interpreting  information. 


He  uses  reason  rather  than  prejudice 
in  forming  opinions. 

He  states  his  ideas  dearly  and  accu- 
rately. 

He  is  aware  of  the  values  and  of  the 
dangers  of  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning. 

He  supports  his  opinions  with  evi- 
dence. 

He  is  aware  of  the  need  for  gather- 
ing information  and  for  correctly  in- 
terpreting it. 


How  does  mathematics  contribute  to 

economic  independence? 

1.  It  is  essential  to  many  occupations; 
it  introduces  the  student  to  many 
occupational  areas  so  that  he  may 
choose  his  occupation  wisely. 

2.  It  offers  opportunity  for  individual 
development  of  special  mathemati- 
cal abilities  which  may  lead  to  eco- 
nomic advancement. 

3.  It  operates  both  in  the  determin- 
ing of  what  part  of  his  earnings 
shall  be  paid  in  taxes  and  in  spend- 
ing his  earnings  wisely. 

4.  It  encourages  the  acceptance  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  contrib- 
uting to  group  purposes. 

5.  It  develops  work  habits. 


The  good  citizen  is  economically  inde- 
pendent. 

1 . He  is  free  to  work  at  the  occupation 
of  his  choice  as  long  as  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  public  welfare. 

2-  He  is  free  to  develop  his  special  abili- 
ties in  order  to  achieve  economic  ad- 
vancement. 

3.  He  is  free  to  spend  his  earnings  as 
he  chooses  after  paying  his  share  to- 
ward defraying  government  expense. 

4.  He  willingly  accepts  responsibility 
for  making  his  best  contribution  of 
service  or  of  goods  to  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a part. 

5.  He  works  willingly  and  of  his  own 
volition  at  the  occupation  of  his 
choice. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 

THE  AIMS  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING-PROCEDURES  IN 
LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  has  much  to  offer  educationally  to 
the  objectives  of  citizenship  and  democracy.  The  realization  of 
these  objectives  depends  upon  the  type  of  teaching.  If  the  emphasis 
in  the  course  is  solely  on  grammar,  parts  of  speech,  idioms,  and  the  me- 
chanics of  the  language,  then  the  rich  cultures  of  the  people,  their  prob- 
lems, their  hopes  and  ambitions,  their  concepts  of  social  and  political 
relationships,  their  ideals  directed  toward  the  realization  of  the  good 
life,  and  the  growth  of  the  citizenry  toward  democratic  concepts— all 
these  are  untouched  and  unrelated  to  the  life  of  the  student. 

An  effective  program  of  instruction  in  modern  and  ancient  foreign 
languages  should  have  the  following  outcomes; 

1.  An  understanding  of  ideas  of  other  peoi^les 

2.  An  appreciation  of  other  peoples’  cultural  activities  and  contribu- 
tions to  Western  Civilization 

3.  A habit  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise 
in  getting  along  with  other  people 

4.  A recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of 
the  world  and  one’s  personal  responsibility  for  fostering  inter- 
national understanding  and  peace 

5.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  concern  for  their  welfare  re- 
gardless of  their  color,  creed,  and  ancestry 

6.  A possible  occupational  orientation  (translators,  interpreters) 

The  teaching  of  languages  shoidd  be  directed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
broaden  the  individual’s  outlook  upon  domestic  and  world  problems; 
and  give  him  a more  nearly  exact  understanding  of  his  duties  as  an 
American  citizen  in  relationship  to  mankind  in  general. 

The  study  of  modern  and  ancient  foreign  languages  can  contribute  a great 
deal  tosvard  interpreting  and  promulgating  ideas  and  ideals  of  democracy  as 
well  as  toward  practicing  good  democratic  procedures  in  the  classroom. 
Through  choice  selections  in  the  vernacular  and  through  opportunities  to 
practice  good  citizenship,  through  dramatizations  in  the  language,  and  through 
objective  studies  of  life  situations  and  experiences  of  other  peoples,  democracy 
can  be  high-lighted  in  legitimate  learning  outcomes  without  sacrificing  basic 
language  skills  and  habits. 
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The  task  of  the  language  teacher  will  consist,  therefore,  of  enabling  the 
student  to  converse,  read,  and  write  so  as  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  induce  him  to  contribute  intelligently  to  the  progress  of 
democracy  in  the  world.  A knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  past  helps 
us  to  understand  and  to  interpret  the  present  and  to  prepare  for  the 
future. 

The  language  teacher  will  help  the  students  to  develop  and  practice 
the  skills  and  habits  expressed  above,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the 
behaviors  of  good  citizenship. 

The  students  themselves  should  plan 

1.  Discussion  groups 

The  source  of  their  material  will  be  found  in  excerpts  from  litera- 
ture in  foreign  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  current  events  items, 
and  in  study  of  foreign  civilizations 

2.  Interest  groups 

The  source  of  their  material  will  be  found  in  games,  radio  pro- 
grams, recordings,  films,  and  community  projects  associated  with 
foreign  relief,  war  brides,  refugees. 

Besides  such  work,  there  will  be  written  work  planned  and  led  by  the 
students. 

1.  Correspondence  with  foreign  students,  exchanging  views  on  prob- 
lems of  the  two  countries  and  explaining  to  others  our  American 
democracy 

2.  Publication  of  a foreign  language  newspaper,  giving  news  of  for- 
eign language  classroom  activities 

3.  Maintaining  a bulletin  board  announcing  all  foreign  news  of  in- 
terest to  students 

4.  Translations  made  by  students  and  presented  side  by  side  with  the 
originals 

5.  Checking  of  articles  in  both  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  at- 
tempting to  separate  facts  from  propaganda 


PRACTICES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

The  following  situations  are  offered  only  as  suggestions  or  points  of 
departure.  Each  teacher  will  add  experiences  of  his  own  to  these  few 
examples.  As  the  experiment  grows,  so  will  the  teacher. 
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UNITS  IN  FRENCH 

1 

USE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

Situation:  The  students  had  decided  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  save 
a day  every  other  week  for  clippings  dealing  with  France. 

Problem:  Several  clippings  were  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  and  were 
being  discussed  by  the  students.  One  was  “Eve  Curie  Sees  the  Liberty 
Bell”  (Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  April  1,  1948)  ; another,  “Princess  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Visit  Paris”  (Pittsburgh  Press,  May  14, 
1948)  ; another,  “Le  travail,  c’est  la  liberte”  (Revue  de  la  Pensee 
francaise,  November,  1947)  . 

The  three  articles  offered  three  problems: 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  Liberty  Bell 

2.  Interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 

3.  In  a democracy  work  is  everyone’s  duty 

Procedure:  Three  committees  were  elected  by  the  students  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  articles  in  French.  Each  committee  had  the  responsibility 
for  one  article. 

“Eve  Curie  and  the  Liberty  Bell”  offered  the  possibility  of  questions 
concerning  the  discovery  of  radium,  the  parents  of  Eve  Curie— Pierre 
Curie  and  Madame  Curie,  his  famous  wife;  the  cooperation  of  all  men 
of  science  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

Questions  concerning  the  Liberty  Bell  brought  about  a discussion  of 
the  cooperation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  gieat  help  America  gave  to  besieged  France  during  the 
years  1914-18. 

Questions  led  the  class  to  compare  the  war  against  disease  of  the  body 
and  war  against  disease  of  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

In  the  second  article  Princess  Elizabeth  is  speaking  in  easy,  flowing 
French,  expressing  the  concept  that  no  country  today  is  any  more  self- 
sufficient  morally  than  it  is  economically  self-supporting. 

Questions  asked  by  the  special  committee  made  everybody  contribute 
to  the  discussion.  (The  discussion  of  this  second  article  was  in  English.) 

The  third  article  taken  from  a Erench  literary  magazine  shows  the 
erroneous  beliefs  brought  about  by  hundreds  of  thoughtless  tourists  and 
the  great  care  needed  to  present  the  facts.  It  speaks  of  life  in  France:  the 
cafes,  buses,  metros,  strikes,  hobbies  of  Frenchmen,  love  for  gardening, 
assurance  that  Frenchmen  cannot  be  subjected  to  controlled  work  or 
leisure.  Even  though  the  great  French  architect,  Le  Corbusier,  wants  to 
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group  many  families  in  large  housing  projects  to  give  them  more  com- 
fort, the  Frenchman  will  prefer  an  isolated  farm.  The  student  commit- 
tee discussed  all  these  points,  and  comj^ared  them  with  our  own  ways  of 
living. 

The  class  also  compared  the  governments  of  the  three  countries, 
America,  England,  and  France.  This  discussion  gave  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  following  elements  of  democracy: 

1.  Habits  of  good  fellowship  and  cooperation  with  other  people  re- 
gardless of  color,  creed,  or  ancestry 

2.  Critical  and  constructive  thinking  to  solve  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  in  a democracy 

3.  Understanding  of  the  effect  of  scientific  discoveries  on  human  be- 
havior and  welfare 

4.  Recognition  of  interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world  and  a sense  of  responsibility  for  fostering  international  un- 
derstanding and  peace 

5.  Health  habits 

6.  Work  habits 

7.  Love  for  democracv 

/ 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Situation:  A student  of  French  3 was  at  the  same  time  studying  History 
of  the  United  States.  One  day  he  came  into  the  French  class  and  asked 
whether  Paul  Revere  was  really  a Frenchman. 

Problem:  After  the  teacher  had  suggested  that  many  French  people  were 
American  heroes,  and  had  added  a few  names  to  Paul  Revere’s,  in  the 
long  list  of  French  ancestors,  all  the  students  expressed  the  desire  to  find 
out  whether  the  French  had  any  part  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

Procedure:  Everyone  took  it  upon  himself  to  learn  the  name  of  one 
Frenchman  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  following  day  every  student,  through  the  help  of  a student-teacher 
committee  and  the  library  of  the  school,  had  the  name  of  a French 
American  ancestor  with  a sentence  in  French  giving  in  a few  words  a 
short  account  of  the  deeds  of  the  man. 

The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  the  students  asked  to  have  a 
committee  that  would  be  responsible  for  putting  up  on  the  bulletin 
board  every  week  a story  and  a picture  of  some  Frenchman  for  whom 
some  of  our  boroughs  and  towns  were  named.  The  committee  appointed 
reporters  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  in  the  necessary  material. 

Students  asked  why  these  Americans  of  French  birth  came  to  America. 
Since  the  majority  came  because  of  religious  persecution,  the  question 
of  religious  tolerance  was  discussed  and  the  students  compared  the  atti- 
tude of  a despotic  king  like  Louis  XIV  of  France  and  the  guarantee  of 
religious  freedom  given  by  our  Constitution. 

The  experiment  became  a long-range  project;  a student-kept  bulletin 
board  was  started  and  a real  feeling  of  tolerance  developed. 

This  situation  and  procedure  encouraged  the  practice  and  develop- 
ment of  the  elements  of  democracy— 

1.  Principles  and  ideals  of  American  government 

2.  Spiritual  concept  of  the  nation 

3.  Personal  habits  of  behavior  based  on  the  ethical  and  spiritual  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy 

4.  Good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise  in  getting 
along  with  other  people,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  ancestry 

5.  Critical  and  constructive  thinking 

6.  Recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world  and  personal  responsibility  for  fostering  international  peace 

7.  Appreciation  and  love  of  American  democracy 
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THE  STUDY  OF  TAMANGO 

Situation:  Reading  for  quick  comprehension  of  Tamango,  by  Prosper 
Merimee. 

Text:  French 
Questions:  English 

Answers:  Some  in  English,  some  in  French 

Procedure:  The  first  week  or  so  can  be  devoted  to  the  understanding 
of  the  story  itself— vocabulaiy  study,  questions  on  the  actions  of  charac- 
ters. Then,  with  the  teacher  as  one  of  the  group,  the  following  meetings 
will  draw  out  of  the  reading  the  necessary  material  for  the  discussion. 

The  whole  class  might  divide  itself  into  several  groups  that  will  take 
care  of  questioning  and  discussing.  Questions,  of  course,  will  be  the  prod- 
uct of  the  students;  with  the  teacher’s  guidance,  they  will  develop  some- 
what like  the  following: 

1.  Who  is  Tamango? 

2.  Who  is  Captain  Ledoux? 

3.  How  does  Tamango  conduct  his  sale  of  slaves? 

4.  How  does  Ledoux  conduct  his  buying  of  slaves? 

5.  What  vice  does  Ledoux  exploit  to  satisfy  his  own  selfish  interest? 

6.  Has  Tamango  any  pity  for  those  of  his  own  race? 

7.  Are  the  abuses  of  the  white  man  equalled  by  the  abuses  of  the 
Negro? 

8.  What  is  the  main  difference  between  the  white  man  and  the 
Negro? 

9.  What  do  you  lose  when  you  drink  too  much? 

10.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  consequences? 

11.  Does  the  Negro  repent? 

12.  Is  he  courageous? 

13.  What  does  he  find  on  board  ship? 

14.  What  is  the  conduct  of  the  white  captain? 

15.  How  are  the  slaves  kept? 

16.  Does  Ledoux  repent?  Does  he  forgive? 

17.  What  does  Ledoux  do  with  Tamango? 

18.  How  does  Tamango  get  his  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  slaves? 

19.  Was  there  loyalty  in  the  heart  of  his  wife? 

20.  Do  you  find  in  this  story  some  constructive  ideas  concerning  fam- 
ily sentiments  among  Negroes? 

21.  When  they  all  have  their  liberty,  how  do  they  use  it? 

22.  For  cruelty,  vengeance,  wild  behavior? 

23.  Or  for  democratic  action? 
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24.  Does  liberty  gotten  through  this  method  prove  profitable? 

25.  What  did  they  lack? 

26.  What  are  the  results  of  the  behavior  of  the  white  man  and  of 
the  Negro? 

Problem:  Also  conducted  through  discussion  groups 

1.  Do  we  still  have  slavery? 

2.  When  was  it  abolished? 

3.  How? 

4.  Why  is  slavery  wrong? 

5.  Are  the  descendants  of  the  former  slaves  free  today? 

6.  Do  we  believe  in  equal  rights  for  every  man? 

7.  Is  there  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  Negroes  the 
right  to  vote? 

8.  Do  you  know  when  the  amendment  was  written? 

9.  At  that  time,  were  the  women,  white  as  well  as  black,  allowed  to 
vote? 

10.  AV^hen  was  the  amendment  concerning  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
women  included  in  the  Constitution? 

Elements:  The  study  of  this  story  brings  the  following  elements  into  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  pupils: 

Personal  habits  of  behavior  based  on  the  ethical  and  spiritual  princi- 
ples of  American  democracy 

Habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise  in 
getting  along  with  other  people,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  ancestry 

Skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical  and  constructive  thinking  as  ap- 
plied to  solving  social  problems  in  a democracy 

Understanding  of  effect  of  scientific  discoveries  on  human  behavior 
and  welfare 

Interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of  the  world 
Democratic  attitudes  and  skills  basic  to  a satisfying  family  life 
Love  and  appreciation  of  American  democracy 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITY— FRENCH  CLUB 

Situation:  The  students  decided  to  develop  correspondence  with  French 
students.  The  teacher  helped  them  (through  another  teacher  in  France) 
to  get  in  touch  with  high  school  students  of  their  age. 
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The  following  agencies  promote  such  correspondence: 

1.  Junior  Red  Cross 

2.  Student  Letter  Exchange,  Waseca,  Minnesota 

3.  American  Friendship  League,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Procedure:  Once  a month  a day  was  reserved  for  reading  of  letters  that 
had  arrived  from  France. 

Group  discussion  of  customs  and  ways  of  living  over  there  and  com- 
parison with  ours  was  carried  on.  The  group  decided  to  get,  in  next 
letters,  answers  to  questions  on  government,  rights  and  duties  of  people 
over  there.  The  group  decided  also  to  explain  to  the  foreign  correspond- 
ent certain  rights  and  duties  we  have  here. 

Students  who  excelled  in  the  study  of  French  explained  and  put  on  the 
board  the  vocabulary  necessary  to  carry  on  the  correspondence.  Each 
student  kept  a notebook  in  which  he  entered  all  new  ideas  acquired 
through  the  reading  of  letters. 

Each  student  had  a voice  in  suggesting  what  the  important  ideas  to 
be  expressed  in  next  letters  should  be. 

Outcomes: 

Courtesy,  cooperation  in  getting  along  with  others 
Constructive  thinking 

Personal  responsibility  for  fostering  international  understanding  and 
peace 

Appreciation  and  love  of  American  democracy 


5 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Situation: 


Reading  of  “Declaration  des  droits  de  I’homme  et  du  citoyen,”  1789 
Comparison  with  Declaration  of  Independence 


Procedure:  Group  discussion.  The  students  compared  selected  sentences 
in  French,  meaning  the  same  as  certain  sentences  in  English  taken  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


“L’Assemblee  Nationale  declare, 
en  presence  et  sous  les  auspices  de 
I’Etre  Supreme:  les  hommes 

naissent  et  demeurent  libres  et 
egaux  en  droits  . . .” 

In  Preamble  “les  reclamations 
des  citoyens  . . . tournent  toujours 
au  maintien  de  la  Constitution,  et 
au  bonheur  de  tous.” 


“All  men  are  created  equal.” 
“That  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness . . .” 
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1.  The  discussion  brings  out  the  great  love  for  liberty  that  was  sweep- 

ing the  world  in  the  18th  century. 

2.  The  students  notice  that  both  documents  affirm  a belief  in  a Creator. 
Outcomes: 

Effective  use  of  the  skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical,  constructive 
thinking  in  judging  one’s  own  democracy 
Fostering  of  international  understanding 

Developing  love  of  American  democracy  while  studying  another 
democracy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Morize,  Andre,  and  Rice,  H.  C.,  Introductioii  to  France,  pp.  163-5,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

The  Constitution  of  our  United  States,  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  Rand  McNally  Co.,  1936. 

6 

A SERVICE  PROJECT 

Situation:  During  the  war,  a service  project  developed  in  our  school. 
Students  had  seen  in  the  newspapers  and  in  literature  published  by 
social  agencies  of  the  community  that  the  European  people  were  in 
great  need.  Students  asked  to  do  something  about  it. 

Procedure:  They  organized  groups;  each  group  wanted  to  do  something 
that  would  help  to  achieve  the  final  results. 

One  group  found  means  of  collecting  or  earning  money. 

A second  group  purchased  wool  and  mimeographed  copies  of  instruc- 
tion sheets  concerning  the  making  of  caps,  sweaters,  etc. 

A third  group  saw  to  it  that  the  proper  foreign  relief  agencies  received 
the  finished  products. 

A fourth  group  took  care  of  the  correspondence. 

Elements:  This  group  activity  illustrates: 

The  development  of  habits  of  good  fellowship,  cooperation  with  other 
people,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  ancestry. 

The  habits  of  critical  thinking  as  applied  to  solving  social,  economic 
or  political  problems  in  a democracy. 

The  understanding  of  physical  and  social  environment  and  the  effect 
of  scientific  discoveries  on  human  behavior  and  welware. 

The  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world  and  one’s  personal  responsibility  for  fostering  international  un- 
derstanding and  peace. 

The  appreciation  and  love  of  American  democracy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a functioning  articulate  understanding  of  its  meaning. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Literature  issued  by  the  organization  CARE  and  also  by  Foreign  Relief  Agencies. 
Reading  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
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A STUDY  OF  ESTHER, 

BY  RACINE 

Situation:  Students  were  reading  the  tragedy  Esther,  a play  writtei 
for  the  poor  noble  girls  at  the  St.  Cyr  School  under  the  direction  o 
Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

The  class,  as  a group,  discussed  the  position  of  Mardochee  who  ha; 
given  the  order  to  exterminate  the  Jews. 

The  class  compared  the  events  described  with  what  happened  prior  tc 
World  War  II  in  Germany.  The  students  learned  that  Esther  found  hei 
strength  in  her  God  and  thus  saved  the  Jews. 

The  class  compared  itself  with  the  students  of  the  school  of  St.  Cyr. 

A group  of  students  decided  to  ascertain,  before  the  presentation  o 
Esther,  whether  any  other  historical  incidents  similar  to  the  action  o 
the  play  had  taken  place.  They  found  there  had  been  massacres  o 
Huguenots;  but  that  in  spite  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  the  gooc 
people  had  kept  faith  in  God. 

The  whole  class  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  our  spiritual  strengtl 
can  save  us  from  evil. 

Problem:  Could  orders  like  those  in  the  play  be  given  in  a democracy 
The  committee  formulated  the  following  questions  for  discussion: 

1.  Is  there  an  Amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  concerning  religion 
freedom? 

2.  How  do  people  of  different  religions  live  side  by  side  in  America 

3.  Do  they  understand  and  respect  one  another? 

4.  Should  religion  have  anything  to  do  with  government? 

5.  Should  it  help  us  in  our  understanding  of  our  fellow  men? 

Outcomes: 

Personal  habits  of  behavior  based  on  the  ethical  and  spiritual  prin 
ciples  of  American  democracy 

Habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise  ii 
getting  along  with  other  people,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  ancestr 
Skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical  and  constructive  thinking 
Interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of  the  world 
Love  of  American  democracy 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Esther,  by  Jean  Racine. 

Bible:  Book  of  Esther. 
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SPANISH 

1 

A STUDY  OF  EL  INDIO, 
BY  FUENTES 


Situation:  The  students  are  reading  El  Indio,  by  Fuentes:  a story  ol  the 
lunfortunate  life  of  the  Indians  in  Mexico. 

Problem:  Position  of  the  Indian  in  a democracy  and  what  can  be  done 
lor  the  Indian’s  civil  rights. 

Procedure:  The  class  had  read  the  book  El  Indio  as  outside  reading  and 
the  class  as  a whole  discussed  it;  the  teacher  was  just  a member  of  the 
class. 

Instructor:  What  have  we  read  about  the  position  of  the  Indians  in 
Mexico? 

}ean:  They  are  a downtrodden  race,  living  on  a very  low  eco- 

nomic level.  It  is  very  sad. 

Questions  and  answers  following  show  that  the  Mexican  Indian  has  no 
[money,  no  chance  to  earn  any,  no  training,  no  schooling. 

Henry:  Are  there  any  public  schools  in  Mexico? 

Instructor:  There  are  public  schools  only  in  large  cities. 

Alice:  Can  the  Indians  go  there? 

Jane:  Yes,  but  Mr.  Fuentes  says  that  even  when  Indians  live  in 

a large  city,  most  of  them  cannot  afford  to  dress  properly  to 
attend  school  and  mix  with  other  children. 


Paul; 

Instructor: 

Paul: 

Helen: 

Paul: 

Allen: 

Paul: 

Mary: 


Truly,  the  Indian  in  Mexico  is  like  the  Navajo  in  our  own 
country. 

Be  more  specific. 

I read  Oliver  La  Farge’s  article  in  the  January  Harper’s. 

La  Farge  is  a well-known  writer;  tell  us  about  his  article. 

The  Navajo  Indian  needs  schools  and  medical  facilities. 

If  the  Navajo  needs  help,  he  should  be  able  to  get  it  like 
any  other  American. 

In  a democracy,  the  same  treatment  is  to  be  accorded  to  all 
regardless  of  religion,  race,  or  creed. 

Well,  it  is  so.  When  I was  in  Wisconsin,  I visited  regular 
schools  for  Indians. 


Harry:  What  did  they  do  in  those  schools? 

Mary:  One  good  thing— they  were  learning  how  to  be  self- 

supporting.  Everyone  was  taught  a trade  so  that  he  could, 
later,  earn  his  living. 

This  discussion  could  be  in  Spanish  in  more  advanced  classes. 
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Outcomes: 

Critical  and  constructive  thinking 
Preparation  for  a satisfying  vocation 
Love  of  democracy 


, BIBLIOGRAPHY 

El  Indio,  by  Fuentes. 

“They  Were  Good  Enough  for  the  Army,”  Harper’s,  January,  1948. 
Literature  on  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


2 

A CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH  CLASS 


Situation:  A boy  just  back  from  Argentina  discusses  with  the  rest  ol 
the  class  the  lack  of  liberty  there  and  his  enthusiasm  for  our  American 
democracy. 


Pablo : 
Profesora : 

Pablo : 
Juanita  : 
Pablo ; 

Profesora : 
Pablo : 


.Vlberto  : 
Pablo : 

Profesora : 
Pablo : 


Profesora ; 
Pablo : 


Alicia  : 
Todos : 


Buenas  tardes,  sehorita.  ^Como  esta  usted? 

Muy  bien  gracias.  Sea  el  bienvenido,  Pablo.  iQue  tal  1< 
gusto  la  Argentina? 

No  demasiado,  senorita. 

^Por  que  no,  amigo  mio? 

Porqtie  no  hay  alii  ni  libertad  de  imprenta  ni  libertad  d< 
palabra. 

I Le  parece  a usted  una  cosa  importante  ? 

Con  Don  Quijote  puedo  decir,  “La  libertad,  Sancho,  es  unc 
de  los  mas  preciosos  dones  que  a los  hombres  dieron  lo: 
cielos ; con  ella  no  pueden  igualarse  los  tesoros  que  encierrc 
la  tierra  ni  el  mar  encubre.”  * * *‘ 

^ Conque  no  eras  muy  feliz  ? 

Verdad.  Y no  solo  yo  be  sufrido,  sino  tambien  mi  padre,  e' 
cual  es,  como  tu  sabes,  periodista. 

^De  que  consta,  precisamente,  su  critica  de  la  Argentina? 
No  era  posible  decir  nada  desfavorable  tocante  el  Sehoi 
Peron.  Mi  padre  escribio  un  articulo  sumamente  intersantt 
acerca  del  gobierno  argentino.  Pero  era  imposible  hacerlc 
publicado  porque  contenia  unos  informes  que  no  habrian 
gustado  al  Senor  Peron. 

,;Cree  usted,  Pablo,  que  si  su  padre  hubiera  criticado  de  es€ 
modo  al  Senor  Truman,  no  habria  tenido  dificultades  aqui: 
Absolutamente  no,  sehorita.  Hastaeste  momento,  al  menos, 
podemos  critical'  libremente  a cualquier  persona  de  los 
Estados  Unidos,  aim  al  presidente.  Eso  se  llama  vivir  en  un« 
democracia. 

;Muy  bien  dicho!  amigo.  [Viva  la  libertad  ! 

[Viva  la  democracia! 


Outcomes: 

Critical  thinking 
Constructive  thinking 
Love  of  democracy 
Free  speech 
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3 

A SPANISH  FIESTA 

Situation:  A Spanish  fiesta  to  be  presented  in  Assembly. 

Method:  The  pupils  wrote  their  own  script,  made  their  own  costumes, 
and  set  their  own  stage;  they  spent  much  time  on  background  mate- 
rial, such  as  Spanish-American  geography,  dress,  customs,  history,  music, 
costumes. 

The  entire  audience  would  not  understand  Spanish,  so  the  pupils 
planned  a conversation  in  which  English  predominated;  but  one  of  the 
characters  lapsed  into  Spanish  idiom.  That  motivated  vocabulary  and 
idiom  study,  as  well  as  pronunciation.  Pronunciation  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  learning  the  Spanish  songs  to  be  sung  from  memory. 

4 

A CHRISTMAS  PROJECT 

Situation:  A Christmas  project  consisting  of  original  Christmas  cards 
and  a Christmas  program. 

Method:  Each  pupil  made  an  original  Christmas  card  reflecting  in  de- 
sign the  background  study  of  Spanish.  The  message  was  written  in 
Spanish.  Some  of  these  were  good  enough  to  place  in  a Christmas  dis- 
play in  the  town  library. 

A Christmas  program  was  planned  which  consisted  of  poems,  stories, 
carols,  and  explanations  of  customs.  One  pupil  coordinated  the  pro- 
gram, but  each  chose  the  contribution  he  wished  to  make.  The  class  as 
a group  wrote  invitations  in  Spanish  to  the  school  administrators.  One 
year  the  group  served  characteristically  Spanish  refreshments  made  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

5 

A PAN-AMERICAN  DAY  CELEBRATION 

Situation:  A Pan-American  Day  celebration. 

Method:  Each  pupil  engaged  in  research  on  the  history  and  meaning 
of  the  day.  As  a special  class  project  the  flag  of  each  country  was  dis- 
played. A bilingual  typist  from  a neighboring  manufacturing  plant  was 
asked  to  speak  largely  in  Spanish  to  the  Spanish  classes  about  her  work 
in  industry. 

Outcome:  The  students  learned  to  form  habits  of  good  fellowship, 
courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise  in  getting  along  with  other  people 
regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  ancestry. 

They  learned  to  appreciate  the  culture  of  other  nations  and  devel- 
oped a better  understanding  of  our  neighbors  in  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  Mexico. 
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They  had  the  personal  satisfaction  of  particijaating  in  a creative  activ- 
ity and  of  expressing  themselves  in  another  language. 

6 

THE  LITERACY  PROBLEM 

Situation:  The  literacy  question  as  a social,  economic,  and  political  prob- 
lem in  a democracy. 

Method:  By  cooperative  group  and  individual  effort,  the  literacy  prob- 
lem of  Latin-America  was  studied.  We  learned  by  outside  reading  what 
the  problem  is  in  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia; then  we  learned  how  these  countries  have  tried  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem—for  example,  the  literacy  campaign  now  being  carried  on  in  Mexico 
—and  discussed  what  further  measures  might  be  taken.  A comparison 
was  made  with  the  literacy  problem  in  some  sections  of  our  own  coun- 
try as  to  cause,  extent,  and  solution.  The  emphasis  here  is  upon  the 
necessity  for  individuals  to  assume  responsibility,  as  in  the  Mexican  “each 
one  teach  one”  campaign.  Sections  of  our  country  where  the  literacy  rate 
is  high  were  contrasted  with  sections  of  low  literacy  rate.  The  causes  for 
the  difference  in  that  rate  were  investigated. 

Outcomes:  The  students  learned  habits  of  critical  and  constructive 
thinking  as  applied  to  solving  social,  economic,  and  political  problems 
in  a democracy;  and  they  learned  the  need  for  literacy  as  the  basis  for 
an  informed  electorate.  They  learned  how  to  work  together  with 
courtesy  and  compromise. 

7 

PEN  PALS 

Situation:  The  sister  of  one  of  the  students  received  a letter  from  Mexico 
in  Spanish  and  the  student  brought  the  letter  to  the  teacher  of  Spanish 
for  translation.  Several  students  expressed  the  desire  for  Spanish  pen 
pals;  so  arrangements  were  made  through  the  Student  Letter  Exchange, 
Waseca,  Minnesota,  for  the  names  of  correspondents. 

Method:  The  students  made  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  first  let- 
ter: newsy,  personal  details  about  the  student,  his  family,  friends,  school 
life  and  extracurricular  interests.  In  the  beginning  Spanish  classes,  the 
letters  were  mostly  in  English  for  some  time.  More  advanced  classes  used 
mostly  Spanish. 

Outcomes:  The  students  early  discovered  their  correspondents  really 
were  more  like  themselves  than  different. 

They  learned  that  each  one  has  a personal  responsibility  for  fostering 
international  understanding  and  peace. 
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LA  TIN 

1 

IDEAS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Situation:  To  compare  Cicero’s  Pro  Arcliia  with  modern  ideas  of 

citizenship. 

Method:  The  class  read  the  oration  in  defense  of  the  poet  Archias  and, 
at  the  end,  the  class  and  teacher  together  listed  items  set  forth  in  the 
oration,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Educational  standards 

2.  The  teacher’s  place  in  society 

3.  Worthy  use  of  leisure  time 

4.  Attitude  toward  foreigners 

5.  Liberal  vs.  vocational  education 

6.  One’s  philosophy  of  life 

7.  A citizen’s  obligation  for  public  service 

A student-conducted  forum  for  three  days  discussed  Cicero’s  attitude 
toward  these  problems,  tying  it  up  with  current  items  that  they  found 
in  the  daily  papers  and  magazines. 

As  a test,  they  were  given  a copy  of  an  article  from  the  spring  (1948) 
issue  of  The  American  Scholar  [quoted  at  end  of  unit]  and  asked  (1)  to 
find  at  least  three  statements  therein  that  Cicero  could  have  accepted; 
(2)  to  mention  any  statements  that  they  felt  woidd  not  have  been  under- 
standable to  a Roman  of  the  first  century  and  why;  and  (3)  to  write  a 
paragraph  indicating  their  own  philosophy  about  these  problems,  al- 
ways supporting  their  point  by  a reference  to  the  statements  made  by 
Cicero. 

Outcomes:  The  students  learned  how  to  work  together;  they  developed 
habits  of  critical  thinking;  they  learned  to  formulate  their  own 
philosophy  of  life  in  accordance  with  ethical  and  spiritual  principles; 
they  learned  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  and  that  a liberal 
education  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  live  full  lives  and  contribute  to 
the  community  in  which  they  live. 

Educator  for  Democracy 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1890  that  I first  met  Thomas  Davidson.  One  of  my  classmates 
at  the  New  York  City  College  (I  was  then  a junior)  told  me  of  a remarkaltle  man 
who  was  conducting  classes  for  young  men  and  women  at  the  Educational  .Alliance  on 
the  lower  East  Side  in  New  York.  Here  was  one  center  in  the  city  where  immigrants 
and  their  children  were  discovering  the  best  there  was  of  cidture  and  opportunity  in 
the  new  country.  Davidson  was  meeting  a group  each  week,  and  leading  them  in  the 
appreciation  of  great  literature.  He  was  more  than  lecturing— he  was  inviting  ques- 
tions and  stirring  his  listeners  to  exciting  discussion.  His  talks,  in  tlie  best  proplietic 
tradition,  were  concerned  with  fundamentals  of  living  and  thinking.  This  was  like 
heaven-sent  manna  to  the  ideal-hungry  young  people  caught  in  the  intellectual  fer- 
ment of  the  East  Side  in  the  late  ’90’s.  Mr.  Davidson.  1 learned,  was  also  meeting  on 
Sunday  mornings  with  a small  group  of  young  men,  most  of  them  students  of  the  col 
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lege,  to  discuss  problems  of  history  and  philosophy.  Would  1 come  and  join  this 
group?  I was  delighted. 

William  James,  in  his  memoir  on  Davidson,  has  well  summarized  the  qualities  of 
the  man:  “If  one  asks,  now,  what  the  value  of  Thomas  Davidson  was,  what  was  the 
general  significance  of  his  life,  apart  from  his  particular  books  and  articles,  I have 
to  say  that  it  lay  in  the  example  he  set  to  us  all  of  how,  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
intensely  worldly  social  system  of  ours,  in  which  each  human  interest  is  organized  so 
collectively  and  so  commercially  a single  man  may  still  be  a knight-errant  of  the  in- 
tellectual life,  and  preserve  full  freedom  in  the  midst  of  sociability.  . . . Asking  no 
man’s  permission,  bowing  the  knee  to  no  tribal  idol,  renouncing  the  conventional 
channels  of  recognition,  he  showed  us  how  a life  devoted  to  purely  intellectual  ends 
could  be  beautifully  wholesome  outwardly,  and  overflow  with  inner  contentment. 
Fortunately,  this  type  of  man  is  recurrent,  and  from  generation  to  generation  literary 
history  preserves  examples.  But  it  is  infrequent  enough  for  few  of  us  to  have  known 
personally  more  than  one  example.  I count  myself  happy  in  having  known  two.  The 
memory  of  Davidson  will  always  strengthen  my  faith  in  personal  freedom. 

—From  the  spring  (1948)  number  of  The  American  Scholar. 

2 

PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Situation:  To  lead  pupils  to  a better  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  political  and  social  problems  of  United  States  citizenship  through 
a thorough  comprehension  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Method:  Compare  and  contrast  the  Roman  system  with  that  of  the 
United  States  as  to 


A.  Citizenship 

1.  How  acquired 

2.  How  lost 

3.  Rights  of  citizenship 

B.  Military  situation 

1.  Training 

2.  Pay 

3.  Officers 

4.  Divisions 

C.  Taxes 

1.  Kinds 

2.  How  levied 

3.  Uses 

D.  Education 

1.  Schools 

2.  Higher  education 

3.  Teachers 

E.  Senate 

1.  Composition 

2.  Senatorial  privileges 

3.  Methods  of  election 

4.  Conditions  of  eligibility 

5.  Classes  of  senators 


6.  Quorum 

7.  Procedure  during  debate 

8.  Methods  of  voting 

9.  Powers 

F.  Assemblies  and  Courts 

1.  Comitia  curiata 

2.  Comitia  centuriata 

3.  Comitia  tributa 

4.  Concilium  plebis 

G.  Government  officials— compare 
election,  qualifications,  and 
duties  with  those  of  our  officers 

1 . Quaestor 

2.  Aedile 

3.  Praetor 

4.  Consul 

5.  Dictator 

6.  Tribune 

H.  Business 

1.  Equites  (big  businessmen) 

2.  Financial  system 

3.  Unions 

4.  Labor  problems— slaves 

5.  Unemployment 
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Outcomes:  The  students  learned  facts  relative  to 

1.  Roman  government 

2.  Local  government 

3.  State  government 

4.  United  States  government 

5.  Government  of  foreign  countries 

They  learned  to  understand  the  ideas  of  other  people;  they  learned  to 
express  their  own  ideas  and  they  took  an  increased  interest  in  participa- 
tion in  civic  matters. 
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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Aim:  To  lead  pupils  to  a better  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  political  and  social  problems  of  United  States  citizenship  through  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Source  Material 

A.  Translate  from  Latin  Sources 

1.  Sallust’s  Catiline 

2.  Cicero’s  Catilinarian  Orations 

3.  Cicero’s  Oration  against  Verres 

4.  Cicero’s  Oration  for  the  Manilian  Law 
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B.  Bibliography  (Reference  books  which  should  be  in  every  Latin 
classroom  are  listed  in  the  bibliography  of  the  preceding  unit, 
“Problems  of  Citizenship.”) 

Procedure— Coirv\i?Lrt  and  contrast  the  Roman  system  with  that  of  the 
United  States. 


A.  Citizenship 

1.  How  acquired 

2.  How  lost 

3.  Rights  of  citizenship 

4.  Assimilation  of  races 

B.  Military  situation 

1.  Training 

2.  Pay 

3.  Officers 

4.  Divisions  of  the  army 

C.  Taxes 

1.  Kinds 

2.  How  levied 

3.  Uses 

D.  Education 

1 . Schools 

2.  Higher  education 

3.  Teachers 

E.  Senate 

1.  Composition 

2.  Senatorial  privileges 

3.  Methods  of  election 

4.  Conditions  of  eligibility 

5.  Classes  of  senators 

6.  Quorum 

Evidence  of  Growth 


7.  Procedure  during  debate 

8.  Methods  of  voting 

9.  Powers 

F.  Assemblies  and  Courts 

1.  Comitia  curiata 

2.  Comitia  centuriata 

3.  Comitia  tributa 

4.  Concilium  plebis 

G.  Government  officials— compare 
election,  qualifications,  and 
duties  with  those  of  our  offi- 
cials 

1.  Quaestor 

2.  Aedile 

3.  Praetor 

4.  Consul 

5.  Dictator 

6.  Tribune 

H.  Business 

1.  Equites— big  businessmen 

2.  Financial  system 

3.  Unions 

4.  Labor  problems— slaves 

5.  Agrarian  problems 

6.  Unemployment 


A.  Knowledge  of  facts  relative  to 

1.  Roman  government 

2.  Local  government 

3.  State  government 

4.  United  States  government 

5.  Government  in  foreign  countries 


B.  Increased  ability  to  understand  ideas  of  other  people 

C.  Increased  ability  to  express  one’s  own  ideas 

D.  Increased  Interest  in  participation  in  civic  matters 
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FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

Situation:  Some  reasons  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  possible 
implications  for  our  own  times. 

Method:  Individual  research  and  reports  organized  by  a student  chair- 
man and  conducted  according  to  proper  parliamentary  procedure  re- 
sulted in  the  following  information. 

Reasons  for  the  decline: 

1.  Despots  set  aside  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 

2.  The  army  became  the  dominant  force  and  created  the  emperors 
for  almost  100  years  (193-284  A.  D.)  . 

3.  The  Empire,  which  was  getting  too  big  to  be  ruled  from  Rome, 
was  divided  into  East  and  West  Empires. 

4.  The  idea  of  citizenship  failed. 

a.  It  was  loyal  to  the  profession  but  disloyal  to  the  spirit  of 
citizenship. 

b.  There  was  no  unity  in  religion.  Roman  religion  was  sacrificial 
and  superstitious.  It  did  not  embody  the  great  ideas  of  a divine 
leader  and  of  a sacred  mission  such  as  Christianity  was  devel- 
oping. 

c.  There  was  no  real  unity  in  the  system  of  government.  Each  man 
was  disposed  to  do  what  was  right  in  his  own  mind.  There  was 
no  political  idea  thought  of  as  the  personal  possession  of  every 
citizen  as  in  the  early  days,  because  the  Roman  Empire  lacked 
the  needed  teachers,  the  media  of  communication  which  Chris- 
tianity later  supplied. 

d.  Roman  republicanism  failed  because  it  could  not  maintain 
unity.  In  the  early  days,  all  citizens  had  a tradition  of  justice 
and  good  faith,  loyalty  of  all  citizens  to  the  law,  and  of  the 
goodness  of  the  law  for  all  citizens.  The  causes  of  failure  were: 

(1)  Unforeseen  invention  and  development  of  money 

(2)  Temptations  and  disruptions  of  imperial  expansion 

(3)  The  entanglement  of  electoral  methods 

(4)  Rome  turned  to  monarchy  [Centuries  later  through  Chris- 
tianity the  world  turned  to  republicanism  in  one  country 
after  another] 

5.  Rome  failed  in  the  necessities  of  a republican  state. 

a.  No  common  political  ideal. 

b.  No  universal  education. 

c.  No  abundant,  prompt,  and  truthful  information  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  state,  and  no  free  discussion  of  the  issues  ol 
the  times. 
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Implications: 

1.  Maintain  the  common  ideal  ot  democracy. 

2.  Foster  universal  education. 

3.  Keep  a free,  abundant  press  and  free  speech. 

4.  Avoid  control  by  any  one  group,  such  as  the  military. 

5.  Maintain  and  foster  moral  and  spiritual  concepts. 

6.  Maintain  a strong  government  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Outcomes:  The  students  learned  how  to  work  together  cooperatively; 
they  learned  critical  thinking;  they  learned  the  necessity  for  vigilance  in 
our  own  times  so  as  to  preserve  our  own  form  of  government;  and  they 
learned  that  a knowledge  of  the  past  helps  us  to  interpret  the  present 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
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5 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 

Situation:  To  compare  Cicero’s  theories  about  government  as  expressed 
in  De  Re  Puhlica  with  The  Report  of  the  Round  Table  in  Life  maga- 
zine, July  12,  1948,  entitled  “The  Pursuit  of  Happiness.” 

Method:  The  teacher  discovered  the  article  in  Life  and  suggested  that 
the  class  read  the  whole  article  and  take  notes  on  it  to  bring  to  class. 
Individuals  were  asked  to  give  their  summaries  until  the  major  facts  of 
the  article  that  particularly  apply  to  the  comparison  were  assembled: 

1.  John  Locke  and  others  believed  in  the  basic  formula  for  govern- 
ment of  “Life,  Liberty  and  Property.” 

2.  Jefferson  revised  it  to  read:  “The  chief  end  of  government  is  the 
happiness  of  the  people.” 

The  class  had  been  reading  selections  from  De  Re  Publica  and  they 
assembled  the  following  ideas  of  Cicero  as  embodied  in  that  work: 

1.  Definitions— "A  state  is  a union  of  a multitude  of  men  allied  by 
consenting  to  the  same  law  and  by  community  of  interest.”  The 
purpose  of  government  is  “the  happiness  of  the  citizens;  the  hap- 
piness of  the  community  means  that  its  position  is  secure,  its  re- 
sources adequate,  its  reputation  honorable,  its  virtue  high.” 

2.  Equal  “Freedom  has  no  certain  home  in  any  community 

except  where  the  authority  of  the  people  is  supreme.  Nothing  is 
dearer  to  men  than  freedom,  and  it  cannot  be  called  freedom  un- 
less it  is  evenly  distributed.  . . . There  is  no  more  misshapen  form 
of  constitution  than  that  in  which  the  richest  men  are  accounted 
the  best.” 

3.  Leaders  Chosen  by  the  People— "The  best  way  to  place  the  welfare 
of  the  State  in  the  best  hands  is  that  a free  people  shall  choose  the 
best  men  to  govern  them.  . . . The  people  themselves,  however 
wild  and  loosely  organized  they  may  be,  nevertheless  do  possess 
great  power  of  telling  one  man  from  another,  estimating  them  by 
many  different  qualities;  and  this  power  of  choice  is  an  important 
factor  in  their  political  life.  . . . Unless  the  people  as  a whole 
share  in  such  a choice  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  free.” 

We  discovered  that  Cicero’s  original  thesis,  that  the  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment is  “the  happiness  of  the  citizens,”  is  just  as  important  today  as 
it  was  in  his  time;  that  government  by  the  people  is  still  necessary  to 
maintain  a free  state. 

We  discussed  “What  is  happiness?”  Is  it  being  able  to  go  to  the 
movies  three  times  a week,  or  having  all  the  ice  cream  one  can  eat?  We 
went  back  to  the  Life  article  and  noted  that  The  Round  Table  found 
that  happiness  is  a result  of  “inner”  and  “outer”  influences.  We  are 
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unhappy  because  we  suffer  from  philosophical  and  spiritual  confusions. 
Apparently  we  Americans  have  been  so  busy  making  material  progress 
that  we’ve  neglected  our  spiritual  development— that  is,  “inner.”  Social 
forces  in  the  world  today  make  the  “outer”  influences  on  our  happiness. 

How  then  can  we  achieve  happiness?  Will  it  not  be  different  for  each 
person?  For  one,  material  things;  for  another,  service  to  humanity?  In 
a free  society,  each  individual  may  choose;  in  a totalitarian  regime,  the 
state  is  supreme,  and  the  individual  is  important  to  the  state  on  its  terms, 
not  on  those  of  the  individual. 

We  decided  that  “happiness”  resolved  itself  into  The  Golden  Rule, 
The  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  practice  of  democracy  in  putting  aside 
selfish  interests  for  the  greater  good  to  the  greater  number.  “Many  find 
self-realization  in  sacrifice.  The  good  is  implicit  in  the  search  for  hap- 
piness; moral  goals  must  be  realized  if  happiness  is  to  be  achieved.” 

Outcomes:  The  students  learned  to  develop  personal  habits  of  behavior 
based  on  the  ethical,  spiritual  principles  and  laws  of  American  democ- 
racy; they  formed  habits  of  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and 
compromise  in  getting  along  with  other  people;  they  acquired  and  used 
the  skills  and  habits  involved  in  critical  and  constructive  thinking  as  ap- 
plied to  solving  problems  in  a democracy;  they  learned  to  recognize  the 
differing  standards  of  happiness  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
and  their  personal  responsibility  in  fostering  international  understand- 
ing and  peace;  they  learned  that  democratic  attitudes  are  essential  to  a 
satisfying  personal  and  family  life;  and  finally  they  learned  to  appreciate 
American  democracy— it  is  the  best  way  of  life  for  us. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

Situation:  To  outline  the  Roman  concept  of  representative  government 
and  to  point  out  important  implications  for  modern  Americans. 

Method:  In  order  to  understand  better  the  recurrent  problems  of  rep- 
resentative government,  both  national  and  international,  the  class  de- 
veloped the  following  data  from  available  source  materials. 

Rome  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  was  a republic.  The  economy  was 
agrarian  and  people  lived  on  scattered  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  and  seldom  got  to  the  city.  Rome  was  the  seat  of  religion  and 
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government  and  the  homes  of  the  wealthy;  of  the  shops  of  artisans  and 
traders. 

Rome  followed  the  usual  tradition  of  division  of  citizens  into  aristo- 
crats and  common  citizens— patricians  and  plebeians.  The  slaves  had  no 
part  in  the  government. 

A great  part  of  the  ruling  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  neither  purely  a body  of  hereditary  members  nor  directly  an  elected 
and  representative  one.  It  was  a nominated  one,  and  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riod it  was  nominated  solely  from  among  the  patricians.  In  the  time 
of  the  kings,  the  kings  nominated  the  senators.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  the  two  consuls  appointed  the  senators. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  only  patricians  were  eligible  as  con- 
. suls  or  senators.  The  plebeians  merely  had  the  right  to  vote  for  the  con- 
t suls  and  other  public  officials.  Even  for  that  purpose,  their  votes  did 
I not  have  the  same  value  as  those  of  their  patrician  fellow  citizens.  But 
; still  they  carried  sufficient  weight  to  induce  many  patricians  to  profess 
a more  or  less  sincere  concern  for  plebeian  grievances.  In  the  early  days, 
the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  public  office  and  from  intermarriage 
with  the  patrician  class. 

From  the  last  king,  Tarquin  the  Proud,  509  B.  C.,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  First  Punic  War,  264  B.  C.,  Rome’s  internal  history  is  largely  a 
struggle  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  for  ascendency.  The 
patricians  made  a mean  use  of  their  political  advantages  to  grow  rich 
through  national  conquests  at  the  expense  not  only  of  the  defeated  en- 
emy but  also  of  the  poorer  plebeian  whose  farm  had  been  neglected 
and  who  had  fallen  into  debt  during  the  military  service.  The  plebeians 
were  also  kept  out  of  any  share  in  the  conquered  lands,  which  the  patri- 
cians divided  among  themselves. 

Three  sorts  of  pressure  won  the  plebeians  a greater  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country: 

1.  A general  strike  of  the  plebeians.  Twice  they  marched  out  of 
Rome  threatening  to  found  a new  city  up  the  Tiber. 

‘ 2.  The  threat  of  tyranny.  Usually  there  was  some  ambitious  leader 

' i willing  to  try  to  take  power  from  the  Senate.  The  patricians  often 

defeated  the  purpose  of  the  tyrant  by  giving  in  somewhat  to  the 
plebeians. 

3.  Some  patricians  far-sighted  enough  to  see  the  need  for  reconciling 
differences  with  the  plebeians. 

j ^ In  509  B.  C.,  the  Lex  Valeria  gave  the  plebeians  the  right  of  appeal 
[ j from  magistrates  to  the  general  assembly  whenever  rights  or  the  life  of 
j I a citizen  was  at  stake. 
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The  threatened  strikes  resulted  in  the  plebeians  having  officers  of  their 
own— tribunes  and  aediles. 

The  threatening  tyranny  of  the  plebeians  caused  an  Agrarian  Law 
(486  B.  C.)  to  be  attempted.  This  was  intended  to  secure  public  land 
for  the  plebeians.  However,  the  condemnation  of  the  author  to  death 
as  one  aiming  at  royal  power  caused  the  law  to  fail. 

After  a long  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians  to  have  laws  put 
in  writing,  in  451—450  B.  C.  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  published, 
the  basis  of  all  Roman  law. 

In  366  B.  C.,  Camillus,  a Dictator  appointed  in  time  of  peace,  brought 
the  two  classes  closer  together  and  there  was  less  strife  thereafter.  The 
Senate  no  longer  consisted  only  of  patricians,  but  it  included  wealthy 
plebeians  who  had  grown  rich  in  trade  and  commerce.  It  was  becoming 
an  assembly  of  all  the  wealthy,  able,  energetic,  and  influential  men  in 
the  state.  All  the  rich  men  were  being  drawn  together  because  of  their 
common  interest  in  resisting  the  communistic  ideas  of  the  poor. 

Rome’s  strength  lay  in  her  ability  to  assimilate  her  allies;  she  extended 
Roman  citizenship  throughout  all  Italy  (89  B.  C.) , and  later  (212  A.  D.) 
to  all  free  men  in  the  Empire. 

Rome  felt  the  need  to  keep  communications  open.  They  had  no  news- 
papers, as  we  know  them,  but  the  system  of  roads,  begun  with  the  Appian 
Way  in  312  B.  C.,  was  a major  factor  in  communications. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  in  the  Greek  city-states,  which  were  dictator- 
ships in  a sense,  all  citizens  in  Rome  had  a common  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  Rome’s  extraordinary  political  growth  was  its  contribu- 
tion to  all  the  modern  states  of  the  western  type.  It  was  a precursor  in 
type. 

The  natural  result  of  this  growth  of  democracy  was  the  growth  in  the 
power  of  the  Senate.  There  had  been  in  the  development  of  the  constitu- 
tion a variety  of  forms  of  the  popular  assembly:  the  plebeian  assembly, 
the  assembly  by  tribes,  the  assembly  by  centuries.  But  the  idea  was  estab- 
lished that  with  the  popular  assembly  lay  the  power  of  initiating  laws. 

There  was  a sort  of  parallel  government  in  this  system:  the  assembly 
by  tribes  was  an  assembly  of  the  whole  citizen  body,  patricians  and 
plebeians  together;  the  assembly  of  plebeians  was  of  the  plebeians  only. 
Each  had  its  own  officials:  the  former,  the  consuls,  etc.;  the  latter,  the 
tribune. 

When  Rome  was  small,  it  was  possible  to  get  together  a representative 
assembly  of  the  people.  Later,  power  was  left  to  the  city  because  it  was 
too  difficult  and  inconvenient  for  the  others  to  get  to  the  city  to  vote. 
The  popular  assembly  came  to  be  more  and  more  a gathering  of  political 
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hacks  and  the  city  riff-raff  and  less  and  less  a representation  of  ordinary 
worthy  citizens.  It  declined  in  influence  and  the  Senate  took  over.  The 
Senate  was  composed  of  rich  men,  ex-magistrates,  powerful  officials,  bold 
adventurers,  etc. 

Two  devices  unknown  to  the  Roman  world  which  were  used  to  advan- 
tage in  a later  age  were  (1)  the  use  of  printing  to  keep  the  electorate  in- 
formed and  (2)  a representative  body  which  met  and  acted  for  groups 
of  people. 

“Direct  popular  government  of  a state  larger  than  a city-state  had  al- 
ready failed  in  Italy  because  as  yet  there  was  no  public  education,  no 
press,  and  no  representative  system;  it  had  failed  through  these  mere 
mechanical  difficulties,  before  the  first  Punic  War.  But  its  appearance 
is  of  enormous  interest,  as  the  first  appearance  of  a set  of  problems  with 
which  the  whole  political  intelligence  of  the  world  wrestles  at  the  pres- 
ent time.”‘ 

Up  to  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Roman  armies  had  been  levies  of 
free  citizens.  “Fighting  power  and  voting  power  were  closely  connected; 
the  public  assembly  by  centuries  followed  the  paraphernalia  of  a mili- 
tary mobilization. The  soldiers  were  farmers  who  were  anxious  to 
get  back  to  their  farms. 

The  “American  flavor”  of  the  Roman  system; 

1.  “For  the  first  time  we  have  something  like  a self-governing  ‘nation’ 
seeking  to  control  its  destinies. 

2.  “For  the  first  time  we  have  a wide  countryside  under  one  concep- 
tion of  law.  We  get  in  the  Senate  and  the  popular  assembly  a conflict 
of  groups  and  personalities,  an  argumentative  process  of  control,  far 
more  stable  and  enduring  than  any  autocracy  can  be,  and  far  more  flexi- 
ble and  adaptable  than  any  priesthood. 

3.  “For  the  first  time  also  we  encounter  social  conflicts  comparable  to 
our  own.  Money  has  superseded  barter,  and  financial  capital  has  become 
fluid  and  free.  . . .” 

The  Roman  system  differed  from  ours  only  in  the  lack  of  news  cov- 
erage and  the  lack  of  means  of  instruction  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
a common  political  and  social  ideal.  “It  was  only  the  development  of  the 
great  propagandist  religions  in  the  Roman  world,  of  which  Christianity 
was  the  chief  and  the  survivor,  that  the  possibility  of  such  a systematic 
instruction  of  great  masses  of  people  became  apparent  in  the  world.” 
The  two  great  evils  of  the  time— the  gladiatorial  shows,  with  their  wanton 
disrespect  for  life,  and  slavery— were  finally  combated  by  Christianity. 

As  a result  of  the  presentation  of  this  factual  material,  a free  discussion 
took  place  with  the  students  presenting  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  them 
during  the  presentation  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  counterparts  and 
implications  for  the  future. 

^ Wells,  H.  G.,  Outline  of  History.  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1920. 

* Ibid.  p.  417, 
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Some  ideas  that  were  presented  were: 

1.  War  profiteering  in  our  day  has  occurred  at  the  expense  of  the  vet- 
eran and  the  pidjlic  at  farge. 

2.  Strikes  are  not  new. 

3.  The  breaking  up  of  landed  estates  in  Europe  gave  farms  to  the 
poor. 

4.  Rome  assimilated  its  varied  population;  America  is  the  Melting 
Pot. 

5.  Idea  of  roads  to  be  used  as  military  highways  has  been  used  in  our 
day. 

6.  The  Romans’  indifference  to  exercising  their  franchise  made  their 
government  less  representative;  the  same  is  true  with  us.  This  is  a 
serious  menace  to  representative  government.  Take  a lesson  from 
the  Romans! 

Some  implications  for  Americans: 

1.  All  citizens,  as  in  Rome,  should  have  a common  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  government. 

2.  We  must  keep  ourselves  informed  by  searching  for  the  truth;  read 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  presenting  both  sides  of  a problem  in 
a manner  as  nearly  unbiased  as  possible. 

3.  We  must  get  everything  possible  out  of  our  educational  experiences 
so  as  to  be  intelligent  voters. 

4.  We  recognize  that  the  heritage  of  representative  government  has 
come  down  to  us  from  its  early  beginnings  in  Rome  and  that  such 
government  is  not  inherited  but  achieved  anew  and  maintained  by 
the  vigilance  of  each  generation.  (A  pupil  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  class  a picture  of  the  figure  of  Eternal  Vigilance  located  in 
front  of  the  Archives  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  which  is 
inscribed:  “Eternal  Vigilance  is  the  Price  of  Liberty.’’) 

5.  Our  popular  assembly,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
has  the  power  as  in  Rome  to  initiate  laws.  If  we  believe  firmly 
enough  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  we 
need  not  fear  the  failure  of  democracy.  In  the  long  view,  gains 
have  been  made  and  we  can  expect  further  improvements  as  the 
years  go  on. 

Outcomes:  The  students  learned  to  develop  habits  of  critical  and  con- 
structive thinking  as  applied  to  solving  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  in  a democracy;  they  learned  to  recognize  the  interdependence 
of  the  different  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  personal  responsibility  for 
participating  actively  in  government  to  preserve  representative  govern- 
ment and  to  revere  the  “American  Way”  of  life. 
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GERMAN 

1 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

Situation:  To  listen  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcast  of  Wagner’s 
“Die  Meistersinger’’  and  to  discover  his  purpose  in  writing  it. 

Method:  A student  opera  enthusiast  tells  the  class  that  the  next  broad- 
cast of  the  Metropolitan  is  to  be  “Die  Meistersinger”  and  wonders  if  we 
might  not  learn  something  about  it  in  preparation  for  listening. 

The  elected  chairman  asks  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go  about  it. 
One  offers  to  bring  a copy  of  the  libretto  to  school  as  source  material. 
Another  takes  the  responsibility  of  looking  up  the  story  in  the  Victor 
Book  of  the  Opera,  in  which  recordings  are  also  listed  that  may  be 
listened  to  in  advance.  Another  suggests  that  the  school  library  has 
some  books  of  stories  from  Wagner’s  operas  and  will  look  up  the  story 
of  this  opera  and  something  of  his  life. 

All  the  information  is  pooled  and  discussed  in  class.  It  is  discovered 
that  Hans  Sachs  was  a real  man,  a poet-cobbler,  who  lived  during  the 
time  of  Martin  Luther.  The  Mastersingers  represented  a guild,  or  early 
trade  union,  that  existed  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  art  in  the 
composition  of  original  songs,  according  to  their  own  complicated  sys- 
tem of  rules.  (Query:  Should  modern  trade  unions  always  uphold  the 
highest  standards?) 

What  is  the  division  of  opinion  among  the  Mastersingers  when  they 
hear  Walter’s  early  attempt  at  a master  song?  Should  art  be  constrained 
by  set  rules  or  can  there  be  exceptions?  Sachs  represents  the  more  open- 
minded  view  and  Beckmesser  the  narrow'. 

The  class  discovers  that  Wagner’s  purpose  was  to  show  that  with  inde- 
I pendent  thinking  and  freedom  an  artist  can  create  greatness.  He  was 
I also  severely  chastising  the  critics,  especially  one,  who  set  themselves  up 
I as  self-appointed  judges  of  art  (personified  by  Beckmesser)  and  insisted 
i upon  the  production  of  art  according  to  rules  and  formulas. 

Wagner  is  his  own  life  and  works,  they  pointed  out,  was  a shining  ex- 
ample of  non-conformism. 

The  pupil  who  initiated  the  study  invited  anyone  in  the  class  who 
could  come  to  his  house  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  listen  to  the  broad- 
cast on  his  television  set. 

Selected  recordings  were  played  to  the  class: 

Overture,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  RCA  Victor 

Record  No.  6651 
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Prelude  to  Act  III,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Stokowski,  RCA  Victor 
Record  No.  1584 

Quintet  Act  III,  Selig  wie  die  Sonne,  RCA  Victor  Record  No.  7682 
Prize  Song,  Richard  Crooks,  RCA  Victor  Record  No.  7105 

After  seeing  and  hearing  the  broadcast,  one  pupil  remarked  that  he 
felt  very  sorry  for  Hans  Sachs  because  even  though  he  loved  Eva,  he 
gave  her  up  to  Walter  and  even  helped  to  get  the  young  lovers  together. 
The  teacher  points  out  that  in  the  music  in  the  prelude  to  Act  III, 
there  is  a mellow  philosophic  musing  in  which  is  described  Hans  Sachs’ 
aspiration  to  spiritual  happiness  through  renunciation;  that  the  pupil 
need  not  feel  too  sorry  for  Sachs  because  he  was  able  to  draw  on  his  own 
inner  strength  and  find  peace,  which  is  a very  valuable  personal  asset. 

Outcomes:  The  students  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  ethical,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritual  piinciples;  they  learned  to  form  habits  of  good 
fellowship,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  compromise  in  getting  along  with 
other  people;  they  learned  habits  of  critical  and  constructive  thinking; 
they  learned  to  appreciate  the  various  art  forms  in  opera  as  well  as  the 
music;  they  learned  that  freedom  of  thought  is  necessary  in  art  as  well  as 
in  democracy. 
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2 

ONE  WORLD 

Situation:  Sending  packages  to  a family  in  Germany. 

Method:  A friend  of  the  teacher  received  a letter  from  relatives  in  Ger- 
many telling  of  their  distress  and  need  of  many  things  that  we  take  very 
much  for  granted.  She  mentioned  this  situation  one  day  in  class  after  a 
pupil  had  wilfully  wasted  some  materials. 

They  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  family,  how  many  there  were, 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  children  their  age  and  so  on.  One 
student  asked,  “May  we  help?  Can’t  we  send  them  things?’’  The  idea 
was  heartily  approved  by  the  rest  of  the  class. 

One  pupil  passed  the  Post  Office  on  his  way  home  from  school;  so 
he  offered  to  stop  in  and  get  the  information  about  size  of  box,  weight, 
cost  of  postage,  and  to  get  the  proper  tags  and  customs  declaration  slip. 
Then  the  class  began  to  plan.  One  pupil  volunteered  to  get  a carton 
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from  the  store  in  which  he  worked  after  school  hours;  another  said  he’d 
bring  a pair  of  shoes  that  might  fit  our  nine-year-old  German  boy;  others 
offered  to  contribute  cans  of  vegetables,  fruits,  meats  and  baby  food  for 
the  little  three-month-old  boy  and  the  eighteen-month-old  girl. 

The  carton  was  packed  and  weighed  and  unpacked  and  re-packed  un- 
til it  was  the  right  weight  for  shipment.  Meanwhile  the  class  had  con- 
tributed money,  sometimes  sacrificing  candy  at  lunch,  toward  procuring 
vitamins  for  the  children  and  helping  to  defray  the  postage.  A local 
pharmacist  became  so  much  interested  in  the  project  that  he  sold  the 
vitamins  to  the  class  at  cost. 

The  class  was  thrilled  when  the  first  thank-you  letter  arrived,  filled 
with  pathetic  gratitude  that  strangers  could  be  so  generous  and  thought- 
ful. A correspondence  followed  in  mixed  English  and  German  on  both 
sides.  Each  pupil  wrote  a little  note  which  was  sent  as  one  letter.  A re- 
ply came  back  to  each  one  from  the  wife,  thus  establishing  intimate 
contact. 

Two  nephews,  about  the  age  of  the  German  class,  were  learning 
English  in  Germany  and  wanted  American  pen-pals;  so  several  students 
asked  to  have  their  names.  There  was  great  excitement  when  letters  and 
finally  a few  pictures  arrived  from  Germany. 

Outcomes:  The  children  learned  the  joy  of  giving  themselves  and  their 
possessions  to  the  needy,  thus  developing  unselfishness.  They  learned  to 
work  together  with  a give-and-take  attitude  and  frequently  had  to  com- 
promise. They  learned  that  we  are  all  “brothers  under  the  skin”;  that 
people  are  more  alike  than  different  and  that  international  understand- 
ing and  world  peace  are  a personal  matter. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  VOCATIONAL  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
PROGRAMS  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

ARTS  PROGR.LMS 

Teachers  in  the  fields  of  vocational  and  practical  arts  education, 
in  the  shop  or  in  the  classroom,  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  are 
teaching  down-to-earth  subjects;  they  are  preparing  students  for  a 
definite  type  of  work;  they  are  working  with  concrete  materials  with  a 
definite  objective  in  view.  Whether  the  student  enters  the  trade  for 
which  he  has  prepared,  an  allied  trade,  or  any  other  mechanical  rvork, 
he  has  been  given  training  which  will  help  him  to  earn  a living.  He  has 
been  introduced  to  work  habits  and  methods  which  will  ease  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  adult  life  and  work  resjDonsibility.  Even  in  his  re- 
lated subjects,  the  emphasis  is  on  those  skills  and  attitudes  which  will 
help  him  in  the  industrial  world  for  which  he  is  preparing. 

In  industrial  training  programs,  however,  teachers  must  be  careful  that  they 
do  not  narrow  the  field  to  the  point  where  the  product  will  be  a good  embryo 
tradesman  and  nothing  else.  In  addition  to  training  future  tradesmen,  the 
vocational  school  trains  future  citizens  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  with 
them  will  determine  their  subsequent  value  as  citizens. 

While  teachers  cannot  be  sure  that  their  students  will  ever  work  at  the 
trades  which  they  have  been  taught,  they  can  be  certain  that  each  student 
will  be  a citizen  of  a community,  that  he  will  probably  be  the  head  of  a 
family,  that  he  will  work  with  other  people  with  whom  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  cooperate.  These  social  abilities,  as  well  as  the  mechani- 
cal skills,  should  be  developed. 

In  the  various  shops  of  the  school,  instructors  adopt  methods  which 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  those  which  are  in  use  in  industry  today.  Thev 
teach  their  students  to  work  as  they  will  be  expected  to  work  in  industry. 
They  explain  industrial  organization;  they  pride  themselves  that  their 
shops  are  run  on  sound  industrial  principles  and  that  their  students 
are  really  prepared  to  enter  industry.  If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  also  true 
that,  in  order  to  develop  good  citizens,  it  is  necessary  to  approximate  the 
conditions  which  the  citizen  will  encounter  after  he  leaves  school?  Is  it 
possible  to  develop  a good  citizen  for  a democracy  by  operating  a shop 
or  classroom  on  dictatorial  principles?  Is  it  not  true  that,  for  the  greater 
part,  students  will  have  to  learn  to  make  their  own  decisions?  Will  they 
not  have  to  control  their  own  actions?  Whll  they  not  have  to  formulate 
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their  own  ideas  on  management  and  labor  relations?  On  trade  unions? 
On  strikes  and  labor  problems? 

Are  industrial  teachers  helping  students  to  think  for  themselves  or  are 
they  doing  all  of  the  thinking  for  their  students?  Do  students  have  the 
opportunity  of  helping  to  run  the  shop?  Do  they  act  as  robots,  mechani- 
cally doing  the  things  which  they  are  told  to  do,  or  do  they  have  the 
privilege  of  making  their  own  suggestions  and  then  putting  them  into 
practice  if  they  are  worth  while?  Do  teachers  ever  permit  their  students 
to  discuss  fully  the  shop  organization,  methods  of  assigning  jobs  in  the 
shop,  student  grades,  possible  favoritism,  etc.,  and  do  they  permit 
students  to  make  suggestions  for  improvements? 

Developing  Responsibility 

It  is  important  that  students  be  given  increasing  responsibilty  for  their  own 
behavior  as  they  develop  in  ability  for  shop  management,  for  expressing  intel- 
ligent and  constructive  criticism,  for  suggesting  improvements.  It  is  important 
that  they  develop  the  ability  to  make  decisions  for  themselves.  It  is  important 
that  they  learn  that  an  individual  has  responsibilties  toward  a group;  that  an 
employe  has  duties  as  well  as  rights;  that  an  employer  has  a right  to  expect 
eight  hours  of  work  in  return  for  eight  hours’  pay;  that  care  in  production,  in 
the  use  of  materials,  in  adherence  to  safety  rules — all  are  as  important  as  skill 
in  operating  a machine. 

In  other  words,  teachers  should  divide  the  emphasis.  They  should  con- 
tinue to  produce  graduates  skilled  in  the  trades  which  they  are  studying, 
but  they  should  make  a conscious  effort  to  instill  in  their  students  a 
realization  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a democracy,  for  only 
under  a democratic  system  such  as  is  found  in  America  have  workmen 
been  able  to  achieve  the  standard  of  living  and  independence  which 
they  enjoy  here. 

Later  in  this  chapter  illustrations  of  situations  which  can  be  used  in 
training  for  democratic  citizenship  are  given.  Read  them;  think  them 
through.  They  are  intended  to  serve  as  samples.  There  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  teachers  can  help  to  train  their  students  to  become 
better  citizens.  They  can  vitalize  their  work  by  making  it  definitely  ap- 
plicable to  daily  living  and  by  making  it  productive  of  real  citizenship— 
not  only  for  the  future,  but  here  and  now  in  our  shops,  our  classrooms, 
and  our  schools. 

Procedures 

In  the  shops,  the  teachers  do  not  have  the  opportunity  or  the  need 
to  use  the  more  formal  methods  of  democratic  procedure,  such  as  the 
panel  discussion,  round  table,  forums,  dramatization,  etc.,  which  are 
readily  adapted  to  classroom  use.  They  do,  however,  have  many  practi- 
cal ways  in  which  to  teach  democracy.  Shop  committees  can  be  formed 
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on  safety  projects,  grievances,  shop  planning,  etc.  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible, elections  should  be  held  in  preference  to  making  appointments. 
Students  should  have  as  large  a share  as  possible  in  planning  shop  activi- 
ties through  committees  working  with  the  instructor.  Voting  should 
be  used  as  a means  of  reaching  decisions  which  affect  the  group,  and 
the  instructor  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  abiding  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority.  Instructors  should  encourage  expression  of  student 
ideas  and  sentiment,  should  invite  constructive  and  critical  thinking, 
and  should  then  permit  the  free  expression  that  makes  it  worth  while. 
Instructors  should  develop  cooperative  projects  where  students  learn  to 
work  together. 

Ingenious,  interested  teachers  will  find  numerous  ways  in  which  they 
can  deliberately  develop  citizenship  qualities  on  the  part  of  their 
students.  When  teachers  get  an  idea  that  is  worth  putting  into  practice, 
they  should  pass  it  on  to  their  fellow  instructors  so  that,  by  cooperative 
effort,  they  can  make  a real  contribution  to  the  training  of  their  students 
for  effective  citizenship. 

Meeting  the  Objectives  of  Secondary  Education 

In  vocational-industrial  education  classes  where  good  teaching  is  done, 
all  of  the  objectives  of  secondary  education  can  be  very  well  met.  The 
fundamentals  of  such  subjects  as  related  science,  related  mathematics, 
English,  history  and  social  studies,  are  as  well  motivated  in  good  indus- 
trial work  as  they  can  be  in  any  school  subject. 

Vocational  education  with  its  requirements  for  exactness  of  manual 
as  well  as  mental  processes  can  be  used  to  emphasize  many  phases  of  our 
social  life,  and  the  development  of  high  ideals  within  this  great 
democracy. 


Philosophy  of  Vocational-Industrial  Education 
(Erom:  The  Proposed  State-Local  Plan)  ' 

We  believe  that  Vocational-Industrial  Education  offers  to  the  students 
a well-rounded  educational  program  where  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
practical  work  experiences. 

We  believe  that  Vocational-Industrial  Education  is  a personal  asset  to 
an  individual  because  it  enables  him  to  earn  a living,  maintain  a home, 
and  afford  a family.  It  is  a social  asset  because  success  in  work  gives  hap- 
piness, satisfaction,  and  a feeling  of  security.  It  is  an  economic  asset  to 
our  society  because  intelligent  production  is  basic  to  wealth.  Vocational- 
Industrial  Education  is  an  organized  effort  to  develop,  in  the  individual, 

^ Trade  and  Industrial  Division,  The  Proposed  State-Local  Plan  for  the  Guidance  of  Local 
Districts  in  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  1948. 
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those  skills,  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals  whereby  he  will  find  his  eco- 
nomic position  in  society  and  use  that  position  to  shape  both  himself 
and  society  toward  nobler  ends. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  always  been  moti- 
vated by  their  habituation  to  absorbing  work.  The  industries  and  crafts 
of  our  Commonwealth  have  been  the  result  of  a fortunate  combination 
of  natural  resources  and  the  occupational  competency  of  our  people. 
The  greatest  treasury  of  this  State  is  not  the  reserve  of  natural  resources, 
but  the  skills  and  occupational  possibilities  of  our  workers,  and  the  po- 
tential production  of  the  greatest  annual  army  of  youth  preparing  to  en- 
ter employment  each  year.  This  wealth  is  materially  enhanced  by  Voca- 
tional Education  which  provides  the  occupational  background  to  increase 
the  earning  power  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Without  this,  peace  and  or- 
der cannot  prevail. 

The  place  where  people  work  is  the  real  melting  pot  of  America.  It 
is  there  that  nationality,  caste,  and  creed  give  way  to  a common  de- 
nominator of  technical  knowledge,  craftsmanship,  and  team  work.  The 
extent  of  one’s  learning  is  quickly  identified  because  the  product  of 
learning  is  evident  and  measurable.  We  believe  that  the  vocational 
student,  under  the  guidance  of  a skillful  and  understanding  teacher, 
acquires  skills,  technical  knowledge,  character  and  social  understanding 
which  prepare  him  for  entry  into  employment.  This  is  the  intermediate 
step  which  contains  within  it  the  desirable  relationship  of  the  apprentice 
with  the  master  workman.  This  feature  of  apprenticeship  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  in  modern  organization.  We  believe,  finally,  that 
the  strength  of  our  program  of  Vocational-Industrial  Education  is  deter- 
mined by  the  vision  and  the  ability  of  its  teachers. 

Because  Vocational-Industrial  Education  has  such  an  important  part  in 
further  developing  our  Commonwealth,  we  believe  that  the  objectives  of 
every  program  should  be  evaluated  constantly.  The  fulfillment  of  the 
purpose  of  Vocational-Industrial  Education  is  the  prime  responsibility 
of  the  local  administrator,  who  will  be  ever  alert  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  our  time. 

Procedures  in  Educating  for  Citizenship 

With  the  selection  of  a vocational  course  the  student,  so  far  as  living 
and  working  in  a community  is  concerned,  will  be  prepared  in  a specific 
way  to  be  a good  citizen. 

Through  such  a program  the  pupil  will  gain  knowledge  through  his 
English  classes  by  reading,  writing,  and  reporting  on  subjects  relating 
to  his  trade— such  subjects  taken  from  trade  and  scientific  magazines  and 
from  articles  on  trade  unions  and  trade  market  conditions. 

He  will  gain  knowledge  through  his  trade  English  in  the  round-table 
discussion.  This  democratic  and  informal  way  of  gathering  together  for 
purposes  of  discussion  is  admirably  suited  for  groups  in  vocational  classes. 
This  gives  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to  stimulate  the  thinking 
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of  the  pupil,  since  most  pupils  can  express  themselves  Ijetter  when  speak- 
ing than  when  writing.  It  gives  the  teacher  a better  understanding  of 
how  the  pupil  thinks  and  consequently  how  he  is  likely  to  act. 

Through  the  related  science  the  pupil  gains  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  past,  but  of  the  present,  and  of  the  possibility  of  things  yet  to  come. 
The  pupil  learns  to  apply  the  scientific  principles  which  he  has  learned 
about  his  trade  to  problems  in  his  everyday  life.  He  learns  through 
science  that  lives  of  men  can  be  made  happier.  Through  the  creative 
ability  of  science  man  can  become  a better  social  being. 

Through  the  related  mathematics  he  learns  to  apply  his  knowledge  not 
only  to  his  trade  problems  but  to  his  everyday  life.  He  learns  the  market 
value  of  materials  and  tools,  of  discounts  and  budgets,  and  the  value 
placed  on  a job  well  done. 

Through  his  study  of  history,  both  national  and  state,  he  is  taught  the 
principles  on  which  this  Great  Republic  was  founded.  It  becomes  clear 
to  him  that  he  is  a citizen  of  this  Republic  and  that  in  a very  short  time 
he  can  and  should  take  part  in  its  operation.  He  shoidd  realize  that  he 
is  living  in  a period  of  far-reaching  social  and  economic  transition,  and 
that  the  outcomes  of  our  decisions  may  have  a dynamic  effect  on  our 
social  order.  We  are  living  at  a time  wdien  our  scientific  and  material 
development  is  far  ahead  of  our  social  understanding.  We  forget  that 
with  our  talk  of  individual  right  and  freedom  for  all,  there  goes  also  a 
corresponding  obligation.  If  our  students  are  made  to  understand  these 
facts  they  will  go  far  toward  becoming  the  type  of  citizen  we  hope  them 
to  be. 

Democratic  Living  In  the  Shop 

There  is  no  better  place  for  a boy  to  learn  how  to  be  a good  social  be- 
ing than  in  the  vocational  shop.  To  be  a good  citizen  one  must  live  it. 
This  he  can  do  by  appreciating  the  high  standard  of  work  required  of 
the  mechanic  in  an  outside  shop.  He  can  appreciate  these  standards 
only  by  meeting  such  requirements  in  his  daily  work. 

He  must  appreciate  the  dignity  of  productive  labor,  since  real  char- 
acter can  be  built  only  on  the  foundation  of  honest  work.  The  pupil 
must  learn  the  importance  of  industry  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  especially 
in  this  great  industrial  Commonwealth. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  pupil  grow  in  appreciation 
of  cooperation  among  workers.  He  must  realize  that  he  is  but  a tooth 
in  a gear  which  must  work. 

In  the  shop  the  pupil  will  grow  in  his  ability  to  plan  his  work  success- 
fully. He  must  think  for  himself.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
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he  learns  to  correlate  learning— his  related  subjects— with  his  actual  work. 
He  learns  to  evaluate  the  true  worth  of  his  own  labor. 

In  his  shop  he  develops  attitudes  of  safety  practice  which  he  will 
take  with  him  out  of  school.  He  practices  good  health  habits.  He  learns 
that  industry  requires  of  him  a clear  head  and  a steady  hand.  He  de- 
velops attitudes  of  respect  for  public  as  well  as  private  property. 

The  pupil’s  daily  living  is  enriched  by  the  sense  of  security  in  a liveli- 
hood which  the  learning  of  a trade  will  bring.  Through  his  cooperation 
with  his  fellow  workers  and  the  exactness  of  his  work  he  becomes  a force 
in  the  life  of  the  nation. 


PRACTICES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

1 

BEHAVIOR  OF  REPAIR  CREWS 

Situation:  Several  complaints  had  been  received  in  the  shop  relative 
to  the  behavior  of  boys  working  on  repair  jobs  around  the  school. 

Procedure:  The  instructor  called  all  of  the  shop  boys  together  and  told 
them  that  he  had  a problem  which  he  thought  that  they  could  help  to 
solve.  He  told  them  of  the  complaints  that  he  had  received,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  problem  was  really  their  problem,  one  which  they 
would  have  to  solve  for  themselves  before  they  could  take  their  places 
in  industry  effectively.  He  told  them  that  he  would  like  to  have  them 
find  a solution  to  the  problem  and  then  make  that  solution  work. 

He  asked  them  if  they  would  elect  a member  of  their  group  to  serve  as 
chairman  and  another  to  serve  as  secretary,  with  the  idea  of  holding  a 
meeting  to  discuss  possible  solutions  to  the  problem.  Both  officers  were 
elected  according  to  parliamentary  procedure  and  a meeting  time  was 
set  for  the  following  afternoon.  In  the  meantime  all  of  the  boys  prom- 
ised that  they  would  do  some  thinking  on  the  problem  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  boys  the  next  day  was  an  active  one.  The  instructor 
sat  in  the  meeting  as  a member  of  the  group  and  participated  only  as 
a member.  At  first  the  meeting  had  little  organization  and  everyone 
tried  to  talk  at  once.  Soon,  however,  it  took  on  a more  orderly  appear- 
ance and  the  boys  discussed  the  problem  reasonably  and  intelligently. 

They  suggested  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  appointing  a fore- 
man for  each  group  of  boys  that  had  to  work  away  from  the  shop,  even 
if  only  two  boys  were  required  for  the  job.  They  suggested  further  that 
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each  boy,  especially  each  senior,  be  permitted  to  serve  as  group  foreman 
at  one  time  or  another.  They  made  up  a list  of  regulations  which  the 
shop  boys  should  observe  when  they  were  on  a job  without  teacher  super- 
vision. They  based  their  rules  on  their  conception  of  a workman’s  re- 
sponsibility on  similar  jobs  in  industry.  Their  suggestions  involved  con- 
duct to  and  from  the  scene  of  the  job,  inspection  of  the  finished  work, 
and  proper  clean-up  after  the  work  had  been  completed.  They  were 
especially  anxious  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  their  shop.  They  decided 
also  that  the  foreman  of  the  job  should  have  complete  responsibility  and 
that  any  student  who  failed  to  cooperate  should  be  sent  back  to  the  shop 
to  report  his  violation  to  the  shop  instructor.  The  penalty  attached 
would  prevent  the  student  from  receiving  outside  work  assignments  un- 
til he  voluntarily  came  to  the  instructor  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
abide  by  group  rules. 

After  the  rules  had  been  put  into  good  form,  the  printshop  cooperated 
by  printing  small  cards  listing  the  rules.  The  results  proved  the  plan 
effective  in  that  no  further  complaints  were  received.  In  fact,  the  shop 
was  complimented  on  the  behavior  of  its  student  workmen. 

Outcomes:  The  boys  worked  cooperatively  in  solving  a problem.  They 
arrived  at  decisions  as  a result  of  compromise  and,  except  for  one  in- 
stance, were  willing  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  They  realized 
that  they  were  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  others  in  causing  disturbances 
in  school.  They  thought  through  a workman’s  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  he  is  working.  They  conducted  a meeting  according  to 
parliamentary  procedure,  giving  each  an  opportunity  to  express  his  own 
opinion.  All  of  these  activities  aided  in  the  development  of  really 
effective  citizenship. 


2 

MOTIVATION  IN  TEACHING  PRINTING 

Situation:  At  the  firest  session  of  a printing  class,  motivation  for  the 
course  which  they  were  to  follow  and  the  work  which  they  had  appar- 
ently chosen  as  a means  of  earning  a living,  was  introduced.  The  in- 
structor, in  this  first  class,  wished  to  emjjhasize  the  importance  of  the 
printer  in  a democracy. 

Procedure:  The  teacher  introduced  the  subject  of  printing  briefly  and 
asked  the  students  if  they  did  not  think  it  important  for  them  in  starting 
the  study  of  a trade  to  take  some  time  at  the  beginning  to  evaluate  the 
importance  of  that  trade  in  the  daily  life  of  a democracy.  The  group 
expressed  its  desire  to  do  as  had  been  suggested. 
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The  instructor  then  suggesteci  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
activities  of  living  into  various  areas  so  that  there  would  be  a basis  for 
beginning  an  evaluation.  The  group  listed  many  different  areas  of  ac- 
tivity, such  as  the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  business,  government, 
recreation.  Eventually  through  discussion,  living  was  divided  into  three 
major  types  of  activities:  social,  economic,  and  political.  The  instructor 
asked  for  volunteers  to  work  on  these  phases  to  see  what  contribution 
printing  has  made  to  each.  Each  committee  elected  a chairman  and  a 
secretary  and  proceeded  with  group  discussions.  The  instructor  made  it 
a point  to  work  with  each  group  for  a period  of  time,  assisting  them  in 
their  discussion  and  participating  as  a member  of  each  group.  The 
groups  found  that  printing  served  each  area  as  follows— 

Political— YA&ciion  ballots;  Congressional  Record;  copies  of  bills  in 
process  in  legislature;  campaign  materials;  materials  for  the  educa- 
tional program  of  various  governmental  agencies;  school  texts,  rec- 
ords, income  tax  blanks,  licenses,  laws,  regulations.  (The  instructor 
stressed  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  the  largest  printing  plant 
in  the  world.) 

5ocml— Sunday  School  lesson  books;  Bibles,  collection  envelopes;  news- 
papers, magazines,  books;  labels  for  canned  goods;  maintenance  and  op- 
erating instructions  for  household  appliances,  calendars,  telephone  di- 
rectories, road  maps,  etc. 

Economic— Newspaper  advertising,  business  reports,  business  forms, 
check  books,  window  displays,  billboard  advertising,  etc. 

After  the  reports  were  completed,  the  chairman  of  each  group  pre- 
sented the  report  of  its  findings  to  the  class  as  a whole.  The  instructor 
summarized  their  findings  and  led  them  in  a discussion  which  left  each 
student  with  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that  our  nation  could 
not  possibly  keep  its  present  standard  of  living,  its  democratic  form  of 
government,  its  efficient  system  of  production,  or  its  present  concept  of 
religious  and  social  obligations  without  the  services  of  the  printing 
industry. 

Outcomes:  Through  the  procedure  described  above,  students  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  cooperatively  and  to  think  critically  and  construc- 
tively. They  had  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  in  expressing  their  opin- 
ions. They  used  majority  rule  in  selecting  their  group  leaders.  They 
discussed  three  important  aspects  of  democratic  living— social,  economic, 
and  political.  They  received  motivation  for  their  preparation  for  a use- 
ful and  satisfying  vocation. 
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3 

UNDERSTANDING  REGULATIONS 

Situation:  Students  in  the  vocational  school  were  continually  complain- 
ing about  regulations  imposed  by  the  office,  with  a resulting  bad  feeling 
between  students  and  administration. 

Procedure:  The  instructor  in  English  asked  permission  of  the  director 
of  the  school  to  present  problems  to  his  senior  English  classes  for  dis- 
cussion and  suggested  solution.  Senior  students  volunteered  to  serve  on 
panels  to  study  and  discuss  the  problems  and  to  present  a suggested  solu- 
tion or  solutions.  Each  panel  elected  its  own  chairman  and  made  a study 
of  the  situation  prior  to  discussion.  Each  panel  presented  the  pioblem 
and  their  findings  to  the  senior  classes.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
they  invited  the  class  as  a whole  to  present  opinions.  Einally  the  class 
adopted  a suggested  solution  by  majority  vote.  A class  committee  was 
then  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  panel  to  write  the  suggestion  in 
presentable  form  and  give  it  to  the  director  for  his  consideration. 

If  the  director  approved  the  suggestion,  the  chairman  of  the  panel  ap- 
pointed various  members  of  the  class  in  which  the  panel  was  presented 
to  visit  all  other  vocation  homerooms  to  present  the  problem  and  the 
solution  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  office.  Any  individual  who  took 
exception  to  the  solution  was  invited  to  appear  before  the  senior  group 
and  express  his  opinion  with  the  possibility  that  further  consideration 
might  be  given  if  the  exception  was  legitimate. 

Outcomes:  The  results  were  better  understanding  of  school  problems 
on  the  part  of  the  student  body  and  better  cooperation  in  observing 
school  regulations. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  improved  relationship  between  students  and 
administration;  development  of  personal  habits  based  on  democratic 
principles;  participation  in  making  school  policies  and  regulations; 
practice  in  critical  and  constructive  thinking  on  school  problems;  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  others;  and  responsibility  towards  others. 

4 

CONSERVATION  OF  MATERIALS 

Situation  A considerable  spoilage  of  materials  and  damage  to  equipment 
and  tools  due  to  carelessness  had  created  a shop  problem. 

Procedure:  The  instructor  suggested  that  a committee  be  elected  by  the 
group  as  a whole  to  investigate  any  excess  waste  of  material  or  damage 
to  tools  and  machinery.  The  work  of  the  committee  involved  investigat- 
ing the  cause  of  the  waste  or  damage,  finding  out  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
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rials  or  equipment  involved  by  means  of  an  interview  with  the  voca- 
tional director,  preparing  a written  report  on  the  incident,  and 
presenting  the  report  to  the  shop  group  for  consideration  and  discussion. 
The  result  was  a noticeable  improvement  in  the  care  with  which  tools 
and  equipment  were  used  and  a decided  drop  in  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rials wasted. 

Outcomes:  Conservation  of  metals  and  other  materials  used  in  shop 
work,  appreciation  of  costs  of  materials  and  equipment  as  applied  to 
production,  realization  of  the  cost  of  vocational  education  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  a respect  for  public  and  private  property. 

5 

THE  CLEAN-UP  SITUATION 

Situation:  Assigning  of  clean-up  and  other  shop  duties. 

Procedure:  The  instructor  called  a meeting  of  all  shop  boys  and  dis- 
cussed the  shop  clean-up  situation  with  them.  At  his  suggestion,  the 
boys  volunteered  to  accept  entire  responsibility  for  shop  clean-up.  The) 
elected  a shop  foreman  who  presided  at  a meeting  in  which  they  de- 
cided what  the  various  clean-up  duties  would  be.  The  foreman  appointed 
a secretary,  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  prepare  a list  of  the  duties  as 
named  by  the  group  as  a whole.  The  shop  foreman  made  all  clean-up 
assignments  for  a two-week  period  and  supervised  all  work  of  this  type, 

In  addition,  it  was  suggested  that  the  shop  foreman  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  shop  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  instructor.  He  alsc 
worked  with  the  instructor  in  planning,  assigning,  and  supervising  the 
work  done  in  the  shop,  and  assisted  lower  grade  students  in  doing  funda- 
mental operations  which  he  had  already  mastered.  He  assisted  the  in- 
structor in  giving  daily  grades  on  the  work  which  he  had  supervised. 

The  job  of  shop  foreman  was  rotated  among  the  more  advanced  and 
responsible  students  by  two-week  periods. 

Outcomes:  Abiding  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  developing  habits  ol 
behavior  based  on  democratic  principles,  forming  habits  of  cooperation 
and  compromise  in  getting  along  with  others,  sharing  of  responsibilities 
of  shop  management  by  students. 


6 

TEACHER-PUPIL  PLANNING 

Situation:  Giving  students  an  opportunity  to  present  constructive  sug 
gestions  for  operation  of  school  in  all  of  its  phases. 
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Procedure:  The  idea  of  using  a suggestion  box  as  a means  for  students 
to  make  worth-while  suggestions  for  improvement  in  all  phases  of  the 
school’s  activity,  was  presented  in  a vocational  English  class.  The  class 
decided  to  work  on  the  problem  as  a project.  The  class  chairman  ap- 
pointed several  students  to  get  samples  of  industrial  suggestion  blanks 
and  to  find  out  how  the  programs  were  operated.  Another  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a suggestion  blank  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  school  situation.  A third  committee  wrote  up  a complete  plan 
for  operating  a suggestion  program  in  the  school. 

When  all  phases  of  the  plan  were  complete,  the  idea  was  presented  to 
the  director  of  the  school  for  approval.  The  plan  was  adopted  and  a 
box  was  made  and  mounted  in  one  of  the  corridors.  Students  have,  to 
date,  made  many  worth-while  suggestions  which  have  been  adopted. 
Their  suggestions  have  resulted  in  many  improvements  in  the  school 
plant,  in  class  and  shop  activities,  in  school  policies  and  regulations. 

Outcomes:  Development  of  good  personal  habits  in  relation  to  demo- 
cratic procedure;  practice  in  a cooperative  project;  participation  in  im- 
proving school  procedures,  policies,  and  buildings;  critical  and  construc- 
tive thinking  on  school  problems;  and  taking  part  as  good  citizens  of  a 
school  community. 


CHAPTER  X 


HOMEMAKING  IN  EDUCATING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

THE  PLACE  OE  THE  HOME  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

The  home  is  the  loundation  upon  which  the  American  way  of 
life  is  built.  Working  together  with  consideration  one  for  the  other 
and  the  development  of  a respect  for  properly  delegated  authority, 
are  necessary  purposes  in  educating  youth  for  life  in  American  society. 

Since  this  is  true,  society  today  has  no  greater  educational  need  than  to 
help  people  find  fulfillment  in  the  relationships  of  family  life,  from  infancy 
throughout  adulthood.  People  must  learn  to  live  democratically  within  the 
home  before  a nation,  or  a world,  can  be  democratic.  The  home  life  of  a 
people  is  the  basis  for  social  cohesion  and  stability. 

In  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  such  an  educational  program, 
homemaking  education  has  much  to  offer  both  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  deals  and  in  its  methods  of  teaching.  It  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  meeting  adolescent  needs  and  interests. 

It  is  not  possible  for  homemaking  education,  or  any  phase  of  the  pres- 
ent school  curriculum,  or  any  group  of  individuals,  or  any  one  individual 
to  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  the  world.  However,  homemaking  educa- 
tion has  strengthened  the  scope  of  its  program  so  that  it  deals  in  school, 
in  a homelike  environment,  with  the  actual  problems  of  home  life.  In 
so  doing,  it  aims  to  help  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  to  live 
better  in  the  homes  they  are  now  in  and  to  make  better  homes  in  the 
future. 


THE  EUNCTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  furnish  the  center  from  which  edu- 
cation grows.  Recognizing  this  fact,  and  being  convinced  that  the  en- 
vironment best  adapted  to  learning  about  family  life  and  fundamental 
human  relationships  is  the  home,  homemaking  departments  which  are 
attractive,  efficient,  and  homelike  patterns  for  community  homes  have 
been  devised.  Such  an  educational  environment  makes  it  easier  to  empha- 
size educational  experiences  for  sharing,  working  together,  and  assuming 
responsibilities.  In  such  a homelike  school  situation,  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  of  working  in  efficient  and  attractive  homelike  surroundings 
can  be  experienced;  pupils  in  addition  can  acquire  skills,  will  develop 
self-confidence,  initiative,  leadership,  cooperation,  judgment,  and 
efficiency. 
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An  instructional  program  should  be  built  around  the  activities  which  ar 
integral  parts  of  family  life;  the  work  of  the  family,  their  thinking  and  plan 
ning  for  and  with  one  another.  The  program  should  give  consideration  als 
to  the  many  aspects  and  problems  of  family  life  in  Pennsylvania  today:  th 
management  of  money;  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  family;  clothing  the  fan 
ily;  management  of  time,  energy,  and  human  resources;  the  care  and  guidanc 
of  children;  housekeeping  skills;  as  well  as  the  personality  functions  of  th 
family  and  the  interpretation  of  the  individuals  to  themselves  and  to  thei 
families  and  their  friends.  It  should  be  the  bringing  together  and  interpretin 
of  science,  art,  and  social  studies  in  terms  of  each  person’s  problems  and  wa 
of  living. 

No  matter  what  the  title  of  the  units,  it  is  important  that  the  learne 
be  encouraged  to  assume  leadership  in  acquiring  habits  of  self-master 
and  self-planning  rather  than  to  depend  on  the  teacher.  Young  peopl 
will  live  better  today  and  will  become  contributing  citizens  to  the  Penr 
sylvania  of  tomorrow  if  they  acquire  satisfactory  habits  of  conduct  an( 
develop  self-direction.  Knowledge  and  understanding  plus  good  habit 
strengthen  self-direction. 

The  basic  goal  is  to  help  the  individual  to  live  a more  useful  an; 
satisfying  personal,  family,  and  community  life.  In  so  doing  the  acquisi 
tion  of  skills  in  managing  a home  and  in  performing  necessary  house 
keeping  duties  can  not  be  disregarded.  They  are  important  but  the' 
are  most  important  when  the  learner  is  receptive.  It  is  our  belief  tha 
this  receptivity  is  dependent  on  maturity  and  interest  stemming  out  o 
a recognition  of  need.  When  the  pupil  is  aware  of  a concern  expressed  a 
a problem,  then  she  or  he  is  ready  to  do  something  about  it. 

Activities  planned  and  carried  out  by  class  and  club  groups  help  t' 
make  good  citizens  because  they  are  pupil-planned  and  carried  out  b 
the  pupils,  under  a minimum  amount  of  supervision.  Pupils  learn  hoi 
to  plan  by  participating  in  the  planning  of  their  own  learning  activities 

Units  of  homemaking  education  contribute  to  many  of  the  types  o 
understanding  and  behavior  which  are  typical  of  good  citizenship  a 
suggested  by  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education.^  Throug 
these  suggested  areas  of  activity,  citizenship  training  can  be  incorporate; 
so  that  the  student  will  be  better  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  society  as 
normal,  happy  individual— not  only  to  take  her  or  his  place  in  societ) 
but  to  develop  a sound  philosophy  of  life,  to  be  a happy  family  membei 
a progressive  citizen  in  a progressive  community. 

^ President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Education  for  American  Democrac 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1947. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  GENERAL  BEHAVIOR  AND  TYPES 

OF  UNDERSTANDING 

Home  economists  and  homemakers  have  common  goals  for  improving 
standards  of  living  and  encouraging  better  human  relationships.  As  a 
homemaking  instructor,  the  relationship  with  homemakers  can  be  that  of 
colleague  and  friend.  Together,  they  have  a major  influence  in  develop- 
ing the  citizen  of  tomorrow.  Because  of  this  vital  role  in  world  society, 
the  homemaking  course  should  be  as  important  a course  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  a high  school  as  any  other. 

The  following  behaviors  and  understandings  are  affected  and  should 
be  stressed  in  the  homemaking  course: 

1.  Ethical  Codes  of  Behavior 

a.  Making  and  keeping  friends 

b.  Getting  along  with  others 

c.  Hospitality,  manners,  entertaining 

d.  Topics  for  conversation 

These  are  included  as  a part  of  a unit  in  personality  development. 
Approved  conduct,  a pleasant  voice,  poise,  self-confidence,  as  well  as  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  work,  are  developed  through  instruction  in 
social  customs,  manners,  grooming,  the  acquiring  of  desirable  personal 
traits,  and  personal  hygiene.  Thus  pupils  develop  a sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  formulating  and  carrying  out  their  own  personal  codes  of  ethics. 

2.  Participation  in  Solving  Social  and  Economic  Problems 

a.  Social  relationships— problems 

b.  Managing  time  and  money— budgeting 

c.  Being  a good  community  member 

d.  Understanding  people  of  other  cultures  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad 

These  are  included  in  units  on  family  relations,  consumer  information, 
and  household  management.  A study  of  family  relationships  in  home- 
making leads  to  greater  understanding  of  the  parents’  point  of  view  and 
makes  for  increased  congeniality  between  generations. 

Social  maturing  for  adolescents  has  two  important  levels.  The  first  is 
the  establishment  of  himself  as  one  of  the  group  with  those  at  his  own 
age  level.  No  matter  what  race,  color,  or  creed,  he  must  be  taught  while 
still  quite  young  to  accept  all  peoples  for  the  goodness  to  be  found  in 
each.  He  must  also  be  encouraged  to  establish  sound  and  wholesome  at- 
titudes with  the  other  sex.  These  relationships  lead  eventually  to  court- 
ship, marriage,  and  the  establishment  of  a home. 

The  social  maturing  of  the  adolescent  also  involves  a shift  in  his  rela- 
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tionship  with  parents  from  the  parent-child  relationship  to  the  co-adul 
relationship.  The  school  can  and  should  aid  the  adolescent  and  his  pai 
ents  in  the  development  of  a mature  individual.  The  child  should  hav 
the  chance  and  be  encouraged  to  develop  special  abilities  and  ambitions 
Homemaking  can  and  should  afford  opportunity  for  social  maturing. 

Good  citizens  are  citizens  who  are  posted  on  new  developments.  “Bu] 
manship,”  as  it  relates  to  foods,  clothing,  equipment,  and  furnishings 
and  a knowledge  of  market  conditions  and  housing  are  considered  esser 
tials  in  many  school  districts.  Theory  and  practice  are  included  by  wis 
teachers.  Modern  appliances  and  equipment  are  available  for  pupils  s 
they  may  have  personal  experience  with  them,  as  a basis  for  knowledg 
of  savings  in  time  and  energy. 

3.  Personal  Responsibility  for  Fostering  International  Understanding 

a.  Using  leisure  time  to  write  to  friends  across  the  oceans 

b.  Cooperation  in  clothing  and  food  drives  for  foreign  countries 

c.  Study  of  costumes,  foods,  and  customs  of  foreign  countries 

d.  Travel  and  seeing  movies  of  other  countries 

These  are  taught  indirectly  in  community  relations  units  and  in  var 
ous  units  relating  to  clothing  and  foods. 

4.  Understanding  Physical  Plienojnena  and  Their  Social  Implications 

a.  Study  and  discussions  of  inventions  and  their  results 

b.  Effect  of  “new  things”  on  the  family  in  a home 

These  are  taught  best  as  a short  unit  on  modern  household  equipmen 
showing  how  it  has  changed  family  living. 

5.  Ujiderstajiding  ideas  of  others  cmd  expressi?ig  one’s  own 

a.  Expressing  spiritual  and  emotional  impulses 

b.  Talks  by  members  of  racial  and  religious  groups  in  the  commi 
nity 

These  can  be  used  in  any  type  of  unit  where  open  discussion  is  pra 
ticed.  Discussion  of  teen-age  problems  is  an  ideal  way  to  make  pupi 
feel  free  to  express  themselves  and  to  understand  others. 

6.  Attaining  a Satisfactory  Adjustment 

a.  Learning  to  adapt  oneself  to  new  things— such  as  equipment  an 
conveniences 

b.  Acquiring  attitudes  favorable  to  satisfactory  emotional  and  sod; 
patterns  of  action  taught  in  home  management  and  family  r 
lations  units 
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7.  Good  Health  Habits  or  Behaviors 

a.  Effect  of  food  on  physical  condition;  good  nutrition 

b.  Good  grooming,  including  hair,  make-up,  nails 

c.  Home  care  of  the  sick 

d.  Housing 

These  are  taught  as  nutrition  implications  in  foods  units,  as  a part  of 
personal  grooming  and  self-improvement  units,  as  well  as  in  home  nurs- 
ing and  housing  units.  The  importance  of  proper  health  practices  is 
one  of  the  basic  principles  emphasized  in  homemaking  education.  It  is 
brought  out  in  planning  and  preparing  of  nutritious  meals;  in  the  selec- 
tion and  construction  of  clothing,  stressing  the  effect  on  the  well-being 
of  the  body;  in  first  aid,  accident  prevention,  relation  of  cleanliness  to 
health,  as  well  as  in  care  and  feeding  of  the  sick;  in  child  care  and  feed- 
ing; in  planning  and  arranging  homes  to  include  proper  ventilation  and 
lighting  as  well  as  avoiding  home  hazards. 

Most  girls  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  are  very  much  interested  in 
their  own  personal  appearance.  Good  health  habits  in  connection  with 
their  appearance  are  taught.  They  are  taught  by  lecture,  pictures,  dis- 
cussion, and  pamphlets  that  good  health  habits  help  to  make  better  skin, 
more  attractive  hair,  and  better  posture.  Good  health  habits  are  empha- 
sized by  the  use  of  a movie  on  good  grooming  and  by  having  a beaut) 
specialist  come  in  to  talk  and  demonstrate  to  the  girls.  Sometimes  the 
junior  high  school  girls  practice  good  habits  of  posture  by  learning  to 
walk  correctly.  Pupils  having  posture  faults  are  shown  how  to  correct 
them. 

In  food  classes  girls  keep  accurate  records  of  the  meals  they  eat,  check- 
ing to  see  that  they  get  the  right  foods.  These  are  checked  with  the  chart 
showing  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Groups.  In  school  they  study  about  poor 
food  habits  and  see  pictures  of  the  results. 

8.  Enjoyment  of  Literature,  Art,  Music 

a.  Book  selection 

b.  Music  appreciation 

c.  Course  on  art  and  artists 

d.  Costumes  suitable  for  operettas 

Enjoyment  of  all  forms  of  beauty,  especially  those  of  art,  can  be  taught 
through  units,  such  as  “Using  Leisure  Time  Profitably”  and  “Family  Liv- 
ing.” Beauty  in  art  and  color  can  be  taught  in  clothing  selection  units; 
in  textile  units;  in  related  arts,  such  as  jewelry  handicraft,  home  decora- 
tion, furniture  and  table  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  food  selection  and 
garnishing. 
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9.  Choice  of  Vocation 

a.  Development  of  hobbies  and  use  of  leisure  time 

b.  Courses  in  foods,  clothing,  home  management  and  decoratio 
sometimes  lead  into  permanent  positions,  such  as 

Dressmaking,  selling,  and  fashion-designing 

Tailoring 

Millinery 

Dietetics  and  hospital  administration 
Tearoom  and  restaurant  management 
Hotel  and  school  lunch  management 
Experimental  work  in  foods  and  appliances 
Demonstration  work  for  commercial  firms 
Foods  technology  and  inspection 
Interior  decorating 
Journalism  and  radio  work 

Choice  of  a vocation  can  be  taught  indirectly  by  showing  pupils  th 
wide  field  open  to  them  through  homemaking  and  related  fields.  Tf 
informal  atmosphere  which  generally  prevails  in  such  a situation  ait 
the  teacher  because  she  is  in  a position  to  discuss  vocations  with  tf 
pupils.  Pupils  often  ask  questions  about  vocations  in  discussions  in  sue 
classes  as  foods,  grooming,  sewing,  and  family  relations.  This  indirei 
guidance  is  valuable  even  though  no  organized  course  is  set  up.  Talent 
aptitudes,  and  interests  show  up  and  can  be  carried  over  into  wor 
which  the  girl  may  follow  as  a vocation.  In  all  homemaking  class( 
from  seventh  to  twelfth  grades,  girls  are  given  experiences  which  hel 
them  to  decide  the  type  of  employment  they  wish  to  choose  for  the 
life  work.  In  sewing  classes,  they  plan  wardrobes  and  make  clothini 
They  learn  by  pictures,  lectures,  movies,  and  by  really  trying  for  then 
selves  colors,  clothes,  and  accessories  best  suited  to  their  type.  Froi 
these  experiences  they  soon  realize  whether  they  are  interested  in  work  i 
costume-designing  or  sewing.  In  connection  with  sewing,  style  shows  ai 
held  in  which  girls  get  actual  experience  as  models.  In  foods  classes,  tl 
girls  get  experience  in  cooking,  buying,  planning  meals,  serving  meal 
and  acting  as  hostesses  for  entertaining.  These  experiences  help  tl 
girls  to  determine  whether  they  are  interested  in  employment  as 
waitress,  hostess,  dietitian,  homemaking  teacher,  or  in  merchandising.  I 
grooming  they  get  experience  working  with  other  girls’  hair,  manicurini 
and  other  beauty  culture  work.  Other  courses,  such  as  home  decoratini 
child  care,  family  relationships,  give  them  some  realization  of  what  hon 
decoration,  child  care,  or  social  service  work  might  be  like.  A homemal 
ing  course  stresses  through  all  its  phases  the  importance  of  the  hom 
maker,  showing  values  and  satisfactions  to  be  gained,  so  that  the  pup 
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may  understand  homemaking  as  the  all  important  career,  a career  in 
which  she  can  make  a great  contribution  to  democracy. 

The  homemaking  teacher  can  help  the  pupil  make  a wise  choice  of 
vocation  by 

1.  Helping  the  girl  to  see  her  abilities  and  needs  in  relation  to  the 
deeper  values  of  life 

2.  Giving  guidance  through  applied  psychology  according  to  indi- 
vidual differences 

3.  Encouraging  investigation  as  to  advantages  and  disadvantages  ot  a 
vocation,  through  personal  contacts  and  reading  from  many  sources, 
especially  through  good  use  of  the  school  library 

4.  A survey  of  the  work  possibilities  in  the  girls’  home  community, 
showing  the  number  of  people  employed 

5.  Working  closely  with  the  other  departments  in  the  high  school  so 
that  the  pupils  can  see  correlations  in  their  work 

10.  Practice  of  Critical  Thinking 

a.  Choosing  patterns,  styles 

b.  Choice  of  foods  according  to  quality  and  price 

c.  Table  decorations  and  color  combinations 

d.  Home  furnishing 

e.  Plans  for  homes 

f.  Budgeting  and  money  management,  taught  in  home  manage- 
ment and  family  relations  courses 

The  pupils  are  given  hypothetical  family  situations  to  discuss,  or  prob- 
lems to  solve.  This  type  of  training  helps  the  pupils  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  things  out  carefully.  Homemaking  can  be  mentally  stimulat- 
ing because  it  deals  with  real  situations  and  involves  solving  problems 
that  make  a difference  to  people  in  their  living  and  that  demand  thought 
in  solving. 

1 1.  Acquiring  Attitudes  for  Family  Life 

a.  Personality 

b.  Relationship  of  members  of  family  to  one  another 

c.  Place  of  parents  in  the  home 

d.  Cooperation  of  each  member 

e.  Appreciation  of  family  members 

f.  Understanding  of  the  responsibility  of  family  members  for  good 
community  standards 

These  are  among  the  most  important  phases  of  homemaking  training. 
They  are  emphasized  not  only  in  subject  matter  but  in  actual  practice. 
The  classes,  working  as  family  groups  in  their  laboratory  work  and  in 
discussion  groups,  attempt  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  as  they  woidd 
arise  in  actual  families. 
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Family  living,  blended  with  the  ability  to  get  along  with  other  people 
is  emphasized.  The  adjusted  family  member  displays  sympathetic  under 
standing  and  patient  tolerance.  Classes  are  conducted  in  a democratic 
manner  by  having  each  girl  assume  given  responsibilities  on  various  days 
in  addition  to  the  lesson  or  work  of  the  day.  In  this  way  pupils  not  onh 
learn  to  work  for  themselves  but  for  each  other. 

Attitudes  are  built  over  a long  period  of  time  and  change  very  slowly 
From  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  grade  the  pupils  are  brought  intc 
contact  with  the  best  of  contemporary  thought  as  to  principles  guiding 
successful  family  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  this  experience  the 
pupil  will  acquire  understanding  and  attitudes  that  will  produce  more 
worthy  home  membership  and  later  more  desirable  homes  for  t 
democracy. 

12.  Habits  of  Good  Fellowship  and  Cooperation 

a.  Ability  to  work  with  others  in  “give  and  take” 

b.  Cooperating  with  family  members,  classmates,  friends,  relatives 

c.  Making  Irienels 

d.  Developing  leadership  without  dictatorship 

Due  to  the  informality  of  homemaking  classes,  there  is  everyday  prac 
tice  of  these  behaviors.  More  dehnite  examples  can  be  found  in  unit; 
where  one  group  entertains  another  family  or  group  on  special  occasions 
such  as  a Christmas  Tea,  an  Easter  Party,  and  an  End  of  the  Year  Picnic 

In  homemaking,  good  fellowship  and  cooperation  are  necessary  to  ob 
tain  good  results.  In  every  course  in  homemaking,  girls  are  required  tc 
work  together. 

In  foods  units,  the  girls  are  divided  into  groups.  These  groups  worl 
together  to  prepare  meals  and  keep  their  kitchens  clean  and  neat.  Before 
they  can  prepare  meals,  they  must  plan  together  what  they  will  serve  ir 
their  meal.  This  takes  cooperation  and  good  fellowship  because  there  are 
foods  which  some  girls  elo  not  like  to  eat  and  limited  equipment  must 
be  shared. 

13.  Respect  for  the  Rights  of  Others 

a.  Codes  of  behavior 

b.  Laws  and  regulations  for  school  and  community 

c.  Democratic  relationships 

The  time  the  girls  are  working  in  family  groups  contributes  directh 
to  learnings  in  this  field.  They  plan  their  own  working  schedule  anc 
just  as  in  an  actual  family,  they  must  practice  respect  for  others’  right; 
in  order  to  get  along  in  the  group.  The  use  of  equipment  emphasizes  thi' 
behavior  attitude.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  one  of  the  basic^ 
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inherent  qualities  of  successful  family  living.  It  might  be  thought  of  as 
a catalytic  agent  without  which  the  inter-reactions  of  successful  family 
living  would  be  impossible.  By  continually  drawing  attention  through 
each  lesson  to  ways  their  acts  affect  the  rights  of  others,  students  can 
slowly  be  brought  to  consider  and  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Ethical 
principles  that  involve  anything  other  than  the  egotistical  “I”  are  not 
readily  understood  or  put  into  practice. 

In  a democracy  we  do  not  live  unto  ourselves  alone,  but  need  to  de- 
velop a social  consciousness  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  justice  and  brother- 
hood. The  pupil  must  come  to  know  that  he  has  certain  responsibilities 
toward  his  group  and  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts.  This  is  appli- 
cable in  the  laboratory  group  work  by  holding  each  member  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  group  and  not  allowing  a group  member  to 
“pass  the  buck.”  Through  discussion,  understandings  are  developed  as 
to  the  individual’s  obligations  to  his  community. 

H.  Adjusting  Personal  Behavior  to  Law 

a.  Respecting  the  rights  of  others 

b.  Appreciation  of  the  need  for  laws  governing  personal  comfort 
and  safety 

These  can  be  taught  as  incidental  to  regular  work  by  setting  up  stand- 
ards for  work  and  requirements  for  behavior  in  the  classroom  which  are 
practical  and  can  be  adhered  to  and  enforced. 

In  the  foods  and  sewing  rooms  of  most  schools,  certain  laws  arc  formu- 
lated which  each  girl  is  expected  to  obey: 

a.  Equipment  must  be  put  back  in  jjlace. 

b.  Equipment  must  be  kept  clean. 

c.  Girls  must  respect  the  property  of  others,  including  school  equip- 
ment. 

These  are  taught  by  insisting  that  each  girl  do  her  household  duty 
each  laboratory  period.  Each  period  there  is  an  inspection. 

The  girls  learn  by  experience  that  those  groups  using  the  best  methods 
and  cooperating  best  usually  finish  first  and  often  have  the  best  results. 

Thus  we  strive  in  our  homemaking  courses  to  develop  citizenship  edu- 
cation, principles,  meanings,  obligations,  and  duties  of  American  citizens 
by  means  of  discussions,  projects,  unit  assignments,  laboratory  proce- 
dures—all  based  on  individual  and  group  activity.  The  principles  which 
guide  the  organization  of  courses  to  teach  these  behaviors  are  mainly 
those  applied  to  planning  all  homemaking  units.  The  teacher  should  act 
as  a guide  to  help  pupils  understand.  Discussion  lessons  must  be  care- 
fully planned  and  carried  out.  The  pupils  should  have  a part  in  plan- 
ning the  course  so  that  their  needs,  as  they  see  them,  may  be  met. 
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Individuals  approach  satisfactory  adjustment  when  they  are  able  t( 
live  harmoniously  in  their  home  and  community  environment.  Th( 
more  the  girl  understands  the  forces  inherent  within  herself  and  her  hom< 
for  attaining  the  satisfactory  life,  the  better  able  she  will  be  to  make  hei 
environment  a fit  place  for  all  to  live.  The  girls  in  school  now  will  b( 
the  homemakers  a few  years  hence;  on  their  adjustment  will  rest  the  sta 
bility  of  the  basic  unit  of  democracy,  the  family.  Since  girls  make  u{ 
only  half  of  the  home  situation,  the  community  is  not  meeting  the  obli 
gations  of  a democratic  society  if  it  does  not  provide  opportunities  foi 
boys  in  family  life  education.  The  boy,  as  well  as  the  girl,  must  find  satis 
factory  adjustment  in  environment. 

15.  Understanding  the  Principles  and  Ideals  of  Our  Government  anc 
the  Function  and  Place  of  Federal,  State  and  Local  Government 
Systems  Can  Be  Taught  Incidentally  as  a Background  for  Commit 
nity  Relationships 

As  citizens,  our  job  is  to  develop  those  qualities  which  make  ours  t 
better  democracy.  Through  democratic  action  we  can  so  strengthen  and 
improve  our  democracy  that  others  will  want  to  follow  the  same  way  ol 
life. 

16.  The  Economic  System  Functioning  under  the  American  Form  o] 
Government 

a.  Budgeting 

b.  Planning  of  time  and  space 

c.  Systematic  methods  of  working  in  the  home 

d.  Saving  money  and  time 

These  can  be  taught  by  showing  the  effect  of  the  economic  system  on 
costs  and  procedures  in  homemaking.  Women  do  most  of  the  buying  of 
ordinary  consumer  goods  and  control  nearly  all  the  remainder.  Prices 
depend  upon  supply  and  demand  and  it  is  women  who  control  the  de- 
mand. Homemaking  can  guide  the  demands  that  women  will  make,  and 
hence  have  a far-reaching  effect  on  the  economic  life  of  a democracy. 
Saving  time  and  doing  work  well  in  the  shortest  possible  time  should  be 
emphasized. 


PRACTICES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

Pupil  satisfaction  as  an  outcome  of  a unit  is  shown  by  the  following 
voluntary  testimonials  from  an  eleventh-grad^  homemaking  pupil  and 
from  a boy  enrolled  in  a homemaking  course. 
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1 

WHAT  HOME  ECONOMICS  MEANS  TO  ME 
(Written  by  an  eleventh-grade  girl) 

“I  was  very  pleased  last  September  when  1 learned  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a Home  Economics  Class.  When  we  began  canning,  I waited  for 
my  chance  to  help  with  anything  I could;  and  I learned  a great  deal  as 
we  canned.  I am  sure  I shall  be  a great  help  to  my  mother  during  can- 
ning season  and  to  myself  if  and  when  I set  up  housekeeping.  I am 
sorry  that  we  could  not  can  more  than  we  did.  I do  not  care  particularly 
for  jelly,  and  I did  not,  therefore,  like  jelly-making  as  much  as  canning. 
When  we  made  soap,  I was  eager  to  see  how  it  would  be  when  it  was 
ready  to  be  used;  and  this  information  has  been  very  useful  to  us  during 
the  last  year. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  I enjoyed  anything  in  my  previous  classes  as 
much  as  I did  the  classes  where  we  were  preparing  different  varieties  of 
foods  and  meals.  I am  very  happy  that  we  had  so  few  failures  and  so 
many  successes.  The  samj^les  we  received  from  the  foods  we  made  were 
delicious.  I shall  always  remember  our  candy  making.  My  family  was 
overjoyed  at  the  box  I brought  home,  and  they  were  delighted  at  the 
fudge  that  I later  made  at  home;  the  texture  was  so  smooth  and  grand 
that  everyone  raved  and  asked  for  more. 

“Sewing  was  the  one  thing  I did  not  like  very  well.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I thoroughly  disliked  it;  however,  I was  very  glad  that  my  pajamas 
turned  out  so  well,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  way  we  sang  as  we 
waited  for  the  machines. 

“Our  course  on  sex  was  a very  vital  and  timely  subject.  I am  sure  we 
all  benefited  from  this  course  more  than  from  any  other.  We  have  gone 
into  things  which  I would  be  hesitant  to  ask  my  parents  about.  I think 
every  school  should  have  a special  course  on  it.  It  makes  better  women 
out  of  us,  and  it  raises  the  moral  standing  of  us  Americans.  I feel  that 
we  have  gained  a great  deal  from  this  course. 

“Baby  care  made  me  feel  very  tender  as  we  looked  at  those  little  gar- 
ments. I suppose  it  aroused  the  motherly  instinct  that  is  within  all  girls 
and  women.  I have  really  gained  a great  deal  from  this  course  also.  Be- 
fore we  studied  this,  I was  even  afraid  to  pick  up  an  infant,  because  I 
was  afraid  I might  harm  it;  but  now  that  I know  its  weak  spots,  I would 
love  to  take  care  of  a baby  without  fear  that  I might  hurt  it. 

“I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  sum  up  my  feelings  on  this  subject.  I 
only  know  that  some  of  my  most  treasured  moments  have  taken  place 
in  Home  Economics  Class  during  my  junior  year.  I have  gained  untold 
knowledge  from  this  course,  and  I am  looking  forward  to  next  year’s 
course.  The  trips  we  have  taken  have  been  so  very  much  fun  and  such 
a grand  way  to  learn. 

“Related  Art  has  been  a very  different  course  from  those  which  I have 
been  accustomed  to  taking,  but  I have  gained  tremendously  from  it.  1 
have  learned  what  articles  are  in  good  taste  and  which  are  in  extremely 
bad  taste;  I have  realized  what  clothes  would  look  best  on  me. 
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“The  articles  which  we  made  in  Related  Art  will  be  well  cherished 
My  mother  is  very  pleased  with  the  picture  I made.  My  Indian  holds  : 
very  honorable  place  on  top  of  our  piano,  and  the  waste  basket  I mad^ 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  my  bedroom.  While  I did  not  car^ 
especially  for  this  course,  I feel  that  I have  learned  something  importan 
and  useful;  I notice  things  more  now.  I am  more  conscious  of  colors 
I know  what  is  essential  to  make  a room  look  pleasing. 

“In  short,  I know  that  what  I learned  in  Related  Art  class  shall  be  : 
great  help  to  me  as  years  go  by.” 


2 

BOYS  WANT  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

(Written  by  a twelfth-grade  boy) 

“Home  Economics  teaches  us  respect  for  the  duties  and  various  art 
and  skills  that  are  requisite  in  successful  homemaking.  We  cook  anc 
bake  and  learn  the  other  methods  commonly  employed  to  render  food 
stuffs  edible  and  palatable.  In  this  connection,  we  learn  the  intricacie 
of  nutrition  and  how  to  balance  diet  for  healthful  living.  We  mak( 
aprons,  the  work  being  done  individually  by  the  members  of  the  class 
We  take  field  trips  to  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  Home  Eco 
nomics,  after  which  we  discuss  all  the  phases  of  the  work  and  how  th< 
trip  could  have  been  imjaroved.  Altogether,  it  is  that  happy  medium  o 
work  combined  with  fun  that  makes  Home  Economics  rank  high  on  m^ 
list  of  favorite  sulijccts.” 

This  boy  was  the  member  of  a homeroom  group  of  boys  requesting 
work  in  homemaking.  The  course  was  provided  the  following  year  tc 
prepare  the  boys  better  to  live  with  their  families,  to  prepare  them  foi 
their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  homes  which  they  will  establisl 
eventually,  and  to  prepare  them  for  world  citizenship.  The  course 
included: 

1 . Rules  ot  the  game 

2.  Clothing— selection,  care  of,  anti 
grooming 

3.  Selection  and  preparation  of  food 

4.  Home  care  of  the  sick 

~>.  Understanding  ourselves— our  physi- 
cal, mental  and  emotional  makeup 

3 

A RADIO  PROGRAM 

rite  Home  Economics  Department  of  an  Adams  County  school  pre 
sentcd  the  following  radio  program: 


6.  Getting  along  with  others 

7.  After  high  school 

8.  Spending  our  money 

9.  The  house  we  live  in 

10.  When  I marry 

11.  We  and  our  neighbors 
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Announcer: 


l.uc\: 
A lice: 

L ucy : 
Alice: 
L ucy : 
lane: 


Alice: 

Jane: 


Lucy: 

lane: 

Alice: 

lane: 


l.ucy: 

lane: 


Alice: 

Lucy: 

Jane: 

Lucy: 

Jane: 


I HE  NEW  LOOK 

The  program  today  entitled  “The  New  Look"  is  presented  by  students  of 
the  Vocational  Elome  Economics  Department. 

(The  song  “The  New  Look”  is  played  as  background  music  as  the  .An 
nouncer  continues.) 

The  scene  is  set  in  the  corner  drug  store  earlv  in  the  afternoon  in  mid- 
Julv.  We  find  the  girls,  Jane  played  by  Lois  Kane.  Lucy  played  by  Ilene 
Wadner,  and  .Alice  plaved  by  Dolores  Kapp,  discussing  their  vacation  and 
of  course  that  one  topic  so  familiar  and  interesting  to  teen-agers— fashion. 
Let’s  drop  in  for  a coke  and  hear  what  the  girls  are  saving. 

Gee,  summer  is  half  gone  and  school  will  be  coming  around  before  we 
get  all  our  wonderful  vacation  plans  carried  out. 

I’ve  been  working  on  that  tan  I promised  myself  l)ut  I haven't  got 
too  far.  I guess  we  should  have  got  jobs  in  the  orchards  to  make  it 
easier  to  get  the  tan  and  earn  some  spending  money  at  the  same  time. 
AVe’re  planning  to  go  to  the  seashore  for  a week,  so  maybe  I’ll  get  a tan 
yet. 

Here  comes  Jane.  She  seems  to  have  managed  to  do  better  than  we  did. 
Let’s  ask  her  how  she’s  spending  the  summer. 

Hi,  Jane.  Come  and  have  a coke.  AVe  want  to  know  how  you  were  able 
to  get  such  a lovely  tan. 

Oh,  that  was  quite  simple.  I’ve  iteen  spending  a lot  of  time  during  the 
warm  afternoons  working  in  the  garden  and  fixing  flower  beds.  It’s  fun 
and  not  verv  difficult  to  get  a tan  that  wav. 

Then  you  aren’t  tvorking  away  from  home  this  summer? 

No.  Mother  decided  I could  use  a rest  and  at  the  same  time  help  her 
to  do  the  things  around  home  that  she  would  have  had  to  do  alone. 
AV'e’ve  been  ver)’  busy  giving  evervthing  the  new  look. 

AV’hat  did  you  do?  AVe’d  be  delighted  to  hear  about  your  work. 

AV’ell,  we’ve  been  making  dresses,  skirts,  sheer  blouses,  and  new  draperies, 
lamp  shades,  and  what-not  shelves  for  my  room. 

That  sounds  like  cptite  a busv  schedule. 

AA’ell,  Mom  has  been  very  anxious  for  me  to  fix  up  my  room  ever  since 
she  finished  the  spring  housecleaning.  It  seemed  like  an  awful  lot  of 
work  but  instead  it  has  been  lots  of  fun.  AA'e’ve  been  using  some  of  the 
things  that  onlv  took  up  space  and  according  to  everyone  shoidd  have 
been  thrown  away  years  ago. 

AVe  have  things  that  answer  to  that  description  too,  ljut  where  did  vou 
start? 

AVe  had  some  old  picture  frames  that  weren’t  used  any  more  and  were 
collecting  dust  in  the  attic,  so  I cut  a piece  of  heavy  cardboard  to  fit  and 
covered  it  with  some  plain  material.  Then  I put  it  into  a frame  and  hung 
it  on  the  wall  to  use  as  a bulletin  board  for  mv  pictures  of  the  gang  and 
the  other  souvenirs  that  were  hanging  around  my  room.  You  can’t 
imagine  how  nice  it  looks  and  how  much  easier  it  is  to  keep  the  room 
looking  orderly. 

That  gives  me  an  idea.  If  I'd  do  that  with  one  of  the  old  picture  frames 
we  have,  I wouldn’t  get  scolded  for  ptitting  thumb  tacks  and  scotch  tape 
on  the  walls  or  furniture.  Mother  would  appreciate  that.  I’m  sure. 

AVTat  else  did  you  do  to  the  room? 

AA’e  made  draperies  for  the  windows  out  of  some  prettv  flowered  feed 
bags  that  didn’t  cost  too  much. 

That  would  improve  my  room  too;  I think  1 could  get  enough  material  to 
make  draperies  for  my  room.  If  the  colors  weren’t  too  dark  they  would 
give  me  more  light. 

You  could  probably  fix  up  your  lamp  shades  the  wa\  I did  mine. 
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What  did  you  do? 

I cut  some  bleached  muslin  to  ht  the  old  shades,  hemmed  the  top  anc 
bottom.  Then  we  bought  some  inexpensive  ruffling  and  stitched  five  row 
around  each  one.  They  can  be  slipped  on  and  off  without  any  trouble 
and  it’s  easy  to  wash  and  iron  them. 

Couldn’t  you  make  the  underpart  of  a different  color? 

If  the  color  isn’t  too  dark  it  would  work  nicely,  but  if  it’s  too  dark  yoi 
wouldn’t  get  much  light. 

What  did  you  do  with  your  collection  of  small  animals,  Jane? 

I found  some  cutlery  boxes  that  weren’t  in  use  and,  with  a coat  of  whit 
enamel  and  some  of  that  pretty  plastic  ruffling  around  the  edge,  the 
make  pretty  shelves  for  my  collection. 

They’d  look  like  shadow  boxes  wouldn’t  they? 

Maybe  we  could  make  some  and  earn  some  money  to  spend  on  our  vaca 
tion  or  buy  some  new  clothes  with  the  new  look. 

I suppose  that  both  of  you  have  your  summer  outfits. 

I’d  like  one  of  these  very  pretty  ballerina  skirts  that  swirl  so  gracefull 
and  flatteringly  around  the  hips  and  give  that  oh,  so  thin  waist  line. 

And  those  sheer  cool  Gibson  Girl  l)louses  that  make  summer  weather  seer 
so  cool. 

Mother  and  I each  made  an  outfit  so  we’d  be  in  style,  and  they  weren 
very  expensive.  We  made  the  skirts  without  a pattern,  like  those  we  mad 
in  class.  Then  we  made  petticoats  to  wear  with  them. 

I’ve  been  wanting  one  of  those  new  wicker-basket  bags.  Have  you  see 
them? 

I saw  two  different  kinds,  Init  the  one  I’d  like  to  have  is  the  kind  wit 

the  material  sewed  to  the  top  that  fastens  with  a draw  string.  It  woid 

make  a nice  beach  bag  if  it  were  the  same  color  as  your  bathing  suit. 

Those  ruffled  bathing  suits  that  are  shown  this  year  are  very  pretty.  The 
are  so  young-looking. 

Most  of  them  are  rather  colorftd. 

When  you  wear  one  of  them  to  the  beach  you  have  to  be  prepared  fc 
the  sun.  Take  plenty  of  sun  oil  and  creams  along  to  keep  from  burninj 

You  could  take  all  of  those  things  in  that  new  wicker  bag  you  were  wan 
ing.  It  will  stand  a lot  of  hard  wear  and  won’t  be  ruined  if  it  gets  a littl 
damp. 

This  is  a grand  summer  for  teen-agers.  We  can  have  plenty  of  style  wit 

lots  of  accessories  to  give  our  imagination  full  swing,  and  we  still  hat 

those  old  stand-bys,  the  denim  jeans  to  wear  for  active  sports. 

I almost  forgot  I promised  to  make  one  of  those  new  cakes  for  mother 
bridge  club  this  evening.  I’m  going  to  have  to  hurry  or  it  won’t  be  oi 
of  the  oven  in  time. 

Let’s  go  with  her,  so  we  can  learn  how  she  makes  all  of  those  wonderfi 
things  to  eat.  You  won’t  mind  if  we  watch  you,  will  you,  Jane? 

Come  along.  It  won’t  take  very  long,  and  then  I’ll  be  able  to  show  yo 
my  room  and  the  clothes  we  made. 

ncer:  The  girls  are  hurrying  home  to  watch  Jane  show  off  her  culinary  skill  an 
her  newly  decorated  room  with  its  draperies,  shadow  box,  what-not  shelve 
its  bulletin  board,  and  newlv  decorated  lamp  shades. 

('Theme  Song:  Sung  by  the  girls.)  The  theme  song  “The  New  Look”  w: 
played  by  Anne  Guise,  and  sung  by  Betty  Unger,  Dolores  Kapp,  Ilei 
Wagner,  Lois  Kane,  and  your  student  announcer,  Janet  Delap. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS 

OF  AMERICA 

Supplementing  and  closely  related  to  citizenship  education  through 
the  homemaking  courses,  are  the  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Future  Homemakers  of  America: 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  FHA 

1.  To  promote  a growing  appreciation  of  the  joys  and  sat- 

isfaction of  homemaking 

2.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  worthy  home  member- 

ship 

3.  To  encourage  democracy  in  home  and  community  life 

4.  To  work  for  good  home  and  family  life  for  all 

5.  To  promote  international  good  will 

6.  To  foster  the  development  of  creative  leadership  in 

home  and  community  life 

7.  To  provide  wholesome  individual  and  group  recreation 

8.  To  further  interest  in  home  economics 


A YEAR’S  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  OF  THE  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS 

OF  AMERICA 

Theme:  Fulfilling  FHA  Purposes  Today  to  Aid  in  Awarding  Degrees 

of  Achievement  Tomorrow. 


Prosram  Su^sested  Activities 

O 0& 


I.  Improvement  of  Personality  and  Associations  of  High  School  Girls 

BY  Stressing 


A.  Character. 

B.  Good  grooming. 

C.  Etiquette. 

D.  Friendliness. 

E.  Service  to  others. 

F.  Willingness  to  accept  responsibility. 

G.  Leadership  ability. 

H.  Promotion  of  faith  in  God. 


1.  Study  unselfish  people  in  world  of 
today. 

2.  Demonstrate  good  grooming  tech- 
niques. 

3.  Conduct  posture  clinics. 

4.  Study  manners  for  varied  social  oc- 
casions. 

5.  Establish  “big  sister”  program  for 
new  students. 

6.  Plan  and  carry  out  chapter  and 
school  recreational  activities. 

7.  Share  among  girls  positions  of 
leadership. 

8.  Encourage  attendance  at  church  and 
religious  activities. 

9.  Study  true  significance  of  national 
holidays,  such  as  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Mother’s 
Day. 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


A. 

B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


Program 


II.  Contributions 
Cooperation  within  the  family. 

True  understanding. 

Assumption  of  responsibilities. 
Appreciation  for  good  homes. 

Proper  family  recreation. 

Respect  for  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Promotion  of  Home  and  Farm 
Safety  Week. 

Promotion  of  Highway  Safety. 


HI.  Advancement  of 

Knowledge  of  the  chapter  organiza- 
tion. 

Who’s  Who. 

a.  State  and  national  officers. 

b.  Women  who  have  made  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of 
homemaking. 

Participation  in  all  school  activities 
and  recreation. 

Publicizing  chapter  through  school 
paper  and  local  newspaper. 

Planning  definite  programs  for 
chapter  meetings. 

Organization  of  membership  drives. 


IV.  Cooperation  for 

Active  participation  in  all  school  ac- 
tivities developed. 

Value  of  scholarship  stressed. 

Specific  plan  for  improvement  of 
school  surroundings  promoted. 

Good  sportsmanship  developed. 
Loyalty  emphasized. 

Friendship  enhanced. 


Suggested  Activities 


TO  Our  Homes 

1.  Plan  discussions  of  ideal  parents. 

2.  Arrange  panel  discussion  with  par- 
ents and  children  participating  on 
“What  Parents  Expect  of  Children 
and  What  Children  Expect  of 
Parents.” 

3.  Assume  definite  responsibilities  for 
borne  management. 

4.  I’rovide  a nursery  for  children  on 
Saturday  and  special  occasions. 

5.  Make  projects  at  school  for  home. 

6.  Develop  plans  for  family  recreation 
(reading,  games,  social  events) . 

THE  FHA  Chapter 

1 . Become  familiar  with  the  constitu- 
tion, creed,  emblem,  purposes  and 
songs  of  the  FHA. 

2.  Work  to  accomplish  degrees  of 
achievement. 

3.  Use  programs  of  work  of  the  cliap 
ter,  State  and  nation. 

4.  Develop  a score  card  for  the  evalua 
tion  of  degrees. 

5.  Plan  a year-round  recreation  pro 
gram. 

6.  Exchange  meetings  with  communitv 
organizations,  such  as  women’s 
clubs  and  garden  clubs. 

7.  Develop  inter- chapter  visitation 
programs. 

8.  Organize  round-table  discussions  on 
tbe  contributions  FHA  can  make. 

9.  Rotate  chairmanship  and  assign 
committee  membership  to  all  girls 

10.  Discuss  appropriate  means  of  rais 
ing  money. 

School  Improvement 

1.  Volunteer  and  serve  on  various 
school  projects. 

2.  Present  FHA  assembly  program. 

3.  Prepare  student  handbook. 

4.  Recognize  scholastic  achievement  ol 
FHA  members. 

5.  Develop  a “clean-up”  campaign. 

6.  Promote  FHA  basketball,  volley- 
ball or  softball  teams. 

7.  Study  and  practice  good  sportsman 
ship. 

8.  Welcome  newcomers. 
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Program 

V.  Service  to 

A.  The  type  of  comniunitv  in  which 
I live. 

!1.  The  needs  and  problems  of  the 
community. 

C.  Knowledge  of  comnuinitv  history. 

D.  .\cquanitance  with  people  of  the 
community. 


VI.  Servici 

A.  Learning  Pennsylvania  tradition  and 
home  backgrounds. 

B.  Becoming  familiar  with  PennsvI- 
vania  resources. 

C.  Comparing  Pennsvlvania  with  other 
states. 

D.  Promotion  of  State  projects. 


VII.  Service 

.A.  Creation  of  good  will. 

B.  Development  and  respect  for  laws 
of  the  nation. 

C.  Improvement  of  racial  tolerance. 


VIII.  Contribution  to  the 
Establishment  of  a better  under- 
standing of  government  and  social 
customs  in  foreign  countries. 

B.  Knowledge  of  the  place  of  the 
United  Nations  in  development  of 
world  peace. 

C.  Recognition  that  peace  is  possible 
only  when  people  and  nations  work 
together  wholeheartedly  in  achiev- 
ing common  goals. 


Suggested  Activities 
THE  Community 

1.  Develop  a community  survey. 

2.  Have  representatives  of  communitv 
organizations  meet  with  chapter. 

3.  Distribute  remodeled  clothing,  re- 
vamped dolls  and  toys  to  the  needv. 

4.  Pack  baskets  for  the  needy. 

,').  Have  a scrap  paper  drive. 

ft.  Develop  a project  for  beautifving 
the  community. 

7.  Study  history  of  community. 

8.  Have  established  citizens  speak  to 
the  chapter. 

9.  Support  programs  of  community 
agencies. 

10.  Participate  in  “Teen  Canteen"  pro 
grams. 

TO  THE  State 

1.  Study  varied  nationality  groups,  folk 
lore. 

2.  Study  of  contributions  made  by 
various  groups. 

3.  Use  films  showing  Pennsyhania. 

4.  Secure  and  study  information  from 
other  states. 

5.  Establish  contacts  with  FH.A  chap- 
ters in  other  states. 

6.  Exchange  scrapbooks  with  FH.A 
chapters  in  other  states. 

7.  Contribute  to  State  fairs. 

8.  Contribute  to  State  FH.\  project, 
o THE  Nation 

1.  Participate  in  World  Christmas 
festival. 

2.  Provide  aid  to  children  of  Europe 
(CARE) . 

3.  Participate  in  panel  discussions  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  United 
States  citizens. 

4.  Plan  meetings  with  representatives 
of  different  races  and  nationalities. 

Establishment  of  Peace 

1.  Contact  foreign  consulates  for  intor 
mation. 

2.  Adopt  a foreign  home  economics 
class. 

3.  Obtain  information  from  the  United 
Nations  for  study,  discussion,  and 
report. 

4.  Use  movies  showing  life  and  cus 
toms  and  problems  in  other  coun 
tries. 
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AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  STATE  FHA  PROGRAM 

nv  THE  STUDENT  PRESIDENT 

The  program  of  work  of  an  organization,  such  as  Future  Homemakers 
of  America,  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  its  success.  Therefore,  we  ought 
all  to  be  quite  familiar  with  it.  Just  what  is  a Program  of  Work?  What 
does  it  mean  to  you!  Does  it  mean  calling  FHA  meetings,  having  a sew- 
ing circle,  fun  and  work,  or  does  it  mean  planning  the  year’s  program  so 
as  to  fulfill  your  purposes  and  do  something  worth  while  and  helpful 
for  someone  else  as  well  as  for  yourself? 

This  year,  first  of  all,  our  program  will  include  improving  YOU.  Our 
government  supports  a policy  known  as  “A  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.”  Since  our  organization,  the  Future  Home- 
makers of  America,  is  wholeheartedly  democratic,  we  too  have  a policy 
which  is  of  the  students,  by  the  students,  for  the  students.  Your  per- 
sonality and  associations  with  other  people,  your  looks  and  behavior  af- 
fect and  impress  people  around  you,  whether  they  be  your  parents,  teach- 
ers, club  friends,  or  business  associates.  Why  not  make  that  impression  a 
good  one?  Show  friendliness,  politeness,  or  helpfulness  at  home  or  in 
your  local  chapter  at  school. 

The  emblem  of  our  club  is  a house  representing  a home.  A home  that 
might  be  yours  or  mine.  What  are  we  giving  to  that  home?  What  con- 
tribution are  we  putting  into  the  house  to  make  it  more  comfortable  and 
homelike?  To  appreciate  and  cooperate  are  the  two  most  important 
things  we  can  strive  toward  doing  in  a home.  To  have  understanding  and 
to  assume  responsibilities;  not  always  wait  until  Mother  tells  us  fifteen 
times  what  to  do,  how,  and  all  the  other  details  about  it,  but  to  see  and 
have  the  initiative  or  ability  to  do  things.  Help  promote  Home  and 
Farm  Safety  as  well  as  Highway  Safety.  You  have  all  heard  talks,  seen 
movies,  and  read  pamphlets  on  safety  at  school  or  at  other  local  centers. 
When  you  are  at  home,  tell  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  haz- 
ards, let  them  know  you’re  up  to  date  with  your  data. 

Improve  yourself,  contribute  to  your  home  life,  and  do  what  you  can  to 
advance  in  your  local  chapter.  You  should  first  know  how  your  chapter 
organized,  how  it  became  the:  Future  Homemakers  of  America.  Know 
your  creed  and  purposes  and  be  familiar  with  the  Constitution.  Plan 
definite  programs  for  chapter  meetings,  try  to  increase  your  membership, 
work  for  greater  degrees  of  achievement,  for  the  chapter  and  yourself. 
Know  who  your  State  and  national  officers  are  and  how  they  can  assist 
your  local  chapter.  Publicize  FHA  in  your  town  or  community  and  ex- 
change meetings  with  some  community  women’s  club  or  other  organiza- 
tions. Use  the  program  of  work,  both  State  and  national,  when  planning 
your  year’s  activities.  Be  able  to  speak  freely  when  asked  questions  about 
the  purpose  of  FHA  and  contributions  it  is  making  to  the  world. 

Cooperate  for  school  improvement  by  active  participation  in  all  school 
activities  planned.  Have  good  sportsmanship  whether  at  a football  game 
or  when  you  lose  an  election.  You  should  keep  in  practice.  Remember  a 
wood  loser  is  better  than  a poor  winner.  Be  loyal  and  friendly  at  all 
times.  Welcome  newcomers  to  your  school  and  local  chapter. 
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After  you  have  tried  to  better  or  improve  your  school,  you  should  give 
some  service  to  your  community.  Study  the  type  ol  community  in  which 
you  live.  Take  the  needs  and  problems  of  your  community  to  your 
FHA  chapter.  Use  it  as  a welfare  or  work  project  by  distributing  re- 
modeled clothing,  toys,  and  fruit  baskets.  Become  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  your  town  or  village. 

Being  able  to  help  or  better  your  community  should  inspire  you  to 
achieve.  You  should  be  thinking  how  to  be  of  service  to  your  State  and 
nation.  Local  chapters  or  individual  school  groups  of  three  or  four  girls 
could  study  the  different  nationalities,  their  customs,  including  dress,  re- 
ligion, actions,  hobbies  and  the  like.  Be  familiar  with  the  service  others 
have  given  to  the  State,  so  as  to  have  a clear  picture  of  your  State  and 
its  pioneers  in  all  fields  of  work.  Establish  friendly  relationships  with 
FHA  chapters  in  other  states.  Take  the  FHA  to  your  State  fair.  Have 
a booth  explaining  it,  and  for  added  publicity  hand  out  printed 
pamphlets  on  FHA.  Each  chapter  is  encouraged  to  help  promote  State 
FHA  projects. 

Now  if  we  turn  our  spotlight  again  we  see  world  affairs.  Let  us  high- 
light our  nation  first.  The  creating  of  good  will  is  the  most  essential  need 
in  the  world  today.  Think  of  all  the  problems  we  have  in  our  nation 
and  in  other  nations  that  directly  affect  us.  How  much  service  we  can 
give  by  taking  some  of  the  load  upon  ourselves,  as  a prospering  organiza- 
tion. Providing  needed  aid  to  the  hungry  peoples  of  Europe  through 
CARE,  would  be  a very  worth-while  project  for  a local  chapter.  As 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  we  ought  to  strive  toward  racial  toler- 
ance, for  we  are  the  builders  of  homes,  homes  for  America’s  future,  homes 
where  everything  shall  be  good  and  fair.  Hence,  we  must  be  tolerant  to 
all  races,  creeds,  and  colors,  for  man’s  worth  depends  not  on  his  color  or 
race,  but  on  the  deeds  he  performs. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least,  we  want  to  realize  the  contribution  we 
have  to  make  toward  establishing  a permanent  peace  in  the  world.  Some 
ways  of  doing  this  might  include  adopting  a foreign  home  economics 
class,  corresponding  with  young  people  in  other  lands  and  above  all 
letting  them  know  we  are  interested  in  their  welfare  and  way  of  living. 
Your  chapter  might  secure  information  on  the  United  Nations  and  their 
policies  of  development  of  world  peace.  Peace  is  possible  only  when 
people  work  together  toward  common  goals  or  achievements. 
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CREED 

We  are  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

We  face  the  future  with  warm  courage, 

.\iid  high  hope. 

For  we  have  the  clear  consciousness  of  seeking 
Old  and  precious  values. 

For  we  are  the  builders  of  homes, 

Homes  for  America’s  future. 

Homes  wliere  living  will  be  the  expression  of  everything 
That  is  good  and  fair. 

Homes  where  truth  and  love  and  security  and  faith 
Will  be  realities,  not  dreams. 

We  are  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

We  face  the  future  with  warm  courage 
And  high  hope. 

From  the  Official  Guide  for  Fultire  Homemakers  of  America, 
Revised  in  1948. 


CHAPTER  XI 


BUSINESS  COURSES  AND  CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 

THE  EUNCTIONS  AND  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS  EUUCA  1 ION 

Business  education  is  both  vocational  and  social  in  nature  and 
should  deal  with  those  aspects  of  education  which  have  to  do  with 
developing  an  understanding  of  economic  life  and  a more  intelli 
gent  use  of  business  services,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  young  people 
lor  positions  in  the  business  world.  Historically,  business  education  has 
been  thought  of  as  being  almost  entirely  vocational  in  nature.  While 
this  occupational  function  must  be  the  guiding  principle,  the  school  cur- 
riculums  for  business  must  keep  in  mind  the  development  of  proper 
ideals  in  citizenship  education. 

Many  of  the  most  critical  problems  lacing  the  American  people  today 
are  economic  in  nature.  Some  of  the  people  are  economically  confusetl 
and  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  making  serious  mistakes  from  which 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  country  to  recover. 

Our  schools  must  seriously  attack  the  problem  of  introducing  economic 
understandings  and  experiences  suitable  to  children  of  every  age  level  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  curriculum.  Through  the  study  of  business,  students 
will  gain  an  awareness  of  major  socio-economic  problems  and  develop  a 
desire  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  existing  conditions.  The  major 
problems  facing  the  voter  at  election  time  are  economic  in  nature  and  require 
knowledges,  attitudes,  and  understandings  to  exercise  the  right  of  political 
citizenship. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  schools  are  to  be  rehjrmers,  or  that  the 
students  are  to  be  indoctrinated.  It  does  mean  that  the  students  in  theii 
business  training  will  be  made  aware  of  the  essential  problems  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  the  interdependency  of  each  person  upon  the  other; 
that  they  will  accept  some  responsibility  for  improving  conditions.  The 
students  who  have  achieved  this  goal  find  that  wealth  is  produced  by 
work;  that  getting  something  for  nothing  generally  results  in  someone 
getting  nothing  for  something;  that  every  dollar  s|rent  is  an  economic 
vote  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  thing  for  which  it  was  spent. 

Skill  building  in  the  business  education  field  places  emphasis  on  effi- 
cient, accurate,  and  rapid  work,  coupled  with  constant  self-evaluation 
and  a striving  for  self-improvement;  socio-economic  business  education 
places  emphasis  on  critical  thought  regarding  the  economy  of  our  times 
Irom  the  viewpoint  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  aiul  the 
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reconciliation  of  the  two  viewpoints  toward  strengthening  our  American 
structure.  Achievement  of  these  functions  and  purposes  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  the  introduction  of  new  courses.  These  objectives  can  be 
obtained  in  courses  now  organized.  It  may  mean  a realignment  of  mate- 
rials taught  in  such  courses  or  a new  emphasis. 

Attitudes  of  appreciation  and  understanding  must  be  fostered  by  definite 
provision  for  them  in  each  of  the  business  subjects.  An  intelligent,  enlightened, 
fact-finding,  fact-facing  citizenry  is  fundamental  in  a democracy.  The  business 
aspects  of  individual  living  and  of  social  living  are  so  all  pervasive,  so  inter- 
dependent, that  every  individual  in  the  democracy  must  have  formal  systematic 
training  in  the  relationships  and  uses  of  all  economic  resources.  The  way  in 
which  economic  problems  are  solved  will  affect  the  solution  of  other  pressing 
social  problems. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND  BEHAVIORS 

OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

The  understandings  and  ways  of  behavior  for  a good  citizen  as  sug- 
gested in  the  Report  on  Higher  Education  for  American  Democracy'  can 
receive  direct  contribution  from  the  business  education  curriculums  as 
follows: 

a.  Ethical  Codes  of  Behavior  Dependent  on  Democratic  /defl/5— Busi- 
ness ethics  stressed  throughout  the  curriculums  in  all  courses  can  con- 
tribute to  ethics  in  behavior.  Truth  and  integrity  are  principles  upon 
which  the  successful  business  operates.  In  the  classroom  it  is  desirable 
to  conduct  most  of  the  classes  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  business  world, 
where  the  students  are  taught  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  their  own 
in  the  business  world.  These  rights  are  the  same  which  occur  in  everyday 
living  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  easier  and  more  impersonal  to  use 
the  office  as  a background. 

b.  Participation  in  Solving  Socio-Economic  Problems— students 
leave  high  school  they  should  be  able  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  business 
activities  of  daily  living.  Everyone  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
managing  the  individual  and  family  income,  keeping  budgets,  paying 
taxes,  buying  insurance,  banking  and  investing  money,  purchasing  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  The  business  subjects  of  bookkeeping,  general  busi- 
ness training,  consumer  education,  and  business  economics  provide  this 
basic  training  for  the  students.  Typewriting  and  office  practice  classes 
may  do  work  for  community  projects,  such  as  Red  Cross,  Welfare  Fund, 
hospital  drives,  and  other  special  community  services  which  will  bring 
to  these  students  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  community. 

^ Reoort  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Hieher  Education.  December  1947.  Government 
Printing  OflSce.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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c.  Recognition  of  Interdependence  in  the  World  and  Personal  Respon- 
sibility for  Fostering  International  Understanding— Wht  problems  of  busi- 
ness today  are  world-wide  and  in  preparing  students  for  the  business 
world  the  curriculums  must  consider  the  principles  of  world  economics. 
Discussions  and  projects  in  economic  and  commercial  geography  and 
business  economics  should  aid  international  understanding  and  peace. 

d.  Understanding  the  Ideas  of  Others  and  Expressing  One’s  Own— 
Business  education  courses,  as  well  as  all  courses,  should  be  democratically 
organized  so  that  individuals  will  exchange  ideas  and  recognize  the  opin- 
ions of  one  another.  Opportunity  must  be  given  for  class  discussions  in 
which  all  students  can  participate. 

e.  Attaining  a Satisfactory  Emotional  and  Social  Adjustment— Through 
working  together  in  the  various  courses  of  business  education— bookkeep- 
ing, filing,  office  machines,  shorthand,  typewriting;  through  talks  by  busi- 
ness men  in  the  community;  through  field  trips  to  offices;  through  studies 
of  jobs— pupils  get  concepts  of  work  in  business.  Through  this  varied 
picture  they  adjust  aims  and  goals  toward  the  particular  work  for  which 
they  have  the  greatest  interest  and  aptitude.  If  one  is  in  a field  of  work 
in  which  he  is  a misfit  and  fails  as  a result,  there  are  many  accompanying 
psychological  factors  which  affect  the  individual’s  emotional  and  social 
behavior. 

f.  Maintaining  and  Improving  One’s  Health— Ind'irtcxXy  business  edu- 
cation fosters  good  health  behaviors,  both  mental  and  physical.  An  effort 
must  be  made  in  the  training  of  store  and  office  workers  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  proper  relaxation  and  exercise  after  the  day’s 
work.  Many  of  the  commercial  subjects  provide  an  opportunity  to 
emphasize  posture,  clothing,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc. 

g.  Choice  of  Socially  Useful  and  Personally  Satisfying  Vocation— It  is 
this  part  of  citizenship  education  for  which  the  business  education  pro- 
gram was  made  a part  of  education  in  the  secondary  school.  Boys  and 
girls  can  be  prepared  to  take  their  place  in  the  business  world.  Business 
education  is  in  itself  a choice  of  vocation.  To  some  it  will  prove  a step- 
ping stone  to  managerial  or  executive  positions;  to  others  it  will  be  the 
training  place  for  the  skills  that  will  earn  their  livelihood  for  most  of 
their  lives.  To  still  others  it  will  constitute  an  exploratory  or  guidance 
part  of  their  lives.  If  students  are  thoroughly  trained  and  become  suc- 
cessful at  earning  a livelihood,  the  wrong  type  of  citizenship  thinking 
and  living  will  not  have  a chance  to  infiltrate  into  the  community. 
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li.  Acquiring  Attitudes  for  Family  Life—T\\Q  economic  aspects  o£  fam- 
ily life  are  the  problems  best  solved  by  the  business  education  courses  of 
consumer  education,  general  business  training,  and  business  economics. 
Earning,  spending,  saving,  and  investing  the  family  income  must  be  the 
aim  for  almost  all  of  the  business  subjects. 

i.  Habits  of  Good  Fellowship,  Cooperation,  and  Respect  for  the  Rights 
of  Others— Ibhh  teaching  is,  and  shoidd  be,  always  apparent  in  any  class. 
In  commercial  classes,  this  attainment  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
exists,  particularly  in  office  practice  class  where  various  individual  as- 
signments recpiire  the  development  of  cooperation,  or  in  the  work  ex- 
perience programs  in  business  education. 

j.  Adfustmg  Personal  Behavior  to  Law— AW  personal  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  must  conform  to  the  general  ideas  of  the  group. 
Adherence  to  rules,  simple  or  complex,  written  or  traditional,  is  an  ad- 
justment of  personal  behavior  to  law.  The  class  in  business  law  can  con- 
tribute to  this  objective  in  citizenship  training. 

k.  The  Economic  System  Functioning  Under  the  American  Form  of 
Gonernnjent— Business  Economics  and  Business  Law  are  the  two  subjects 
in  the  business  curriculum  which  provide  the  knowledges  and  under- 
standings for  the  individual  to  respect  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  American  way  of  life.  In  the  business  economics  class  we 
can  emphasize  our  economic  system  and  its  operation  of  production,  ex- 
change, and  consumption  of  goods.  Principles  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
place  of  the  government  in  our  economic  system  have  a place  in  this 
course.  Many  of  our  political  problems  have  economic  implications,  and 
much  of  the  legislation  we  are  asked  to  judge  is  economic  in  nature;  this 
means  that  the  Business  Economics  course  is  probably  the  only  place 
where  this  type  of  citizenship  training  can  be  given. 

l.  The  Affinity  Between  the  American  Form  of  Government  and  the 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Concepts  of  the  N ation—The  student  through  the 
business  subjects  of  general  business  training,  bookkeeping,  office  prac- 
tice, business  law,  and  business  economics  will  indirectly  discover  the 
affinity  between  the  American  form  of  government  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  concepts  of  the  nation,  and  will  accordingly  realize  that  Ameri- 
can government  is  a society  wherein  free  enterprise  is  encouraged,  where 
the  individual  is  free  to  better  and  enlighten  himself  as  far  as  his  own 
limitations  will  permit,  where  it  is  assumed  that  in  promoting  his  own 
welfare  he  is  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  that  if  he  does  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  others,  there  his  rights  to  free  enterprise  end. 
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As  he  gains  an  understanding  of  business  enterprise,  he  will  be  en- 
couraged to  think  of  himself  as  a partaker  of  and  a contributor  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  business  education  pro- 
vides opportunity  to  place  uppermost  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  to 
develop  youth  as  richly  as  possible  for  life  in  a democratic  society.  It  is 
not  something  apart  from  the  other  phases  of  the  school  program,  but  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  since  making  a living  is  one  of  the  major 
aspects  of  life. 


NEED  FOR  BASIC  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  CITIZENS 

There  is  evidence  of  a need  for  some  basic  business  information  for  all 
people.  This  work  in  basic  business  education  should  contribute  to  a better 
understanding  of  our  economic  system.  .411  normal  persons,  regardless  of 
their  age,  their  occupation  or  profession,  and  their  economic  or  social  status, 
have  business  activities  to  perform.  Among  these  business  activities  are  trans- 
actions with  banks,  transactions  with  utility  companies,  equipping  a home, 
protecting  our  savings,  using  charge  accounts,  buying  on  installments  and 
for  cash,  selecting  commodities  and  services  for  purchase,  entering  into  simple 
contracts  and  agreements,  handling  negotiable  instruments,  buying  insurance 
protection,  and  numerous  other  business  activities  of  similar  nature. 

Efficient  performance  of  these  business  activities  is  dependent  upon  the 
understanding  that  a person  has  of  business  principles  and  practices. 
To  attain  competency  in  performing  these  business  activities  by  experi- 
ence alone,  as  has  been  our  practice  quite  largely  in  the  past,  is  not  only 
inefficient  but  costly  to  the  person,  to  business,  and  to  society  as  a whole. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  proper  attitudes  about  such  per- 
sistent economic  problems  as  taxes,  wages,  labor,  production,  social  secu- 
rity, advertising,  competition,  monopolies,  and  other  related  economic 
topics.  Competency  to  participate  intelligently,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally, in  the  development  of  an  improved  economic  society  should  be  the 
major  outcome.  In  a democracy  such  as  ours,  competency  to  make  intelli- 
gent decisions  about  local  as  well  as  national  economic  affairs  is  essential 
to  its  successful  existence. 


PRACTICES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUC.ATION  BY  BEkSINESS 
EDUCATIOxN  DEP.ARTMENTS 

In  the  business  education  classrooms,  the  teacher  does  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  citizenship  training  through  the  use  of  the  more  formalized 
methods  of  democratic  procedures  such  as  panel  discussions,  round  tables, 
forums,  dramatizations,  interviews;  and  outside  the  classroom  in  con- 
junction with  the  subject  matter,  there  are  field  trips  to  courts,  banks, 
etc.;  office,  store,  and  plant  visitations,  talks  by  business  men,  work  ex 
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perience  programs,  commercial  exhibits,  and  commercial  clubs.  The  final 
portion  of  this  section  contains  illustrations  of  practices  which  are  used 
in  Pennsylvania. 

1 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  CLASSES 

In  one  large  high  school,  the  office  practice  classes  have  a program  of 
cooperative  training.  Students  are  released  from  school  certain  periods 
of  the  week  to  work  for  local  business  men.  Under  the  guidance  of  a fac- 
ulty member,  all  students  make  applications  for  the  positions  and  per- 
form the  duties  assigned  to  them  just  as  any  regular  employe  would  do. 
The  aims  of  the  program  are:  (1)  to  acquire  information  concerning  a 

socially  useful  and  personally  satisfying  vocation;  (2)  to  develop  habits 
of  courtesy;  (3)  to  use  skills  on  the  job  that  were  developed  in  the 
classroom.  In  the  commercial  law  classes,  besides  emphasizing  the  legal 
principles,  consideration  is  given  to  the  local  economic  problems  so  that 
students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the  economic  importance  of 
the  community,  and  the  advantages  of  our  economic  system.  Visits  are 
made  to  the  local  county  courthouse  to  see  the  interpretation  and  opera- 
tion of  these  principles. 

2 

USE  OF  COMMITTEES 

Another  high  school  reports  that  geography,  salesmanship,  office  prac- 
tice, and  general  business  training  classes  are  formed  into  committees  to 
work  on  the  various  problems  concerning  a certain  unit  of  work  for  the 
subject.  The  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  choosing  the  phase  of  work 
in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Each  committee  investigates  its  topic 
thoroughly  and  presents  its  findings  to  the  class,  after  which  class  discus- 
sion is  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  student  leaders. 

3 

COMMERCIAL  CLUBS 

A few  of  the  present  practices  used  in  another  high  school  are:  two 
commercial  clubs,  annual  trip  to  Pittsburgh,  commercial  exhibit,  and 
stenographic  work  for  the  faculty  and  various  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  commercial  clubs  the  students  have  the  following  committees: 
Program— to  get  speakers  from  industry,  schools,  colleges,  etc.,  for  the 
meetings;  Social— to  plan  social  events  such  as  wiener  roasts,  Christmas 
party,  etc.;  Booklet— to  make  a yearbook  which  consists  of  the  club’s  ac- 
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tivities  of  the  year,  officers,  members,  etc.;  Finance— lo  plan  the  methods 
of  fund  raising,  for  instance,  bake  sales;  Pin— to  secure  pins  and  guards 
for  the  eligible  members;  Trip— to  plan  the  annual  trip;  Assembly— to 
plan  the  programs  for  our  commercial  assemblies. 

These  all  develop  self-control,  tolerance,  cooperation,  compromise, 
awareness  of  group  welfare,  sense  of  responsibility,  and  recognition  of 
(jualified  membership  and  leadership  among  students. 


4 

BANKING 

Another  reporting  high  school  teaches  the  unit  on  Banking  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  money  and  credit  to  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  There  is  class  research  and  study  made  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  State  banking  system,  and  the  banking  in  the 
community.  Field  trips  are  planned  for  visits  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
and  the  Philadelphia  Reserve  Bank.  After  the  field  trip,  discussion  is 
held  in  the  classroom  with  the  following  outcomes:  (1)  appreciation  of 

the  implications  of  scientific  discoveries  on  human  welfare,  (2)  need  to 
be  concerned  wdth  the  total  economic  picture  of  the  nation,  and  (3)  why 
we  all  have  a stake  in  the  social  welfare  of  people  around  us. 


5 

CARE  OF  EQUIPMENT,  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  AND  CONDUCT 

third  class  district  high  school  uses  the  machines  in  the  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping  rooms  to  teach  responsibility  and  care  of  equipment. 
Schedules  are  posted  in  each  room  for  the  periodic  cleaning  and  check-up 
of  these  machines.  In  this  way,  students  are  taught  to  share  responsibil- 
ity. They  must  take  time  to  exercise  care  with  equipment  they  use.  All 
the  secretarial  and  bookkeeping  work  for  the  school  cafeteria  (where  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  are  fed  daily)  is  handled  by  commercial 
students.  Programs  for  various  school  affairs,  such  as  assembly  pro- 
grams and  extracurricular  club  activities,  are  typed  and  mimeographed 
by  the  commercial  students. 

Special  instruction  is  given  in  the  classroom  relative  to  good  health 
behaviors,  such  as  care  of  the  hair,  teeth,  skin,  body,  and  hands,  as  well 
as  proper  conduct  in  the  business  world.  Current  magazine  articles  and 
the  book  “Manners  in  Business,”  help  to  clarify  the  instruction.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  organization  of  the  classroom  is  conducted  as  in  an  office 
in  business. 
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6 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

The  Commercial  Law  course  of  another  reporting  high  school  attempts 
to  develop  citizenship  training  in  all  units.  For  example,  the  unit  “Ad- 
ministration of  the  Law  Incorporating  Negligence  in  the  Use  of  Motor 
Vehicles”  is  included  in  this  report. 


A UNIT  IN  COMMERCIAL  LAW 
Administration  of  the  Law 

Incorporating  Negligence  in  the  Use  of  Motor  Vehicles 

I.  Motivation:  Accident  cases  in  the  local  newspaper,  particularly  an 

accident  involving  the  negligence  of  young  adults 

II.  Reading  assignments,  reports,  and  discussion  on  the  following: 

A.  Negligence  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  (duties,  rights,  and  lia- 
bilities of  all  parties  involved) 

B.  Courts  and  their  functions  (evolution  of  law,  systems,  and 
forms  of  law) 

C.  Bringing  an  action  (plaintiff,  defendant,  counsels,  jury,  judge, 
court  stenographer,  sheriff) 

HI.  A field  trip  to  court  to  view  an  accident  case,  preferably  one  in 

which  the  principals  are  young  adults 

A.  Visit  the  law  library  before  court  convenes 

B.  View  case  from  beginning  to  end,  as  interest  is  very  keen  here. 

(Suggest  that  young  people  try  to  come  to  their  own  decisions 
as  to  a just  verdict) 

C.  Interview  the  judge,  counsels,  and  the  court  stenographer. 
(They  are  usually  glad  to  talk  with  young  people) 

D.  Discuss  case  during  recesses  and  the  lunch  hour.  Bring  out  a 
review  of  the  facts.  Anticipate  decision. 

E.  Read  newspaper  accounts  of  the  case  and  discuss  accuracy  of 
reporting. 

IV.  Using  as  a basis  all  reading,  reports,  discussions,  and  the  field  trip, 

write  a mock  trial  to  be  presented  in  an  assembly  program 

A.  Be  sure  that  all  members  of  the  class  participate.  Members  of 
the  court  and  other  parties  involved  are  acted  by  the  pupils. 

B.  If  possible,  have  the  students  do  the  wi  i ring— guided  by  the 
teacher. 
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C^.  Before  the  trial  begins,  have  the  members  of  the  court  stand 
and  speak  briefly  on  their  qualifications,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

D.  Base  the  trial  on  an  imaginary  but  probable  accident,  involv- 
ing a collision  between  two  automobiles  at  an  intersection  near 
the  school. 

E.  Have  as  the  principals,  young  adults  from  school.  One  negli- 
gent; one  disfigured. 

F.  Make  testimony  of  witnesses  brief  but  decisive.  Present  entire 
case— including  verdict. 

Outcomes: 

A.  Knowledge  of  our  system  of  law— Understanding  of  its  great- 
ness 

B.  Knowledge  of  how  we  in  America  are  protected  through  our 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  why  we  must  always  preserve  that 
right 

C.  Realization  of  the  sad  consequences  of  negligence  in  driving 
an  automobile  and  of  the  responsibilities  of  all  automobile 
drivers  to  cooperate  for  the  safety  of  all 

D.  Realization  of  the  responsibilities  of  jury  duty  and  of  the  good 
citizenship  involved 

E.  Application  of  the  knowledge  and  service  to  the  school  through 
bringing  that  understanding  before  the  student  body  in  the  as- 
sembly program 


CHAPTER  XII 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Education  in  America  has  a responsibility  to  help  boys  and  girls 
live  effectively  in  a democratic  society.  Such  living  implies  the  full 
development  of  all  the  individual’s  potentialities— mental,  physi- 
cal, social,  emotional,  moral,  and  spiritual.  Physical  education  is  that 
area  of  education  which  deals  with  the  body  in  action  or  in  movement. 
It  contributes  to  the  complete  education  of  the  individual  through  large- 
muscle  activities  and  the  associated  personal  and  social  knowledges,  un- 
derstandings, attitudes,  and  behaviors.  Health,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, has  been  well  placed  as  the  first  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
education. 

Science,  particularly  biology  and  psychology,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  individual  is  an  entity  at  all  times,  a unique  living  organism  which 
grows  at  a velocity  and  in  a rhythm  peculiarly  its  own.  This  concept  of 
the  unity  of  the  organism  impels  teachers  to  realize  that  mind  and  body 
cannot  be  separated.  All  learning  takes  place  through  the  body  and  in 
that  sense  all  education  is  body  education.  Of  all  the  areas  of  education, 
physical  education  is  significantly  that  area  which  deals  constantly  with 
the  child  in  his  most  dynamic  learning,  for  he  moves,  sees,  feels,  and 
thinks  at  once  in  situations  of  social  and  dynamic  import.  In  this  edu- 
cative process  teachers  use  as  tools  large-muscle  experiences,  such  as  play, 
games,  rhythmics— experiences  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  biological 
and  cultural  inheritance. 

The  experiences  gained  in  solving  the  problems  involved  in  organizing  a 
free-play  period,  in  playing  a hall  game,  in  creating  a rhythmic  composition, 
in  mastering  a stunt  or  in  serving  as  a leader,  are  valuable  contributions  to  a 
well-rounded  education.  Obviously,  the  teacher  should  be  concerned  with  the 
total  learning  situation,  with  the  attitudes  of  the  children  toward  one  another, 
the  human  values  which  are  stressed,  the  kind  of  physical  environment,  the 
psychological  and  emotional  atmosphere,  and  related  factors.  These  materially 
affect  the  kind  of  learning  that  goes  on.  Feelings  of  well-being,  enjoyment 
of  activity  for  itself,  the  sense  of  movement  as  an  art,  the  maintenance  of 
rhythm  of  activity  and  rest,  the  fun  in  play  that  is  shared — these  are  the 
kinds  of  satisfaction  boys  and  girls  find  in  the  physical  education  program. 

Out  of  an  effective  program  of  physical  education  there  should  develop 
within  the  children  a deep  respect  for  the  human  organism  as  a wonder- 
ful instrument,  delicate,  yet  unbelievably  strong  and  enduring  if  given 
the  care  and  training  it  deserves,  with  marvelous  powers  to  work,  rest, 
play,  relax,  create,  think,  and  do.  It  is  the  privilege  of  teachers  to  inspire 
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pupils  with  the  concept  of  what  physical  education  as  a way  of  living  can 
mean  throughout  their  lives. 

Physical  education,  as  well  as  all  phases  of  education,  must  function  in 
helping  boys  and  girls  develop  to  the  fullest  their  individual  capacities  and  to 
adjust  to  the  social  environment  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Physical  educa- 
tion has  a distinct  contribution  to  make  toward  the  personal  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil,  representing  a phase  of  the  educational  program  for  unique 
situations  and  experiences  through  which  social  behavior  can  be  learned  and 
practiced.  The  great  British  Army  was  said  to  have  been  made  “on  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton.” 

DESIRABLE  SOCIAL  OUTCOMES  EROM  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

In  achieving  the  aims  and  objectives  of  physical  education,  the  follow- 
ing social  outcomes  are  most  desirable: 

1.  Cooperation,  courtesy,  thoughtfulness,  and  fairness 

2.  Honesty  and  dependability 

3.  Courage,  loyalty,  and  projDer  attitudes 

4.  Sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and  perseverance 

5.  Initiative  and  interest 

6.  Tolerance  and  judgment 

7.  Leadership  and  “followership” 

8.  Self-direction  and  self-control 

9.  Friendships 

1 0.  Law  observance 

11.  Respect  for  the  rules  and  courtesies  of  the  game 

12.  Ability  to  evaluate  individual  and  group  effort 

13.  Respect  for  property  rights  of  others 

14.  Appreciation  of  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time 

ACTIVITIES  WHICH  DEVELOP  PUPIL  INITIATIVE 

Physical  education,  by  definitely  educating  for  social  behavior  condi- 
tioned by  the  principles  of  good  sportsmanship,  is  building  toward  char- 
acter and  better  citizenship.  Meeting  students  in  informal  situations, 
such  as  arise  in  physical  education  classes  or  varsity  sports  programs, 
presents  the  teacher  with  many  opportunities  to  set  good  patterns  of 
conduct  and  character.  Placing  responsibilities  on  individuals  with 
leadership  ability,  builds  confidence  in  those  students.  Because  most 
students  enjoy  physical  activity,  their  actions  and  reactions  on  the  field 
of  play  develop  further  initiative,  group  loyalties,  school  spirit,  coopera- 
tion, appreciation  for  rules,  and  a healthy  competitive  spirit.  Examples: 

1.  Opportunity  for  students  to  select  classroom  physical  education 
activities  suitable  to  their  needs  and  abilities,  rather  than  all  fol- 
low a jnesci  ibed  program 
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2.  Opportunity  for  all  to  participate  in  some  extracurricular  physi- 
cal education  activity 

3.  The  development  of  a leaders’  corps  to  assist  in  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities and  procedures 

4.  The  development  of  “carry  over”  activities,  such  as  golf,  dancing, 
swimming,  tennis,  archery,  bowling,  ping-pong,  skating,  and  cast- 
ing for  fishing 

5.  Field  trips  to  hospitals,  hrst  aid  stations,  clinics,  etc. 

6.  The  study  of  the  community  by  pupils  to  understand,  and  take 
part  in,  improving  the  health  and  safety  of  that  community 

7.  The  development  of  cooperation  and  the  ability  to  work  with  one 
another  as  part  of  a team  or  activity  group 

8.  The  opportunity  for  students  to  select  positions  and  serve  as  offi- 
cials in  organized  team  games 

9.  Good  sportsmanship,  fair  play,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 

10.  Participation  of  Negro  and  white  students  in  athletics,  playing 
together  and  against  each  other 

11.  Teaching  in  health  classes  a knowledge  of  alcohol  and  sex  to  help 
alleviate  social  problems 

That  these  outcomes  are  being  developed  in  many  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation classes  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  is  evident  from 
representative  reports  from  the  schools  of  the  State  listed  in  the  follow- 
ing sections. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AS  A FORCE  FOR 
DEMOCRATIC  LIVING 

This  report  from  a Workshop  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Ship- 
pensburg  points  up  the  need  of  physical  education  for  democratic  living. 
The  Function  of  the  Teacher 

All  children  need  an  adequate,  well-balanced  diet,  comfortable  cloth- 
ing adapted  to  the  season,  opportunity  for  active  play  and  exercise,  suffi- 
cient rest  and  sleep,  and  attention  to  bodily  cleanliness.  These  are  pre- 
sumably the  responsibility  of  the  home,  but  many  children  come  to  our 
schools  showing  effects  of  inadequate  care  in  many  aspects  of  these  fun- 
damentaf  needs.  All  teachers  must  be  especially  sensitive  to  the  signs  of 
undernourishment  and  of  insufficient  rest,  since  these  often  underlie  poor 
adjustment  and  performance  in  schoolroom  activities. 

The  Place  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  education  and  health  activities  furnish  many  unique  situa- 
tions which  make  it  possible  for  the  child  to  make  progress  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  major  objectives  of  education.  Some  of  these  objectives 
are— 
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1.  Social  adjustment 

2.  Learning  to  participate  in  de 


*1.  Development  ol  understand- 
ing and  control 


mocracy 

3.  Ability  to  think 


5.  Healthy  living 


6.  Useful  activities  for  outside 
school  hours 


Physical  education  is  an  integral  phase  of  education.  The  physically 
educated  person  has  an  outlet  against  the  stress  and  strain  of  modern 
living.  Recreational  activities  provide  a release  from  the  overcrowded 
and  cramped  conditions  of  life  in  the  cities. 

Education  no  longer  subscribes  to  the  notion  that  life  is  a vale  of  tears 
and  sorrows.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  puritanical  attitude  which 
holds  that  anything  of  a frivolous  or  playful  nature  is  wrong  and  must 
be  suppressed.  So,  in  modern  life,  education  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
time  becomes  indispensable,  and  the  school  program  must  be  planned 
with  a view  toward  serving  the  recreational  needs  of  all  boys  and  girls. 
The  depressing  statistics  of  rejections  for  military  service  and  the  fact 
that  one  half  of  our  hospital  beds  are  filled  with  mental  patients  moti- 
vate the  development  of  a modern  program  directed  by  the  needs  of 
society  for  recreation  and  for  physical  well-being. 

Development  of  a Modern  Program 

The  development  of  modern  physical  education  is  often  retarded  be- 
cause of  misconceptions  which  some  people  have  concerning  the  nature 
and  function  of  this  phase  of  education.  There  are  still  too  many  edu- 
cators and  laymen  who  subscribe  to  the  outmoded  ideas  that  physical 
education  means  a recess  period,  a necessary  evil  when  teachers  must 
watch  children  to  see  that  there  are  no  fights;  that  formal  and  artificial 
exercises  provide  a good  substitute  for  play  situations;  that  play  is  a 
waste  of  time;  that  physical  education  is  a therapeutic  agency  concerned 
primarily  with  the  correction  of  defects;  that  physical  exercise  obtained 
through  work  is  a good  substitute  for  recreation;  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  physical  education  is  to  provide  an  antidote  or  relief  from  mental 
tasks  of  the  classroom;  that  physical  education  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  development  of  discipline  and  obedience.  These  are  not  all  of 
the  misconceptions  regarding  physical  education  but  merely  serve  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  unfounded  beliefs  which 
handicap  the  development  of  modern  physical  education. 
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Organization  and  Administration 

A daily  period  o£  at  least  sixty  (60)  minutes,  exclusive  of  the  noon 
hour  and  recess  periods,  is  desirable  for  physical  education  in  each  grade. 
The  modern  program  should  include  the  following  types  of  activity: 


The  use  of  teacher-jaupil  planning  adds  a high  degree  of  motivation 
to  these  activities.  Furthermore,  an  understanding  of  the  ideals  and  so- 
cial skills  needed  for  life  in  American  society  should  receive  constant 
emphasis. 

Facilities  and  Planning 

1.  Adequate  provision  for  physical  education  needs  should  be  part 
of  all  school  plans  and  budgets: 

a.  Outdoor.— Two  acres  shoidd  be  provided  for  a one-room  school 
and  one  additional  acre  for  every  50  pupils  until  enrollment 
reaches  500. 

b.  Indoor.— An  indoor  gymnasium  is  the  most  desirable.  Vacant 
rooms  or  stages  and  halls  may  be  used. 

c.  Aquatic  program— if  facilities  are  available. 

2.  Participation.— All  should  participate,  even  though  a modified 
setup  is  necessary  for  some  children.  Provision  for  individual  differences 
should  motivate  the  planning  and  supervision  of  remedial  exercises  when 
needed. 

3.  Health.— Children  should  have  periodic  health  examinations.  Re- 
cent Pennsylvania  legislation  on  physical  examinations,  school  nurses, 
and  remedial  measures,  has  made  the  plan  more  effective  in  accordance 
with  modern  needs. 

1.  Leaders.— An  effective  method  for  conducting  class  activities  is 
through  the  use  of  pupil  leaders.  This  is  a direct  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  desirable  social  traits  which  contribute  to  the  sound  education 
of  children.  In  the  organization  of  learning  situations,  opportunities 
should  be  sought  for  the  use  of  student  leaders.  Rotation  of  leadership 
experiences  should  insure  this  experience  for  all  students.  Conferences 
with  student  leaders  will  help  them  in  the  development  of  desirable 
qualities. 


1 . Directed  play 

2.  Small-group  play 

3.  Large-group  play 


4.  Team  games 

5.  Rhythmic  activities 

6.  Stunts,  pyramids 

7.  Classroom  games 
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Health  Activities 

1.  Posture  and  Teeth.— The  health  program  should  stress  the  main- 
taining of  good  posture.  It  is  likewise  important  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

2.  Swimming  programs.— If  outside  facilities  are  available  for  swim- 
ming they  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 

3.  Dancing.— The  use  of  square  or  round  dancing  is  a dehnite  and 
effective  way  to  teach  rhythm,  cooperation,  and  skills. 
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MAKING  DEMOCRACY  LI\  E IN  PEIYSIC.YL  EDUCATION 

In  die  last  twenty-five  years,  educators  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  physical  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  that  mental 
and  physical  development  go  hand  in  hand  in  molding  a young  citizen. 

Physical  education  attains  a very  important  position  in  disseminating 
proper  attitudes  towards  democracy.  .\n  ordinary  back  yard  or  sand  lot 
game  of  baseball  is  democracy  in  action,  A team  is  composed  of  a mini- 
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ber  of  individuals  representing  an  organization,  a club,  or  a section. 
These  individuals  are  of  heterogeneous  background,  social  and  racial; 
yet  this  group  will  overcome  racial,  social,  and  ethnic  differences  to 
form  an  organization  with  common  objectives  acceptable  to  each  mem- 
ber. In  athletics,  democracy  is  given  a great  impetus.  Athletics  prove 
beyond  a doubt  that  man  can  live  “in  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  and 
without  fear  of  discriminations  if  man  will  discard  ageless  beliefs  built 
on  ignorance,  on  fear  that  someone  will  be  forever  trying  to  extinguish 
the  light— his  light— his  objectives  of  happiness,  stability,  and  station  in 
life. 

Democratic  Classroom  Procedures 

The  dynamics  of  democracy  are  always  at  work  in  any  form  of  social 
relationships.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  give-and-take  of  physical  edu- 
cation activities  and  athletic  endeavors.  The  teacher  should  be  adept  at 
recognizing  and  stimulating  the  interplay  of  human  personalities  as  well 
as  the  bodily  action  involved.  Techniques  of  doing  this  are  suggested  by 
the  faculty  of  one  of  our  schools— 

1.  By  group  action  remove  those  from  play  who  are  uncooperative. 
This  tends  to  show  those  who  will  not  cooperate  in  wholehearted  par- 
ticipation that  they  are  in  the  minority  and  are  not  appreciated  by  the 
group. 

2.  Elect  captains  by  the  class  at  large.  These  captains  in  turn  select 
teams.  This  makes  for  better  distribution  of  ability  as  recognized  by 
class  members. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  organize  intramural  teams  without  teacher  domi- 
nation. 

4.  Allow  pupil  choice  with  regard  to  type  of  program  and  with  re- 
gard to  selection  of  student  officials. 

5.  Form  clubs  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  special  instruction 
and  extra  time  for  practice. 

6.  Organize  clubs  for  training  leaders  in  athletic  activities. 

7.  Conduct  a physical  education  exhibition  to  show  parents  and 
friends  the  program  and  training  being  offered  to  students.  Let  students 
assume  direction  of  entire  program  during  performance. 

8.  Assign  lockers  with  student  supervision  to  see  that  all  clothes  are 
put  away  and  that  class  sections  are  locked. 

9.  Develop  student  responsibility  in  seeing  that  showers  are  turned 
on  and  off. 
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10.  Organize  co-recreational  games  and  dancing  in  gymnasinin  classes 
to  promote  ease  of  mixing  with  those  of  opposite  sex. 

11.  Motivate  student  reports  in  class,  with  student  responsibility  for 
giving  reports  and  leading  class  discussions  relative  to  material  contained 
in  the  reports. 

12.  Create  situations  in  gymnasium  classes  which  demand  sportsman- 
ship, proper  attitude,  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  cooperation,  de- 
velopment of  personality,  cleanliness  of  body,  ability  to  recognize  weak- 
nesses and  how  to  correct  them,  ability  to  choose  a leader  and  to  follow 
a leader  who  has  been  chosen. 

Teaching  Democratic  Ideals 

The  health  and  physical  education  program  of  the  school  is  an  ideal 
place  to  teach  the  democratic  views,  ideas,  and  aims  of  good  citizenship. 
In  a well-rounded  program,  these  ideals  may  easily  be  set  forth  by  means 
of  games,  pageants,  festivals,  and  individual  participation  in  sports;  and 
by  the  practice  of  healthful  living  as  it  is  presented  to  the  students  in 
their  course  of  study. 

A few  of  the  important  contributions  which  the  health  and  physical 
education  curriculum  may  make  in  developing  an  understanding  of 
good  citizenship  and  its  relations  to  democracy  are  listed  here— 

1.  The  opportunity  is  presented  through  the  various  activities  to  em- 
phasize the  ethics  and  behavior  connected  with  every  sport. 

2.  Possibilities  are  presented  for  participation  in  the  numerous  civic 
programs  expressing  the  spiritual  and  moral  gains  of  a good  citizen  and 
teaching  the  principles  of  good  sportsmanship,  which  in  itself  contains 
a large  number  of  the  aims  of  good  citizenship. 

3.  The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  international  games  such  as 
the  Olympics  express  the  importance  of  persons  and  teams  represented, 
each  participant  contributing  to  the  betterment  of  international  rela- 
tionship and  understanding. 

-1.  Through  the  health  and  physical  education  program,  students 
and  non-students  find  an  outlet  for  leisure  time,  the  lack  of  which  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  a high  rate  of  delinquency  and  the  beginning  of  poor 
citizenship. 

5.  The  proper  presentation  of  health  develops  in  the  student  good 
health  behavior,  as  well  as  individual  responsibility,  and  the  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  health  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

6.  Appreciation  for  the  rights  of  others,  good  fellowship,  and  coopera- 
tion certainly  can  be  developed  through  team  play.  One  of  the  basic 
rules  of  team  play  is  cooperation  of  all  persons  involved. 
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PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  physical  education  program  ap]rroaclies  the  objectives  ol  citizen- 
ship education  and  lile  through  tlie  piiysical.  The  immediate  objective 
of  activities  is  at  the  child's  le\el  ol  interest  which  leads  to  habits,  atti 
tudes,  and  skills.  This  interest  level  progresses  to  leadership.  The  ol)- 
jectives  of  a /;///  life  are  character,  citizenship,  health,  and  right  oi 
w'orthy  use  of  leisure  time.  Character  is  a product  ol  properly  guided 
activities  which  develop  desirable  attitudes  and  behaviors.  The  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  physical  education  are  teamwork,  fair  play,  good 
sportsmanship,  courage,  obedience  to  rules,  and  proper  use  of  leisure 
time. 

The  teacher  can  and  does  contiibute  to  gootl  citizenship  in  his  con- 
tacts with  pupils.  .Students  in  health  and  gymnasium  classes  are  ver\ 
carefully  motivated  toward  good  citizenship  in  their  class  activities. 
When  opportunities  arise  or  can  be  created  to  stress  these  traits  to  the 
group  or  individuals  by  group  tliscussion  or  individtial  conference,  the 
time  is  well  spent.  Orientation  in  health  habits  and  use  of  health  and 
gymnasium  facilities  are  of  primary  importance. 

In  the  Physical  Education  department,  the  instructor  can  do  much  to 
mold  the  lives  of  the  pupils  and  guide  them  in  the  right  channels  of  ac- 
tion. One  teacher  gives  this  account  of  citizenship  etlucation  through 
physical  education— 

In  our  Eield  Day  activities  we  stiive  for  lull  participation  and  the 
individuals  work  for  the  good  of  their  team,  .\wards  are  secondarv. 
The  value  of  the  award  is  not  foremost. 

We  retpiire  that  all  persons  keep  np  in  their  studies  or  become  ineli- 
gible to  compete  in  sports. 

On  trips  we  insist  that  the  boys  and  girls  conduct  themselves  as  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

In  organized  athletics  we  strive  to  have  each  j)layer  go\ein  himsell 
by  the  following  code  of  good  sportsmanship: 

Play  the  game  to  the  limit  of  your  ability,  giving  greatest  attention 
and  care  to  each  detail. 

Carry  more  than  your  own  burden,  tiot  seeking  help  from  others. 
Correct  faults,  be  ever  eager  to  learn  and  improve,  never  seeking 
to  cover  up  or  conceal  mistakes. 

Be  unselhsh  in  endeavor,  caring  more  for  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  doing  a thing  well  than  for  praise. 

Hate  an  alibi. 

Rise  above  all  obstacles.  Eight  harder  when  tlie  game  is  going  tlie 
other  way  than  when  winning. 

Eight  with  unconquerable  spirit,  realizing  with  every  act  that  the 
deed  is  the  measure  of  the  man. 

Seek  to  learn  the  cause  of  failure  and  to  be  unspoiled  by  victories. 
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GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

Attitudes  that  teachers  of  health  can  develop  by  group  discussion  to 
promote  good  citizenship  in  family  life: 

Hygienic  Living 

Healthy  citizens  are  usually  good  citizens,  and  rear  healthy  and  happy 
families.  It  is  important  that  careful  attention  be  given  to  the  factors 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  exercise,  rest  and  sleep,  wholesome  food,  and  proper 
elimination.  Narcotics  and  stimulants  are  particularly  undesirable. 

Importance  of  Ideals 

One  should  plan  early  in  life  what  he  would  like  to  be  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  thirty.  No  one  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what 
he  does  now,  largely  determines  what  he  will  be— “the  child  is  father 
to  the  man.”  Good  citizens  have  high  ideals.  There  are  many  strong 
temptations  in  life,  especially  during  the  formative  years.  High  ideals 
help  the  individual  to  overcome  such  temptations.  One  should  make 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  in  order  to  preserve  his  ideals.  One  should  restrain 
his  impulses  and  exert  self-control  in  order  to  ensure  real  happiness  in 
the  future.  High  ideals  of  early  youth  make  possible  the  fulfillment  of 
happy  dreams  of  a rich  family  life. 

Character  Formation 

Good  character  is  largely  a matter  of  training.  “As  the  twig  is  bent, 
so  grows  the  tree.”  Pupils  can  definitely  strengthen  their  moral  fiber  and 
resolution  by  doing  certain  things. 

The  mind  should  entertain  only  right  ideas.  Good  books  and  good 
moving  pictures  are  filled  with  inspirational  and  worthy  ideas.  Good 
music  and  wholesome  hobbies  or  activities  will  help  occupy  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  permanent  worth.  Leisure  time  should  be  devoted  to 
wholesome  physical  and  mental  activities.  Modern  life  demands  self- 
control  and  self-denial. 

Companionship 

Companions  of  the  opposite  sex  should  be  selected  carefully.  A healthy 
and  not  too  serious  interest  in  the  opposite  sex  is  normal.  Young  people 
should  strive  to  know  their  companions  well;  girls  should  insist  on  friends 
meeting  them  in  their  homes.  The  home  life  of  companions  often 
furnishes  valuable  information  about  their  character. 

Boys  and  girls  should  enjoy  doing  things  together:  going  together  to 
games,  dances,  lectures,  and  good  movies  and  thus  finding  great  interest 
and  high  inspiration  when  enjoying  mutual  interests. 
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Acquiring  Attitudes  for  Family  Life 

Social  life  should  not  be  limited  to  individual  friendships  alone.  Clubs 
and  other  organizations,  “all  boys,”  “all  girls,”  or  of  mixed  membership, 
are  valuable  means  of  promoting  a healthy  mental,  moral,  and  social 
development.  It  is  through  such  organizations  that  we  often  meet  friends 
of  similar  tastes  and  ideals. 

Guarding  the  Emotions 

In  the  formative  years,  new  tastes,  desires,  emotions,  and  ideals  are 
formed.  It  is  important  therefore  that  they  be  carefully  guided  into  the 
right  channels.  Temptation  is  often  very  great,  but  youth  should  always 
remember  that  “all  that  glitters  is  not  gold.” 

To  protect  their  emotions,  young  people  should  deliberately  associate 
themselves  with  people  and  interests  of  a higher  order.  They  should 
seek  the  company  of  people  who  think  and  act  as  they  would  wish  to 
think  and  act.  Proper  control  of  thoughts  and  actions  releases  the  mind 
to  occupy  itself  with  those  things  that  lead  to  a healthy,  happy,  and  suc- 
cessful life.  People  who  do  not  control  their  emotions  commit  crimes 
against  society  and  have  either  no  family  life  or  a very  unhappy  family 
life.  To  get  the  most  out  of  life,  students  should  be  guided  bv  intelligeiue 
rather  than  by  animal  impulses. 

Maturity 

By  “maturity”  is  meant  that  period  of  life  during  which  our  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  powers  reach  their  highest  development.  It  is  during 
this  period  that  the  average  man  or  woman  achieves  the  greatest  success. 
It  is  a period  of  great  opportunity  for  services  to  others.  People  who 
have  not  wasted  their  opportunities  of  proper  develpment  during  their 
formative  years  are  now  in  the  best  position  to  help  and  serve  mankind. 
They  are  the  real  people— the  properly  trained  citizens— who  are  readv 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  their  fellowmen  for  this 
and  future  generations. 

The  Family  Life 

One  of  the  finest  forms  of  service  to  others  exists  in  the  life  of  the  fam 
ily.  Self-control  and  good  character  are  necessary  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  others.  Love  is  the  keynote  of  a good  happy  family. 

Good  health  of  both  parents  is  necessary  if  the  children  are  to  be 
happy  and  healthy.  Here  again,  good  health  is  a vital  factor  in  attaining 
good  citizenship  and  a happy  family  life. 

A family  should  be  a unit.  A family  that  works  and  plays  together, 
stays  together. 
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THE  BEHAVIORS  OE  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

In  the  faculty  report  of  a large  cosmopolitan  high  school  suggestions 
are  made  for  the  implementation  of  the  general  purposes  of  education 
through  practices  in  physical  education— 

1.  Developing  Ethical  Codes  of  Behavior 

a.  In  human  relations  classes,  manners  may  be  taught  as  a method 
of  getting  along  with  other  people. 

b.  Athletic  codes  of  ethics  and  sportsmanship  may  be  developed 
by  rewarding  those  who  are  outstanding  in  these  qualities  and 
endowing  captains  with  power  to  make  decisions  and  assume 
responsibility  for  teammates’  actions. 

2.  Solving  Social  and  Economic  Problems  by 

a.  Participation  of  Negro  and  white  students  in  athletics,  playing 
together  and  against  each  other. 

b.  Practice  in  health  classes  in  establishing  a budget  for  a family 
of  two;  a family  of  four. 

c.  Teaching  ballroom  dancing  in  gymnasiums. 

d.  Teaching  in  health  class  a knowledge  of  alcohol  and  sex  to 
help  alleviate  social  problems  of  divorce  and  drunkenness. 

e.  Developing  the  knowledge  of  sex  and  recreative  activity  as  a 
guard  against  juvenile  delinquency. 

f.  Showing  how  free  recreative  play  may  be  obtained  by  using 
equipment  and  facilities  of  school,  recreation  centers,  and  play- 
grounds. Interest  in  this  type  of  activity  prevents  money  being 
spent  in  poolrooms  and  in  gambling. 

3.  Eoslering  International  Understandmg  by 

a.  Teaching  an  understanding  of  the  Olympics;  what  they  stand 
for;  what  events  are  included. 

b.  Teaching  the  background  of  physical  education;  its  origin  in 
various  foreign  countries. 

c.  Teaching  a knowledge  of  world-wide  living  conditions,  mar- 
riage conventions  and  diet. 

d.  Using  films  depicting  sports  in  other  countries. 

4.  Uyiderstanding  Physical  Phenomena  and.  Their  Social  Implica- 
tions by 

Studying  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  and  other  bodily  parts— proper 
diagnosis  and  care  of  defects,  correction,  effects  of  disability. 
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3.  Understanding  the  Ideas  of  Others  and  Expressing  One’s  Own 

.1.  In  classes  on  human  relationships  students  can  exchange  ideas. 
For  instance,  the  discussion  might  center  on  attention-getting 
procedures  where  students  can  “give  and  take"  in  discussion. 

1).  In  athletics,  the  student  learns  how  to  accept  decisions  ol 
coaches  and  officials,  a realization  that  opponents  are  not  al- 
ways wrong  because  they  are  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  players 
should  realize  that  they  must  express  and  deteml  their  own 
opinions  too.  .Spectators  can  be  trained  to  appreciate  an  op- 
ponent’s side,  good  play  on  either  team,  and  at  the  same  time 
express  their  own  teelings  of  loyalty  to  their  own  team  ami 
school. 

(I.  Attaining  a Satisfactory  Life  Adjustment 

a.  In  physical  education,  each  child  can  be  taught  agility,  posture, 
and  poi.se  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  his  place  in  society 
with  some  degree  of  physical  sturdiness  and  stamina. 

b.  A thorough  intramural  program  for  satisfying  the  need  of 
students  for  recognition,  can  remove  a sense  of  insufficiency 
and  create  group  adjustment. 

7.  Developing  Good  Health  Behaviors 

a.  Health  behaviors  are  the  meat  ot  the  healtli,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  extracurricular  programs.  They  are  the  curriculums 
for  these  courses,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
many  phases  of  the  program.  In  order  that  this  instruction  may 
be  effective,  how'ever,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  learned,  not 
through  mere  conning  and  verbalization  but  by  supervised 
practice  in  the  school  and  in  the  ont-of-school  environment. 

8.  Ability  to  Enjoy  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  Can  Be  Taught  by 

a.  Music— Dancing. 

Ij.  .\rt— By  developing  an  appreciation  of  physical  perfection  of 
the  body  and  aesthetic  values  in  dancing,  etc. 

c.  Literature— By  the  use  of  some  characters  in  English  literature 
as  examples— Macbeth,  mental  disorders:  Keats,  tuberculosis. 
The  use  also  of  cpiotations  for  illustration  of  points,  such  as, 
in  units  on  personal  care,  "Beauty  is  as  beauty  does,"  “Beautv 
is  only  skin  deep.” 

9.  Choosing  a Satisfactory  Vocation  Can  Be  Encouraged  by 

a.  Mental  stimulation  to  establish  worth-while  goals  and  high 
aims.  Exploration  may  be  incorporated  in  courses.  In  health 
class  definite  information  can  be  given  altout  the  professions  ol 
nursing  and  medicine. 

b.  Knowledge  of  the  responsibility,  beneficial  attitudes,  and 
worthy  expectations  of  being  a mother,  father,  or  housewife 
may  also  be  learned. 
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10.  Developing  the  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  In  health  class,  students  may  be  taught  to  analyze  themselves 
and  others  as  to  health  habits  (hair,  teeth,  nails,  cleanliness) 
and  behavior  habits. 

I).  In  game  situations,  each  athlete  must  analyze  play  of  op- 
ponents, his  own  play,  and  the  team  play  to  ascertain  if  right 
procedures  are  being  used. 

I 1.  Acquiring  the  Attitudes  Necessary  for  Family  Life  Can  Be  Taught 

by 

a.  Studying  sex  education  as  basis  for  lasting  marriage. 

b.  Studying  the  divorce  problem  and  why  it  exists;  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 

c.  Discussing  what  constitutes  a successful  marriage  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  family  member. 

12.  Developing  Habits  of  Good  Fellowship  and  Cooperation  is  Fos- 
tered by 

a.  Meeting  opponents  in  sports. 

1).  Cooperating  in  good  team  play. 

c.  Assignments  which  recpiire  group  work,  such  as  panels  on  “So- 
cialized Aledicine”  and  “dating,”  foster  cooperative  feeling. 

d.  Social  events,  such  as  picnics,  hayrides,  banquets  which  are  out- 
comes of  athletic  activities,  foster  good  fellowship. 

13.  Respect  for  the  Rights  of  Others 

a.  Respect  may  be  taught  for  decisions  of  coaches  and  officials, 
captains  and  other  team  mates,  through  example,  discussion, 
rewards,  and  penalties. 

14.  Adjusting  Personal  Behavior  to  Law 

a.  Players  are  taught  rules  of  game  so  violation  is  not  one  of 
ignorance. 

b.  In  courses  on  family  living,  knowledge  of  laws  must  be  taught, 
i.  e.,  pre-natal  Wasserman,  pre-marital  Wasserman,  divorce  and 
marriage  laws  and  requirements. 

c.  Safety  laws  must  be  taught  and  emphasized  in  safety  education. 

1,5.  The  Obligations  of  the  Individual 

a.  Home-life  obligations  may  be  taught  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  child  and  of  the  parent. 

b.  Students  can  be  taught  obligations  as  far  as  cleanliness  of 
clothing,  body,  room  at  home,  and  schoolroom  are  concerned. 
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THE  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  AND  SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

IN  the  activities  field  it  is  possible  to  teach  practical  citizenship 
through  the  agency  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  the 
Student  Court,  Assemblies,  Publications,  and  various  types  of  high 
school  clubs.  It  is  possible  to  practice  democratic  citizenship  more  easily 
in  these  activities  than  through  any  other  medium  in  the  school.  Teach- 
ing the  student  to  become  a good  citizen  in  his  own  school  community 
makes  it  easier  for  hi  mto  understand  his  responsibilities  in  and  to  local, 
state  and  national  governments. 

This  chapter  deals  only  with  those  areas  in  which  no  curricular  credit 
is  given.  A number  of  other  areas  in  which  curricular  credit  is  given, 
such  as  band,  orchestra,  and  glee  club,  offer  the  same  opportunities 
for  the  developing  of  good  citizenship  as  the  ones  specifically  mentioned 
in  this  section. 

THE  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Government  Association  or  Student  Council,  if  that  is 
preferred,  is  a representative  organization  of  students  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  opportunities  for  the  participation  in  the  government  of  school 
activities  and  the  practical  exercise  of  good  citizenship  and  the  promotion 
of  student  cooperation  in  the  building  of  a happy  and  effective  school 
life  and  experience.^ 

Two  of  the  principal  objectives  of  a Student  Government  Association 
should  be— 

1.  To  provide  a situation  for  the  practice  of  democratic  government 
2.  To  develop  the  proper  attitude  toward  authority 

There  are  many  different  forms  of  Student  Government  Associations 
in  the  State  today  and  seldom  are  two  constitutions  alike.  The  names 
of  these  organizations  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  forms  under  which 
they  exist.  The  constitutions  and  names  have  been  made  to  fit  local 
conditions.  If  the  Student  Government  Association  is  to  teach  the  opera- 
tion of  our  democratic  form  of  government,  then  the  organization  must 
be  set  up  to  teach  this. 

1 Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals, 1947,  Vol.  3. 
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STUDENT  COURT,  POSED 

An  ideal  Student  Government  Association  should  be  set  up  in  such  a 
way  that  the  whole  school  is  regarded  as  a small  community  or  state  and 
the  students  as  its  citizens.  Here  are  two  types  of  organizations  that  will 
do  this— 

1.  In  large  schools  a bicameral  system  will  be  very  satisfactory.  In 
this  system  it  is  recommended  that  one  group  which  may  be  called 
the  Student  Senate,  be  composed  of  five  or  ten  members  elected  at 
large  from  each  class  and  by  that  class.  The  other  group  which  may 
be  called  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  composed  of  one 
or  two  members  from  each  home  room.  The  relationship  between 
the  two  Houses  should  be  approximately  the  same  as  exists  between 
our  State  and  National  Senate  and  the  respective  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

2.  In  smaller  schools  such  a system  as  that  described  above  will  not  be 
practical;  in  its  place  a single  House  should  be  set  up  with  mem- 
bers elected  from  the  home  rooms  and  not  from  clubs. 

Organizations  such  as  those  outlined  above  will  give  every  school  a 
practical  organization  with  which  to  teach  our  representative  form  of 
government. 

In  schools  where  a Student  Government  Association  does  not  exist  it 
might  be  well  to  send  delegations  of  students  to  other  high  schools  to 
study  their  student  organizations. 
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After  the  organization  is  established,  the  student  must  be  taught  his 
individual  responsibility  as  a member.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  organization  and  what  it  does  must  be  impressed  upon  the  student. 
He  should  understand  that  it  is  an  organization  for  student  participa- 
tion in  school  government  and  not  an  organization  to  tell  the  principal 
how  to  run  the  school. 

Aims  in  Such  a Unit  of  Study 

1.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  student  that  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  is  his  organization  and  as  a member  of  the  school 
community  he  is  considered  a part  of  it. 

2.  He  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  students  elected  to 
form  the  Student  Government  Association  have  been  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  students  and  they  are  his  representatives  in  the 
Student  Government  Association. 

3.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  free  to  tell  his  representative 
his  ideas  and  to  know  the  representative  will  give  them  serious 
consideration. 

4.  He  should  understand  that  he  should  vote  to  elect  students  who 
will  be  capable  of  representing  him  and  not  vote  for  students  who 
are  merely  popular. 

5.  He  should  be  made  to  understand  what  the  constitution  of  the 
Student  Government  Association  means  to  him  and  he  should  be- 
come familiar  with  its  provisions. 

When  the  above  aims  are  accomplished,  then  we  have  a model  of 
representative  government  in  the  school. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

To  keep  the  Student  Government  Association  democratic  in  actions,  its 
meetings  must  be  conducted  in  a democratic  manner.  Its  meetings 
should  be: 

1.  Conducted  according  to  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order 

2.  Planned  by  the  students 

3.  Executed  by  the  students 

The  sponsor  should  stay  in  the  background  and  students  should  feel  free  to 
speak.  Committees  should  be  used  freely  to  study  controversial  questions. 
When  a question  involving  administrative  policy  comes  up,  a committee  should 
be  appointed  to  interview  the  principal  at  his  convenience. 

In  a bicameral  system,  when  a question  involving  the  entire  student 
body  arises,  it  should  be  advertised  in  each  home  room  before  a vote  is 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  order  that  the  home  room  may 
instruct  its  representative  how  to  vote. 
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Democracy  Working 

In  a school  using  a bicameral  Student  Government  System  a question 
of  finances  involving  a magazine  sales  campaign  was  raised  and  discussed 
in  the  Student  Senate.  The  Senate  agreed  to  conduct  the  campaign,  but 
since  it  affected  the  whole  student  body  it  was  necessary,  under  their 
constitution,  to  have  an  expression,  one  way  or  the  other,  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  subject.  The  Student  Senate  passed  a motion 
to  have  the  campaign,  and  had  a copy  of  the  motion  duplicated  and  sent 
to  each  home  room.  The  home  rooms  were  asked  to  discuss  it  and  in- 
struct their  representatives  how  to  vote.  At  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a week  later  a roll  call  vote  was  taken  and  thus  the  senti- 
ment of  the  student  body  was  recorded. 

In  a unicameral  system  this  can  be  accomplished  by  having  the  Student 
Government  Association  discuss  the  question  and  act  upon  it  in  one  meet- 
ing and  then  send  the  motion  to  the  home  rooms  for  action  there.  The 
home  rooms  could  instruct  their  representatives  how  to  vote. 

THE  STUDENT  COURT 

The  Student  Court  is  another  branch  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  concerning  whose  place  in  a high  school  there  is  still  con- 
siderable controversy. 

When  a Student  Government  Association  is  given  the  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  of  any  kind,  they  should  be  given  the  power  to 
enforce  them.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  Student  Court.  Its  membership  is 
something  for  the  individual  school  to  decide,  but  it  is  suggested  that  they 
be  chosen  as  our  Supreme  Court  is  chosen,  by  presidential  appointment 
approved  by  the  Student  Senate  or  the  Student  Government  Association. 

A Student  Court  should  not  consider  itself  organized  mainly  to  discipline. 
Its  primary  duty  is  to  point  out  to  the  student  wherein  he  was  wrong  and  at- 
tempt to  make  a better  school  citizen  of  him.  In  necessary  cases,  however,  it 
must  have  the  power  to  use  discipline.  The  forms  of  discipline  used  should  be 
determined  by  a conference  with  the  principal. 

The  Student  Court  should  be  so  constituted  that  any  student  in  the 
school  is  eligible  to  be  a member.  The  members  are  usually  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  Student  Government  Association  and  approved 
by  the  Association. 

The  Student  Court  is  an  excellent  place  for  its  members  to  learn  tol- 
erance, respect  for  the  opinion  of  others,  and  good  judgment. 

Excellent  information  on  the  Student  Court  can  be  obtained  from: 
McKowan,  H.  C.,  The  Student  Council,  Student  Council  Handbook, 
National  Association  of  Student  Councils,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1947. 
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A Student  Court  Tries  Violators 

Reprint  from  the  Harrisburg  Evening  News 

Walk  the  wrong  way  in  the  hall,  talk  in  assembly  or  in  a marching 
line,  and  yon  come  before  the  judge  for  punishment. 

That’s  the  way  the  system  of  discipline  operates  [in  one  Pennsylvania 
High  School]  and  the  results  have  been  better  than  school  officials  an- 
ticipated when  the  system  was  originated. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  school  is  talking  when  it  is  out  of  order. 
Others  are  disorderly  conduct  and  ungentlemanly  and  unladylike  con- 
duct. The  wrath  of  a principal  has  been  effective  only  to  a limited  ex- 
tent at  most  schools;  and  here  officials  came  up  with  the  idea  that  if  a 
pupil  were  to  be  responsible  to  a fellow-pupil  for  his  or  her  conduct, 
the  result  might  be  more  favorable. 

Court  Is  Formed.— So  a court  of  student  relations  was  formed,  with  a 
chief  judge,  associate  judges,  and  attorneys  for  both  sides. 

The  court  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  assembly  committee,  the 
hall  traffic  committee,  the  student  council,  the  noon  dance  committee 
and  the  campus  committee. 

Any  act  of  disorderly  conduct  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the 
committees  is  reported  to  the  chief  judge.  The  pupil  is  served  with  a 
summons  to  appear  before  the  court.  He  is  given  the  privilege  of  an 
“attorney”  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  judge,  ivith  the  associate  judges,  hears  the  cases. 

THE  SPONSOR 

The  democratic  working  of  a Student  Government  Association  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  sponsor.  The  place  of  the  sponsor  is  in  the  background  as  an 
adviser,  and  not  dominating  as  a dictator.  The  sponsor  should  understand  and 
be  sympathetic  with  student  problems.  He  must  be  able  to  work  harmoniously 
with  the  students  and  at  the  same  time  support  the  administration.  The  prin- 
cipal should  seldom  serve  as  sponsor  since  the  students  are  often  unwilling  to 
express  themselves  freely  before  him. 

ft  is  recommended  that  all  Student  Government  Associations  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  for  Student  Participation  in 
School  Government.  This  state  organization  of  Student  Government 
.-Vssociations  holds  an  annual  convention.  The  meeting  affords  op- 
portunities for  schools  to  learn  what  other  schools  are  doing,  and  pro- 
motes good  relations  among  schools.  It  also  affords  the  delegates  an  op- 
portunity to  mix  socially  with  strangers  and  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  ideas  on  various  subjects.  A large  number  of  discussion  groups 
are  set  up  on  subjects  pertinent  to  the  Student  Government  Association. 
The  discussions  are  by  the  students,  with  a student  chairman.  Informa- 
tion on  this  organization  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association,  400  N.  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  National  Association  of  Student  Councils  is  another  group  to 
which  all  Student  Government  Associations  should  belong.  This  or- 
ganization  is  set  up  under  the  Department  of  Secondary  School  Princi 
pals  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Each  year  this  organization 
publishes  a handbook  telling  what  schools  throughout  the  country  are 
doing  and  giving  a great  many  projects  on  which  Student  Government 
• Associations  can  work.  Membership  includes  two  subscriptions  to 
Student  Life,  a monthly  magazine  containing  in  detail  activities  in 
schools  across  the  nation.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  wi  iting  to 
Gerald  M.  Van  Pool,  Director  of  Student  Activities,  1201  IGtli  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ELECTIONS 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  the  schools  that  the  top  othceis  of  the 
Student  Government  Association  be  elected  by  the  entire  student  body. 
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There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  this  is  handled,  some  of  which 
are  given  below: 

One  school  holds  a nominating  convention  each  spring,  patterned  after 
a national  party  convention,  to  nominate  its  officers.  Nominating  and 
seconding  speeches  must  be  made  for  the  various  candidates. 

Another  school  uses  a two-party  system  and  gets  its  candidates  by  peti- 
tion to  each  party.  A regular  party  platform  is  established  and  a very 
spirited  election  campaign  takes  place,  using  signs,  placards,  cards,  and 
novel  methods  of  electing  the  candidate. 

In  another  school  using  a bicameral  system  the  Senate  is  elected  in  the 
spring  and  from  this  group  a nominating  committee  selects  the  nominees 
for  each  office.  They  are  then  presented  to  the  entire  student  body. 

Still  another  method  is  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  and  let  them  elect  their  officers  from  their  own  group. 

In  some  schools,  ballots  are  prepared  and  regular  voting  places  set 
up  where  students  may  go  to  vote. 

For  information  on  elections  consult  the  Student  Council  Handbook 
for  1947 , National  Association  of  Student  Councils,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  projects  and  activities  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  high  school 
and  the  Student  Government  Association’s  ability  to  secure  funds. 

There  are  a few  good  projects  that  can  be  used  in  any  school  without 
the  expenditure  of  any  money.  One  of  these  is 

A Cleanliness  Project 

An  attempt  must  be  made  to  instill  in  the  mind  of  the  student  that 
he  should  at  all  times  try  to  keep  the  building  and  grounds  free  from 
pencil  marks  and  waste  paper.  Usually  no  amount  of  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  Student  Government  Association  or  reminders  of  the 
principal,  will  entirely  remedy  this.  A committee  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  is  appointed  by  the  president  to  try  to  improve  condi- 
tions. The  committee  meets  and  decides  upon  its  methods  of  procedure. 
These  methods  might  include  a week’s  intensive  clean-up  campaign. 

The  campaign  is  started  by  an  assembly.  The  English  or  drama  classes 
or  Dramatics  Clubs  are  enlisted  to  arrange  a dramatic  sketch  showing 
conditions  as  they  are  and  as  they  should  be. 

The  school  newspaper  aids  in  the  project  by  playing  it  up  as  a big 
story. 
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The  committee  makes  plans  to  follow  up  this  week  by  sending  weekly 
messages  to  the  home  rooms. 

The  janitorial  force  of  the  school  is  enlisted  to  aid  in  the  campaign. 

Posters  are  made  by  the  art  department.  Clean-up  notices  are  sent 
daily  to  the  home  rooms  through  the  intercommunication  system,  school 
bulletin,  or  by  special  written  notices. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Practically  all  Student  Government  Associations  are  involved  in  the 
social  life  of  the  school  and  rightly  should  be.  Any  money  made  from 
social  activities  comes  from  the  students  and  should  be  returned  to  the 
student  body  in  something  which  will  benefit  all  of  them.  When  indi- 
vidual clubs  handle  the  social  program,  then  the  money  is  usually  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  in  the  club  and  not  for  the  entire 
student  body.  Such  practices  should  be  discouraged. 

The  social  program  in  a great  many  schools  is  gradually  being  cen- 
tered around  the  Student  Government  Association.  It  is  administered  by 
a social  committee  of  the  Student  Government  Association.  The  commit- 
tee is  appointed  by  the  president  and,  after  meeting  and  forming  its  pro- 
gram for  the  semester  or  year,  reports  back  to  the  Association  for  its 
approval. 

For  dances  the  committee  must— 

Decide  upon  decorations  and  get  enough  help  to  put  them  up. 
Choose  the  orchestra,  if  one  is  to  be  used. 

Take  care  of  sale  of  tickets  and  collection  at  door. 

Provide  for  refreshments,  if  any. 

Pay  the  orchestra  after  the  dance. 

Since  a dance  involves  money,  the  committee  must  determine  how 
much  it  may  spend  without  endangering  the  financial  success  of  the 
dance. 

A complete  financial  report  must  be  made  to  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association. 

Another  practice  used  in  some  schools,  which  has  its  merits,  is  to  have 
a new  committee  for  each  dance.  This  permits  a larger  number  of 
students  to  participate  in  these  programs.  It  is  advisable  to  retain  some 
old  members  on  each  new  committee. 

SCHOOL  CLUBS 

A club  is  usually  composed  of  a group  of  students  with  some  common 
interest.  Clubs  should  be  a part  of  the  Student  Government  Association 
setup,  inasmuch  as  they  should  be  chartered  and  their  activities  con- 
trolled by  that  organization. 
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No  particular  type  of  club  or  club  program  is  described  here  but  the 
following  democratic  practices  could  well  be  followed  in  organizing  a 
club  and  planning  its  programs: 

1.  The  administration  should  be  willing  to  sanction  the  organization 
of  a club  and  secure  a sponsor  for  it  when  a sufficient  number  of 
students  are  interested  in  a subject.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
clubs  that  have  a legitimate  place  in  a school  program. 

2.  Club  membership  must  be  open  to  all  students  eligible  to  join  it. 
If  more  students  are  interested  than  can  be  successfully  accommo- 
dated by  one  club,  then  other  clubs  like  it  should  be  formed.  This 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Hi-Y  clubs  and  glee  clubs. 

3.  The  club  program  should  be  planned  by  the  students  and  carried 
out  by  them. 

4.  Individual  initiative  and  a sense  of  responsibility  can  be  developed 
by  using  a different  program  committee  for  each  meeting.  Each 
student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  for  a 
part  of  the  club  program  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

Clubs  are  an  excellent  place  to  develop  respect  for  the  ideas  and  rights 
of  others  and  to  work  with  others  for  the  common  good. 

POINT  SYSTEM  OE  PARTICIPATION  AND  AWARDS 

Many  schools  have  in  operation  or  are  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
point  system  to  limit  the  number  of  extracurricular  activities  in  which  a 
student  may  participate.  This  system  is  also  used  for  making  awards  in 
their  senior  year  to  students  particularly  active  in  extracurricular 
activities. 

This  is  a long-range  project  and  cannot  be  set  up  over  night.  Usually 
these  have  been  set  up  and  operated  by  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation and  faculty  combined. 

A committee  from  both  groups  conducts  a survey  to  find  out  how  much 
school  time  must  be  given  to  each  student  office  and  each  club  member- 
ship, athletic  team  membership,  band  and  orchestra  membership,  and 
membership  in  any  other  organization.  When  these  data  are  assembled, 
a certain  number  of  points  must  be  assigned  to  the  office  or  offices  re- 
quiring the  most  time  and  the  others  must  be  assigned  points  graduating 
downward  as  the  amount  of  time  decreases.  After  the  points  are  deter- 
mined, it  must  be  decided  how  many  points  per  semester  a student  may 
be  permitted.  This  is  done  so  that  a student  cannot  overload  in  activi- 
ties and  by  so  doing  be  unable  to  give  any  of  them  the  necessary  time. 

Since  there  will  always  be  a number  of  students  carrying  almost  a top 
load,  some  method  to  reward  them  for  their  work  is  worth  consideration. 
In  many  schools  they  are  given  an  award,  pin,  or  letter  in  the  senior  year 
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if  the  total  points  carried  while  in  school  reaches  a determined  number. 
Other  schools  prefer  to  give  an  award  every  year. 

In  some  schools  those  activities  which  give  their  own  individual  awards, 
such  as  letters  in  sports,  are  not  counted  in  the  award  systems  or  are 
counted  only  partially  in  it. 

A special  committee  of  the  Student  Government  Association  must  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  each  student’s  activities. 

ASSEMBLIES 

Proper  conduct  in  large  groups  and  respect  for  a speaker  or  enter- 
tainer can  be  developed  through  assemblies.  Good  listening  habits  can 
be  developed  here. 

The  assembly  program  should  be  largely  student  planned  and  student 
presented,  along  lines  that  will  interest  the  greatest  number  of  students. 

A qualified  student  sould  preside  at  assemblies. 

For  excellent  ideas  on  assemblies  and  asseml^h  programs  to  guide  in 
planning,  schools  should  consult  the  Bulletin  on  Assemblies^  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  W’ashington  6, 
D.  C. 


Lesson  of  a Lifetime 

The  following  suggested  assembly-staged  experience  in  what  communism  means,  is 
reprinted  from  The  Modern  Line,  Kurtz  Brothers,  Clearfield, 

The  High  School  auditorium  was  jammed.  Every  student  was  there 
because  the  new  Student  Council  was  being  installed  this  morning.  It 
was  while  the  new  Student  Council  President  was  speaking  that  he  was 
rudely  and  abruptly  interrupted  when  students  playing  the  roles  of 
Chief  of  Police,  two  representatives  of  the  “American  Nationalist 
Party,”  and  a small  squad  of  troojaers  marched  onto  the  stage.  The  Chief 
of  Police  pushed  the  speaker  aside  and  took  over  the  assembly. 

The  students  were  all  ordered  to  their  home  rooms  to  await  further  in- 
structions, while  the  teachers  were  detained.  They  were  told  to  take 
the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  “new  Government”  or  they  would  be  forced 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  railroad  for  transportation  to  a detention 
camp  in  Wyoming.  Those  ^vdio  took  the  oath  were  then  given  instructions 
and  ordered  back  to  their  rooms. 

Through  the  home  room  teachers  all  students  registered,  being  forced 
to  give  not  only  information  about  themselves,  but  about  the  politics 
of  their  parents  and  were  ordered  to  report  to  school  authorities  any  word 
spoken  against  the  “new  Government.”  All  existing  textbooks  were  or- 
dered burned.  A list  of  books  and  articles  to  be  studied,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  was  given  to  each  pupil. 
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After  being  ordered  to  return  to  the  auditorium  they  were  arbitrarily 
divided  into  groups  with  instructions  that  all  individuals  within  a group 
must  remain  in  that  group  and  do  as  the  group  was  ordered.  One  was 
to  become  the  band,  group  two  the  football  team,  group  three  the  basket- 
ball team,  group  four  would  clean  the  school  building,  etc.,  etc. 

Later  all  students  were  ordered  to  go  directly  home  and  to  remain  in- 
doors. All  students  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  were  to  report  back 
at  7 A.  M.  the  following  day  for  military  instruction  and  selection  of 
those  for  military  service. 

In  the  future  pupils  must  report  at  7 A.  M.  six  days  a week  for  one  and 
one-half  hours  of  military  instruction  before  classes  begin.  There  will  be 
one-half  hour  for  lunch  because  “anybody  can  eat  in  that  time.”  Classes 
will  finish  at  3 P.  M.  and  after  one  hour  of  military  instruction  groups 
will  proceed  to  the  designated  project.  After  dismissal  at  6 P.  M.  all 
pupils  must  go  directly  home  and  remain  indoors  until  the  following 
morning— much  more  would  follow. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  the  lesson  of  a lifetime  if  every  high  school  in  this  great 
nation  of  ours  would  demonstrate  what  could  happen  if  our  nation 
should  ever  cease  to  be  a democracy.  Do  our  pupils  know  what  a totali- 
tarian government  could  do? 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  field  of  publications  includes  school  newspapers,  yearbooks, 
student  handbooks,  and  school  magazines. 

This  is  an  excellent  field  in  which  to  use  and  to  develop  student  co- 
operation, originality,  organizational  ability,  and  the  thinking  of  the 
group.  Faculty  domination  in  this  field  should  be  avoided. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  publication  most  able  to  make  a substantial 
contribution  toward  the  cause  of  good  citizenship— the  school  newspaper. 

THE  NEWSPAPER 

The  newspaper  is  probably  misnamed  since  news  is  defined  as  “any- 
thing timely  which  interests  a number  of  people.”  In  most  schools  by 
the  time  the  newspaper  is  issued  the  material  it  contains  has  ceased  to  be 
news. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  the  school  newspaper  as  an  instrument  for— 

1.  Building  school  morale 

2.  Developing  good  citizens 

3.  Maintaining  public  relations  since  many  school  newspapers  reach 
the  homes 

4.  Focusing  the  attention  of  the  student  body  upon  the  activities  of 
the  school 

5.  Bringing  the  teachers  and  administration  in  contact  with  student 
opinion 
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To  do  this  the  newspaper  must  show  good  constructive  thinking  on  the 
part  of  its  writers.  Each  item  printed  should  be  so  written  as  to  make  it 
appear  valuable  to  the  school  and  show  school  pride  in  the  persons  and 
organizations  involved. 

Editorials  should  be  constructively  written,  especially  those  editorials 
dealing  with  phases  of  school  life  which  the  writer  wants  to  criticize.  Con- 
structive writing  engenders  good  cooperation. 

The  staff  in  many  cases  is  selected  by  faculty  sponsors  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  the  abilities  of  the  students.  Other  methods  of  select- 
ing staffs  are  also  used.  One  method  is  to  have  a class  in  journalism  act 
as  the  staff  and  elect  its  own  editors  and  business  managers.  Still  another 
method  is  to  form  a journalism  club,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  publi- 
cation of  a newspaper.  One  school  takes  on  its  staff  all  students  who  ap- 
ply for  membership  and  finds  some  work  for  them  to  do. 

THE  YEARBOOK 

The  yearbook  does  not  offer  as  many  opportunities  for  teaching  good 
citizenship  as  the  newspaper  does.  The  yearbook  is  usually  a beautifully 
bound  pictorial  history  of  the  school  year.  Its  greatest  contribution  to 
the  field  of  citizenship  lies  in  the  ability  of  its  staff  members  to  cooperate 
and  to  understand  the  other  person’s  thinking.  In  the  yearbook,  as  in 
the  newspaper,  faculty  domination  should  be  kept  to  a minimum. 

THE  STUDENT  HANDBOOK 

The  handbook  usually  contains  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school, 
the  courses  of  study,  and  a list  of  organizations  which  a student  may  join. 
It  should  also  contain  the  constitution  of  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation so  the  student  may  have  a copy  to  study.  The  handbook  should 
be  furnished  free  to  all  new  students.  It  can  be  a valuable  instrument 
in  promoting  good  school  citizenship  if  properly  used.  The  home  rooms 
of  new  students  should  devote  several  periods  to  its  study  to  help  the 
students  become  properly  oriented. 

The  handbook  in  many  schools  is  a project  of  the  Student  Government 
Association.  The  president  appoints  the  staff  annually  to  make  the  nec- 
essary changes  and  the  Student  Government  Association,  as  a whole, 
finances  it. 

THE  BOARD  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  Board  of  Activities  under  which  the  extracurricular  activities  of 
one  Pennsylvania  High  School  operates  is  an  example  of  democracy  at 
work  on  the  secondary  school  level. 
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Working  downward  from  the  controlling  body,  the  setup  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  by  our  national  and  state  governments. 

The  Board  of  Activities  is  the  controlling  body  of  all  extracurricular 
activities  in  the  school.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  students, 
faculty,  administration,  alumni,  and  school  board  in  the  following 
numbers: 

1.  Students  (7) — 

2 Sophomores  (one  boy  and  one  girl) 

2 Juniors  (one  boy  and  one  girl) 

2 Seniors  (one  boy  and  one  girl) 

1 Student  Council  member  (boy  or  girl) 

The  six  class-representative  students  are  elected  at  the  end  of  their 
freshman  year  and  keep  their  posts  until  graduation.  The  student 
body  then  has  four  experienced  representatives  at  the  meetings  at 
all  times.  The  one  member  of  student  council  is  elected  from  that 
elected  group  each  year  to  serve  as  liaison. 

2.  Faculty  (3)  — 

Each  year  two  different  teachers  (one  man  and  one  woman)  are 
appointed  as  faculty  representatives  of  the  Board. 

The  treasurer,  bonded,  is  a member  of  the  faculty. 

3.  Administration  (2) — 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  a member  of  the  Board. 

The  Principal  of  the  high  school  acts  as  presiding  officer  with  no 
vote  except  in  case  of  a tie.  His  vote  has  never  had  to  be  used. 

4.  Alumni  (1)  — 

One  alumni  member  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  board  at  the 
first  meeting  in  September. 

5.  School  Board  (1)  — 

One  member  of  the  School  Board  is  appointed  by  that  group  to 
serve  for  one  year. 

As  can  be  seen  at  a glance,  the  students’  vote  can  outlaw  any  proposal 
that  they  do  not  like.  However,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Board  to  be  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  all  matters.  It  works  out  in  this  way  through 
compromise. 

Each  student  expresses  the  opinion  of  his  represented  group  freely  and 
openly  and  many  progressive  changes  have  resulted.  The  school  board 
member  can  take  any  action  back  to  his  group,  the  alumni  member  is  a 
valuable  contact  among  the  business  men,  the  faculty  members  can  help 
in  that  department  of  school  organization,  and  the  administrators  can 
keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  any  situation  arising. 
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All  activities— clubs,  music,  athletics,  dramatics— ate  cleared  through 
this  board  and  duplications  and  conflicts  are  thereby  kept  at  a minimum. 
Financial  matters  are  discussed  and  all  activity  money  is  disbursed 
through  the  treasurer  upon  receipt  of  a signed  order  of  the  activity  ad- 
viser, approved  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  of  Activities. 

Any  group  or  club  is  free  to  send  a representative  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Activities  to  discuss  any  problems  it  faces. 

Under  this  organization,  and  working  in  harmony  with  it,  is  a larger 
group  of  representative  students  known  as  the  Student  Council. 

The  Student  Council  is  closely  allied  to  the  Board  of  Activities  through 
its  representative  member  on  the  Board  of  Activities.  In  exchange  for 
this  membership,  one  Board  of  Activities  member  is  a member  at  large 
ill  the  Student  Council.  Each  has  full  voting  power  in  both  organizations. 

PROMOTING  DEMOCRACY  IN  A JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Student  Council  in  one  of  our  junior  high  schools  is  composed  ol 
representatives  from  the  home  rooms,  the  president  and  vice  president  ol 
the  student  body,  and  the  Director  of  Activities,  who  serves  as  faculiv 
adviser  of  Student  Council. 

The  membership  consists  of  two  representatives  from  each  ninth  grade 
home  room  and  one  representative  from  each  seventh  and  each  eighth 
grade  home  room.  All  representatives  to  the  Council  are  elected  by  the 
home  room  pupils  in  accordance  with  democratic  principles.  Religion, 
race,  color,  and  sex  do  not  prevent  a pupil  from  being  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  home  room  at  the  Council. 

The  Student  Council  is  in  a measure  truly  representative  of  the  gen 
eral  student  body.  However,  it  has  not  been  invested  with  sufficient  au- 
thority and  prestige  to  become  a real  factor  in  self-government.  It  seems 
wise  to  delegate  to  tbe  Council  a certain  amount  of  responsibility  with- 
out yielding  faculty  control. 

The  purposes  of  the  Student  Council  are: 

1.  To  make  such  recommendations  to  the  faculty  adviser  or  principal 
as  the  Council  believes  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  student  bodv  as  a 
whole 

2.  To  assist  the  teachers  and  principal  in  building  up  a maximum  of 
responsible  pupil  participation  in  the  various  activities  of  the 
school 

3.  To  help  promote  regular  attendance,  the  care  of  school  property, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  participation  in  school 
drives  and  projects 

4.  To  stand  for  democracy,  fair  play,  and  courtesy  among  pupils  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  school  above  the  selfish  interests  of 
individuals 
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Upon  the  home  room  representatives  rests  the  important  duty  of  dis- 
seminating and  interpreting  to  the  school  as  a whole  the  actions  of  the 
Council,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  determining  and  transmitting 
to  the  Council  the  sentiments  of  the  rooms  which  they  represent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Student  Council  under  the  leadership  of  an  in- 
terested and  competent  sponsor  is  a worth-while  organization  in  the 
junior  high  school.  It  offers  every  member  an  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment, for  cooperation  with  others,  for  assuming  some  responsibility,  for 
promoting  democracy  and  for  rendering  an  unselfish  service  to  the  school. 

THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA  PREPARES  STUDENTS 

FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a national  organization  composed 
of  chartered  state  associations  made  up  of  local  chapters  situated  in  high 
schools  having  departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  The  boys  enrolled 
in  such  courses  constitute  its  active  membership  but  provision  is  also 
made  for  associate  and  honorary  memberships.  Membership  is  entirely 
voluntary. 

Boy  officers  for  each  unit  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America— local, 
state,  and  national— are  elected  annually.  Each  of  these  units  meets  at 
specified  times. 

Programs  Built  on  Individual  and  Community  Needs 

Programs  of  work  participated  in  by  all  members  are  set  up  annually 
by  each  chapter,  each  state  organization,  and  the  national  organization. 
These  programs  are  built  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. The  items  included  are  guideposts  pointing  the  way.  A pro- 
gram indicates  the  direction  and  course  to  follow  in  order  to  reach  defi- 
nite goals,  and  there  is  a relationship  among  local,  state,  and  national 
programs.  All  Future  Farmers  of  America  activities  are  boy-initiated  and 
boy-directed.  Results  attained,  therefore,  are  due  to  farmer-training  ob- 
jectives set  up  and  carried  out  by  the  boys  themselves.  Cooperation, 
group  thinking,  and  purposeful  action  are  displayed  in  all  programs  of 
work. 

Fostering  Cooperative  Activities 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  designed  to  supplement  training 
opportunities  for  boys  who  are  progressing  toward  the  goal  of  establish- 
ment in  a farming  business.  Through  Future  Farmers  of  America  activi- 
ties the  cooperative  spirit  is  fostered  and  individual  talent  is  discovered 
and  developed.  Here  is  a school  of  experience  in  the  art  of  working  to 
gether  for  a common  good. 
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The  organization  embodies  the  fundamentals  of  a true  democracy. 
Each  member  has  a voice  in  setting  up  policies  and  making  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  he  is  governed.  Each  member  also  has  individual 
responsibility  resting  on  his  shoulders,  but  teamwork  is  essential  to  last- 
ing accomplishment. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  self-supporting.  Annual  member- 
ship dues  in  Pennsylvania  are  fifty  cents.  Operating  nationally  on  ten 
cents  a year  member  dues,  it  has  been  in  good  financial  shape  from  the 
very  beginning.  Bills  are  paid  promptly  and  the  national  treasury  main- 
tains a safety  balance  at  all  times.  Many  chapters  operate  thrift  banks 
where  systematic  and  regular  saving  is  encouraged.  Chapter  income  is 
often  supplemented  by  various  well  chosen  fund-raising  activities.  1 Ids 
provides  business  training  and  experience. 


RECORDS  OF  MEMBERS 

Study  the  product  of  an  organization  to  detei  mine  its  effectiveness.  Is 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  actually  training  for  rural  and  agricul- 
tural leadership?  To  answer  this  question  one  has  only  to  observe  and 
review  the  records  of  outstanding  memljers  and  other  members  who  are 
making  good  as  young  farmer-leaders  in  their  home  communities.  Tliou- 
sands  of  FFA  members  have  passed  on  into  the  ranks  of  the  Grange. 
Farm  Bureau,  and  Farmers  Union,  as  well  as  into  other  agricultural  and 
civic  organizations,  there  to  accept  and  to  fill  creditably  places  of  trust 
and  responsibility  while  still  in  their  youth. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  developing  a trained  leadership  anti 
a farm  citizenry  which  exert  an  influence  for  gootl  wherever  found. 


THE  CREED  OF  THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

“I  believe  in  the  future  of  farming,  with  a faith  born  not  of  words  but 
of  deeds— achievements  won  by  the  present  and  past  generations  of  farm- 
ers; in  the  promise  of  better  days  through  better  ways,  even  as  the  better 
things  we  now  enjoy  have  come  tq^  to  us  from  the  struggles  of  formei 
years. 

“I  believe  that  to  live  and  work  on  a gotnl  taim  is  pleasant  as  well  as 
challenging;  for  I know  the  joys  and  discomforts  ot  farm  life  and  hold  an 
inborn  fondness  for  those  associations  which,  even  in  hours  ot  discourage- 
ment, I cannot  deny. 

“I  believe  that  rural  America  can  and  will  hold  true  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions in  our  national  life  and  that  I can  exert  an  influence  in  my  home 
and  community  which  will  stand  solid  for  mv  part  in  that  inspiring  task. 
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THE  MOTTO  OF  THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  motto  is  but  four  lines,  but  these  lines  are  filled  with  practical 
philosophy,  reflecting  a spirit  and  sincerity  that  show  the  true  viewpoint 
of  farm  youth,  the  “backbone  of  a nation.”  The  motto  is 

Learning  to  do 
Doing  to  learn 
Earning  to  live 
Living  to  serve 

CHAPTER  SUMMARY 

The  field  of  student  activities  is  so  varied  throughout  the  State  that 
it  was  considered  impossible  to  deal  separately  with  each  kind  of 
student  organization  and  club.  We  have  shown  in  these  pages  situations 
of  sufficient  scope  to  guide  educators  in  the  use  of  these  organizations  for 
citizenship  education. 

The  situations  presented  throughout  this  section  were  selected  because 
they  are  examples  of  activities  in  which  student  organizations  are  inter- 
ested. In  some  cases  the  good  practices  used  in  a number  of  schools  are 
provided  so  that  selection  can  be  made  of  the  ones  most  suitable  to  a 
particular  school. 

The  chapter  has  been  written  to  show  the  possibility  of  developing  in 
the  student  through  these  activities  the  following  characteristics  of  good 
citizenship: 

1.  An  appreciation  of  our  American  way  of  life 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  structure  of  our  American  government 

3.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  others 

4.  The  ability  to  do  critical  and  constructive  thinking  in  solving  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  problems 

5.  Respect  for  law  and  order 

6.  The  spirit  of  good  fellow'ship  and  cooperation 

7.  The  willingness  to  compromise 

8.  Acquisition  of  skills  necessary  to  a satisfying  family  life 


CHAPTER  XIV 


EVALUATION  OF  EDUCATING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

THE  NEED  FOR  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

The  disturbed  conditions  of  the  world  have  challenged  Americans 
to  think  seriously  about  the  meanings  and  values  of  our  way  of  life. 
Too  often  democracy  has  been  taken  for  granted.  Our  people  have 
enjoyed  its  benefits  without  realizing  that  democracy  must  be  renewed 
and  nurtured  constantly  so  that  each  generation  may  enjoy  it.  The 
strength  of  American  democracy  lies  not  only  in  its  constant  practice 
but  also  in  the  continuous  evaluation  of  democratic  living.  “Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty”  whether  it  be  to  discern  the  autocracy 
of  men  or  of  subversive  or  obsolete  concepts. 

Earnest  thinkers  realize  that  even  in  American  democracy  there  are 
weaknesses.  These,  however,  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  beings,  not 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  We  as  citizens  should  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested and  informed  to  evaluate  and  to  resolve  these  human  deficiencies. 
It  is  <he  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  help  pupils  to  discover  the  defi- 
ciencies, to  evaluate  them,  and  to  insure  that  personal  and  social  prob- 
lems receive  intelligent  consideration  and  action.  If  teachers  believe  in 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  they  will  go  to  any  necessary  length  to  teach 
it,  to  practice  it,  to  guard  it,  and  to  evaluate  properly  the  program  of 
education  for  its  development. 

American  youth  must  not  only  be  schooled  in  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy but  they  must  also  be  trained  in  the  “eternal  vigilance”  which  must 
characterize  men  who  would  be  free.  In  a program  of  education  for 
the  development  of  the  personal  and  group  behaviors  of  good  citizens, 
vigilance  will  be  an  important  component  (1)  in  estimating  student 
growth,  (2)  in  evaluating  the  school  program,  (3)  in  measuring  pupil 
ability  to  apply  factual  knowledge,  (4)  in  promoting  pupil  self- 
evaluation,  (5)  in  the  evaluation  of  group  achievement,  and  (6)  in 
estimating  growth  in  classroom  practices. 

ESTIMATING  STUDENT  GROWTH 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  estimating  student  growth,  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  significant  factors  which  make  for  necessary  personality  develop- 
ment should  be  recognized  and  recorded.  An  entire  program  for  the 
production  of  more  competent  and  socially  adjusted  individuals  may 
flourish  or  fail  because  of  the  type  of  values  which  are  recognized. 
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By  and  large,  the  motivation  and  direction  of  teacher  and  student  efforts  will 
be  directed  by  the  recognized  values  which  set  the  pattern  of  their  goals.  If 
these  goals  reflect  solely  achievement  in  a memoriter  type  of  learning,  such  at- 
tainment only  may  be  expected.  The  facts  that  such  mastery  alone  develops 
little  of  the  attitudes,  understandings,  and  behaviors  necessary  for  life  in  Amer- 
ican society;  that  much  of  such  knowledge  is  retained  but  a short  while;  and 
that  many  so-called  stupid  students  have  later  achieved  marked  success,  negate 
total  dependence  upon  such  meager  evaluation. 

“The  effectiveness  and  success  of  any  job  of  learning  is  heightened 
by  a valid  and  discriminating  appraisal  of  all  of  its  aspects.  This  in 
its  simplest  and  most  general  form  is  the  principle  of  evaluation.  Its 
soundness  is  so  self-evident  that  nobody  who  has  ever  learned  anything 
at  all  is  likely  to  question  it.  . . . Evaluation  is  a part  and  parcel  of 
teaching.  It  is  an  integral  element  in  the  organization  of  learning. 

“The  learner  himself  must  share  actively  in  the  evaluation.  In  fact, 
it  is  more  important  for  him  to  evaluate  his  work  than  for  any  other 
person  to  do  so.  It  is  in  this  alone  he  can  improve  his  learning.” 
—From  Successful  Teaching  by  J.  L.  Mursell,  1946.  Courtesy  of 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Developing  Student  Purpose 

Teachers  have  often  told  their  pupils  not  to  work  for  marks  in  order 
that  more  valid  purposing  may  be  motivated.  The  most  significant  fac- 
tor in  any  learning  is  the  genuine  purpose  of  the  learner.  The  factors 
which  are  recognized  in  school  marking  should  help  in  the  progressive 
realization  of  the  student’s  voluntary  purpose,  both  to  be  a good  citizen 
and  to  achieve  true  understanding  and  skills  in  the  fields  of  his  special 
interests.  The  learner  should  be  made  aware  of  the  results  he  is  achiev- 
ing while  the  learning  process  is  in  operation,  principally  to  reinforce 
his  purposing  through  the  positive  means  of  stimulating  his  self- 
evaluative  thinking. 


Developing  Comprehensive  Criteria  for  Evaluation 

No  set  of  mechanical  devices  can  be  fabricated  to  measure  all  of  the  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  student  growth.  Factual  mastery  alone  includes  but  a single 
segment  of  the  desirable  outcomes.  If  the  major  purposes  of  public  education, 
the  behaviors  of  good  citizenship  and  of  personal  and  social  competence,  are 
to  be  realized,  more  adequate  means  than  are  traditional  for  their  recognition 
and  evaluation  must  be  devised. 

How  then  shall  a system  be  derived  for  measuring  the  outcomes,  atti- 
tudes, and  behaviors  of  a valid  program  of  educating  for  citizenship  and 
social  competence?  This  is  a fourfold  cooperative  problem  for  the  school 
administrator,  the  home,  the  teacher,  and  the  student  himself. 

The  program  of  evaluation  may  well  be  the  object  of  a cooperative 
study  engaged  in  democratically  by  an  entire  school  faculty.  The  imposi- 
tion of  terminal  standardized  factual  tests  to  measure  teacher  effective- 
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ness  can  have  negative  values  in  terms  of  education  for  American  citizen- 
ship. A study  of  ways  of  using  commercial  factual  tests  and  of  estimating 
and  reporting  to  parents  on  the  qualities  of  citizenship,  mutually  held 
to  be  desirable,  shoidd  be  developed  by  cooperative  faculty  action.  A 
study  of  this  type,  developed  by  the  school  faculty  and  parents  at  Kulp- 
mont,  has  resulted  in  the  experimental  use  of  the  following  report  card. 
It  is  noted  that  a cooperative  reporting  by  the  home  and  the  school  on 
qualities  of  personal  adjustment  and  citizenship  has  been  secured.  Many 
other  school  faculties  have  developed  similar  reporting  devices. 

Further  faculty  study  of  ways  and  methods  of  evaluating  pupil  growth 
should  develop  the  use  of  commercial  or  teacher-made  measuring  devices 
for  estimating  the  most  valued  educational  outcomes,  tests  of  social  matu- 
rity, social  adjustment,  mental  health,  knowledge  of  social  standards,  in- 
ventory of  reading  experiences,  mental  maturity,  and  the  like.  These 
goals  have  been  shown  by  parent  and  teacher  surveys  to  be  of  importance 
equal  to  those  related  to  the  memorization  of  facts  and  information. 
Their  emphasis  will  give  vital  impetus  to  a program  of  education  for 
citizenship. 

Achievement  tests  undoubtedly  have  a place  in  motivating  a large 
pattern  of  student  growth  and  informing  him  of  his  relative  progress. 
Their  democratic  use  is  a matter  for  local  administrators  and  school  facul- 
ties to  develop. 

EVALUATING  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  OE 
CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

The  administrator,  with  his  faculty,  may  well  survey  his  school  with 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  the  imjoerative  needs  of  youth.  A check  list 
for  the  third  of  these  needs  is  reproduced: 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  OF  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION' 

“All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  a citizen  of  a 
democratic  society  and  to  be  diligent  and  competent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  community  and  citizens  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  World. 

5 4 3 2 1 N 

1.  The  school  discourages  the  organization  of 
fraternities,  sororities,  and  other  closed 

groups  — — — — — — 

2.  All  school  social  activities  are  held  at  the 

school  — — — — — — 

'French,  Will  and  Ransom,  William  L.,  “Evaluating  the  Curriculum  for  Provision  for  Meeting 
the  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth,”  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  Vol.  32  No.  5A,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1948. 
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3.  Where  charges  for  admission  to  school  ac- 
tivities exist,  a low-cost  student-activity 
ticket  is  available,  provision  being  made  for 
all  students  to  obtain  this  ticket  regardless 

of  economic  status  — — — — — — 

4.  Expenses  for  participation  in  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations are  borne  by  the  school  and  not 

by  the  individual  participating — — — — — — 

5.  The  competence  and  personal  worth  of  stu- 
dents belonging  to  minority  groups  are 

given  frequent  and  prominent  recognition  — — — — — — 

6.  Functional  student  organizations  have  been 

set  up  for  the  exercise  of  student  responsi- 
bility through  democratic  procedures  ....  — — — — — — 

7.  The  management  and  control  of  an  increas- 

ing number  of  areas  of  school  life  are  dele- 
gated to  the  student  body  — — — — — — 

8.  Students  are  helped  to  interpret  their  ex- 
periences and  their  organizations  in  the 
larger  setting  of  community,  state  and 

world  citizenship  — — — — — — 

9.  Many  units  of  classwork  are  suggested  and 

planned  jointly  by  students  and  teachers  — — — — — 

10.  All  students  are  provided  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  skill  in  the  methods  of 

group  discussion  — — — — — — 

11.  Pupils  and  teachers  use  many  realistic  tech- 
niques in  gathering  materials  for  solving 

problems  — — — — — — 

12.  Longer  periods  are  scheduled  to  allow  for 

the  use  of  the  above-mentioned  techniques  — — — — — — 

13.  The  school  endeavors  to  help  youth  achieve 
some  common  understanding  of  the  society 

they  will  possess  in  common  — — — — — — 

14.  The  school  uses  its  accumulated  pupil  data 

to  help  pupils  plan  realistically  on  worth- 
while programs  of  studies  — — — — — — 

15.  Through  counseling,  the  school  tries  to  help 
each  pupil  understand  his  aptitudes  and 
capabilities  in  order  that  he  may  contribute 
most  fully  to  his  own  development  and  the 

welfare  of  the  group  — — — — — — 

16.  The  school  seeks  the  cooperation  of  parents 
and  community  groups  in  developing  and 

furthering  the  program  of  the  school  — — — — — — 
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17.  The  school  conceives  of  education  as  a con- 
tinuous process,  and  its  facilities  are  made 
available  to  youth  and  adults  beyond  school 

age  - - - - - - 

18.  The  school  stresses  in  all  curricula  the 

theme  of  civic  responsibility  — — — — — — 

19.  The  school  provides  special  services  to  meet 
community  needs  not  cared  for  by  other 

agencies  — — --  — — — 

20.  The  school  and  community  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  endeavoring  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
as  one  concrete  demonstration  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a citizen  in  a democratic 

society  — — — — — — ” 

Use  of  Evaluative  Criteria 

Further  faculty  study  and  cooperative  discussion,  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent local  practices,  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  Evaluative  Criteria  of 
the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Excerpts  are  here 
reproduced,  from  Evaluative  Criteria. 


SIGNIFICANT  POINTS  OF  VIEW^ 

Fundamental  Concepts 

“1.  The  type  of  political  organization  most  desirable  for  society  is  one 
in  which— 

( ) a.  The  determination  of  policies  is  entrusted  to  specially 
trained  personnel  chosen  by  general  election 
( ) b.  Policies  are  determined  by  individuals  selected  by  an  elec- 
torate which  is  restricted  on  the  basis  of  racial  or  eco- 
nomic status 

( ) c.  All  individuals  share  in  the  determination  of  policies  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities 

( ) d.  All  individuals  have  equal  voice  in  the  determination  of 
policies 

( ) e.  Individuals  are  completely  subordinated  to  authority,  and 
policies  are  determined  by  a minority  group 

2.  The  economic  organization  most  desirable  is  one  in  which— 

( ) a.  Individuals  may  retain  the  results  of  production  on  the 
assumption  that  public  welfare  will  be  benefited  by  their 
philanthropies 

^ Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  Evalttafive  Criteria.  George  Banta  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939. 
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( ) b.  No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  amass  wealth 

( ) c.  Individuals  may  obtain  wealth  but  are  restricted  by  re- 
quirements of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
( ) d.  All  share  equally  in  the  products  of  labor  and  industry 
( ) e.  Private  enterprise  is  encouraged  but  with  restrictions  as- 
suring the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  with  pro- 
visions for  the  distribution  of  a considerable  portion  of 
the  results  of  production  in  the  interests  of  the  workers 
and  of  the  general  public 

3.  The  social  organization  most  desirable  is  one  in  which— 

( ) a.  There  are  groups  which  have  special  social  privileges  be- 
cause of  hereditary  family  connection 
( ) b.  Social  position  depends  upon  professional,  religious, 
racial,  or  nationality  status 

( ) c.  All  individuals  have  equal  social  status  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  or  intellectual  qualifications  and  regard- 
less of  race  or  nationality 

( ) d.  All  individuals  of  the  dominant  racial  or  nationality 
group  have  equal  social  position  regardless  of  economic, 
cultural,  or  intellectual  qualifications 
( ) e.  Social  position  is  given  to  any  individual  who  has 
achieved  special  distinction  in  his  field 

4.  In  a democracy  the  school  should  place  most  emphasis  upon  help- 
ing to  prepare  pupils— 

( ) a.  To  make  adjustments  to  present  social  and  economic 
conditions 

f ) b.  To  participate  in  the  reconstruction  of  society 
( ) c.  To  make  adjustments  to  meet  changing  conditions 

5.  In  a democracy  free  secondary  education  should  be  provided  for— 
( ) a.  All  adolescents  who  are  not  mentally  or  physically  defec- 
tive to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  educated  with 
normal  children 

( ) b.  Only  those  adolescents  of  superior  intellectual  ability 
( ) c.  Those  adolescents  who  can  profit  by  a college  prepara- 
tory, cultural,  disciplinary  program 
( ) d.  Only  those  adolescents  of  superior  social  or  economic 
status 

( ) e.  All  adolescents 

6.  In  a democracy  the  financial  support  of  secondary  education  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of— 

( ) a.  The  state  to  a major  degree 

( ) b.  The  federal  or  national  government  to  a major  degree 
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( ) c.  The  local  district  with  the  state  participating  on  an 
equalization  basis 
( ) d.  The  patrons  of  the  school 

( ) e.  The  community  or  district  served  by  the  school 

7.  Education  is  an  enterprise  involving  many  community  agencies. 
As  the  chief  institution  developed  by  society  for  education,  the 
school  should— 

( ) a.  Unify  and  administer  many  or  all  community  educational 
agencies 

( ) b.  Oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  other  agency  to 
direct,  parallel,  or  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
school 

( ) c.  Actively  seek  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  community 
agencies  in  planning  and  carrying  on  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  community 

( ) d.  Devote  its  energy  to  developing  its  own  program  regard- 
less of  the  activities  of  other  agencies 
( ) e.  Welcome  suggestions  from  and  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion with  community  agencies  in  the  interests  of  a better 
educational  program  for  the  community 

8.  Attendance  at  a secondary  school  should  be  required  by  law  for 
all  pupils  from  the  time  they  leave  elementary  school— 

( ) a.  Until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age 

( ) b.  Until  they  complete  a curriculum  appropriate  to  their 
needs  regardless  of  age 

( ) c.  Until  they  are  sixteen  unless  they  can  secure  remunera- 
tive employment 

( ) d.  Until  they  graduate  regardless  of  age 

Curriculum 

9.  The  most  desirable  theory  with  respect  to  individual  differences 
among  pupils  requires  that  the  secondary  school  should— 

( ) a.  Attempt  to  discover  only  the  most  conspicuous  differences 
among  pupils  and  provide  development  of  the  traits 
involved 

( ) b.  Study  each  pupil  to  discover  his  particular  traits  and 
abilities  as  a basis  for  his  own  curriculum 
( ) c.  Assume  that  pupils  are  sufficiently  similar  in  abilities  and 
needs  to  profit  from  a common  program 

10.  Pupils  should— 

( ) a.  Have  no  part  in  determining  the  content  and  activities 
which  constitute  their  school  experiences 
( ) b.  Have  some  part  in  determining  the  content  and  activities 
which  constitute  their  school  experiences 
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( ) c.  Have  a large  part  in  determining  the  content  and  activi- 
ties which  constitute  their  school  experiences 
( ) d.  Be  free  to  determine  completely  their  own  school  activi- 
ties and  experiences 

11.  The  offerings  of  the  secondary  school  should  be  organized  in  terms 
of— 

( ) a.  Conventional  school  subjects  as  categories  under  which 
school  experiences  should  be  classified 
( ) b.  Areas  of  pupil  interest  in  terms  of  functional  experiences, 
irrespective  of  conventional  subject  matter  classifications 
( ) c.  Conventional  subject  classifications  with  definitely 
planned  correlation  of  subjects  so  as  to  insure  considera- 
tion of  the  total  experience  of  each  pupil.” 

MEASURING  THE  ABILITY  TO  APPLY  EACTUAL  KNOWLEDGE 

If  the  development  of  insights  and  understandings  concerning  the  practical 
applications  of  knowledge  is  a major  function  of  education,  teachers  need  to 
develop  the  ability  to  frame  questions  which  permit  students  to  measure  them- 
selves with  respect  to  these  values.  Courses  or  school  objectives  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  testing  for  these  goals,  in  addition  to  factual  memory.  Groups 
of  teachers  frequently  have  combined  their  abilities  and  efforts  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tests  of  this  type.  The  significant  idea  behind  such  tests  is  that  they 
call  for  the  application  of  the  student’s  knowledge  to  new  situations. 

Several  test  items  which  indicate  this  trend  are  as  follows: 

ABILITY  TO  APPLY  KNOWLEDGE 

Problem'^ 

“Two  companies,  the  Libby-Owens-Eord  and  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass,  manufacture  90  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  used  in  the  automo- 
bile industry.  Recently  strikes  (hypothetical)  broke  out  in  both  com- 
panies. If  these  two  factories  are  closed  down  for  a considerable  period 
of  time,  several  results  are  likely  to  happen.  Pair  the  listed  reasons 
with  results  which  may  occur:  (Example:  1-2-a.) 

“Possible  Results: 

a.  The  major  results  of  the  strike  would  affect  principally  the  glass  industry.  Other 
industries  (automobile,  rubber,  steel,  etc.)  might  feel  the  effects  somewhat,  but 
production  and  sales  of  these  industries  would  not  in  general  be  significantly  in- 
fluenced. 

b.  These  glass  factories  would  lose  money  and  orders  and,  in  addition,  automobile 
factories  would  have  to  close— even  though  there  were  no  strikes  in  automobile 
plants. 

c.  The  industries  supplying  the  automobile  factories  with  steel,  wood,  rubber,  etc., 
would  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  their  production  considerably. 

d.  The  closing  of  these  two  glass  factories  would  decrease  considerably  the  sale  of 
foods  in  all  industrial  cities  which  have  a large  number  of  (automobile)  workers 
in  their  population. 

r Smith,  Eugene  E.  and  Tyler,  Ralph  W.,  "Appraising  and  Recording  Student  Progress" — 
Adventures  in  American  Education,  Vol.  3.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1942. 
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“Reasons 

1.  Large  industries  are  “worlds  unto  themselves”  as  far  as  producing 
and  selling  their  goods  are  concerned,  and  they  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  a strike  in  the  glass  industry. 

2.  Large  modern  industries  do  not  have  enough  money  to  start  manu- 
facturing necessary  products  if  strikes  should  close  down  the  fac- 
tories which  formerly  supplied  these  products. 

3.  Plate  glass  is  a fundamental  necessity  in  automobile  production. 

4.  There  are  enough  glass  workers  available  who  could  be  employed 
in  a new  glass  factory  to  cancel  any  bad  effects  this  strike  might 
have. 

5.  The  production  of  glass  is  a rather  simple  job,  requiring  relatively 
few  skilled  workers,  and,  hence,  new  factories  could  easily  be 
started. 

6.  Strikes  in  two  glass  factories  can  have  a serious  effect  on  so  large  an 
industry  as  that  of  producing  America’s  automobiles. 

7.  Other  glass  factories  would  increase  their  production  and  sell  plate 
glass  to  industries  needing  it.” 

INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 

Problem^ 

“A  large  high  school  in  California  has  a large  number  of  foreign-born 
boys  and  girls  among  its  students.  One  of  these  was  Yuki,  a well- 
dressed,  gentle  and  friendly  Japanese  girl.  She  spoke  good  English  and 
made  a wonderful  record  in  scholarship  during  her  high  school  career. 
At  the  end,  her  grades  were  higher  than  those  of  any  other  student  in 
her  class.  Since  the  best  student  usually  becomes  the  valedictorian  of 
the  graduating  class,  the  principal  decided  to  make  her  the  valedic- 
torian. Immediately  a storm  of  protest  broke  loose.  Newspapers  took 
it  up;  citizens  called  on  the  principal  and  threatened  him;  classmates 
announced  they  would  not  appear  on  the  platform  with  a Japanese  girl 
as  their  leader. 

“The  principal’s  reply  to  these  protests  was  that  Yuki  should  lead 
the  class  or  else  there  would  be  no  valedictorian. 

“What  do  you  think  about  the  course  of  action? 

Courses  of  Action 

A.  He  was  right  in  doing  what  he  did. 

B.  He  was  right  in  his  first  decision  but  he  should  have  given  in 
when  there  was  so  much  protest. 

C.  He  should  have  let  the  faculty  and  the  students  participate  in  mak- 
ing the  decision  at  the  beginning. 

D.  He  should  not  have  allowed  the  girl  to  become  valedictorian. 

^ Evaluation  in  the  Eight-Year  Study.  Social  Problems.  Columbus,  Ohio,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  1938. 
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Reasons 

1.  An  established  tradition  should  be  followed  with  regard  for  racial 
differences. 

2.  The  principle  of  racial  equality  is  all  right  in  theory  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  act  on  it  in  all  practical  situations. 

3.  No  matter  how  right,  we  should  not  push  our  ideas  to  the  point 
of  offending  influential  people. 

4.  It  is  more  important  for  the  principal  of  a school  to  keep  the  good 
will  of  the  community  than  to  fight  for  the  principle  of  racial 
equality. 

5.  The  students  learn  racial  tolerance  better  by  discussing  the  mat- 
ter than  by  submitting  to  the  principal’s  decision. 

6.  Race  prejudice  is  inborn  and  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 

7.  In  a democracy  there  should  be  no  racial  discrimination. 

8.  In  cases  such  as  this  it  is  wise  to  try  to  reform  the  community  be- 
fore pressing  the  issue. 

9.  Democracy  means  that  the  will  of  the  majority  must  be  obeyed. 

10.  Americans  would  not  like  an  alien  to  be  put  above  their  children. 

11.  In  a democracy  those  affected  by  a decision  should  have  part  in 
making  it. 

12.  Citizens  who  pay  taxes  have  the  right  to  determine  what  the  school 
should  or  should  not  do. 

13.  Class  honors  should  be  given  strictly  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

14.  Race  prejudice  would  probably  be  deepened  if  the  principal  did 
not  yield  to  the  community  demand.” 


SURVEY  OF  STUDENT  OPINION  ON  IMPORTANT  SOCIAL  ISSUES 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  used  in  the  Miami  Experiment,^  was  to 
test  student  discrimination.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  form 
which  was  used: 

“The  Miami  Social  Research  is  anxious  to  learn  what  high  school 
students  are  thinking  about  the  problems  confronting  our  society,  to 
which  problems  they  must  begin  at  once  to  try  to  find  solutions  if  our 
democracy  is  to  bring  about  happy  and  successful  lives  in  the  future 
instead  of  breaking  clown  from  inefficiency  or  from  unworthy  ideals. 
Below  are  27  problems  of  various  kinds,  all  before  us  for  solution. 
Please  place  a checkmark  (y/)  at  the  left  of  the  ten  of  these  for  which 
you  are  most  anxious  that  we  find  a solution.  Check  sparingly  the 
first  time  through,  then  go  through  the  list  additional  times  and  check 
more.  If  you  find  you  have  checked  more  than  ten,  scratch  out  enough 
checks  to  reduce  the  number  to  ten.”  (Asterisks  indicate  the  most  im- 
portant issues;  Arabic  numbers,  the  number  of  responses  of  students.) 

1 Peters,  Charles  C.,  Teaching  High  School  History  and  Social  Studies  for  Citizenship  Training. 
The  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  1948. 
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“1.  How  to  keep  the  people’s  ability  to  buy  consumers’  goods  at  a 
high  level.*  64 

2.  How  to  lessen  the  amount  of  home  work  required  of  high  school 
pupils.  79 

3.  How  to  get  swearing  stopped.  72 

4.  How  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  wiles  (oratorical  tricks)  of 
demagogues.*  156 

5.  How  to  stop  betting  on  horse  and  dog  races.  37 

6.  How  to  provide  high  class  musical  concerts  for  outlying  cities.  60 

7.  How  to  get  young  people  to  observe  the  correct  forms  of  eti- 
quette. 136 

8.  How  to  lessen  the  prejudice  toward  people  on  account  of  race 
or  religion.*  361 

9.  How  to  hold  in  check  tendencies  toward  imperialism  by  our  own 
nation  and  by  other  great  nations.*  268 

10.  How  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  41 

11.  How  to  get  more  entertaining  motion  pictures.  40 

12.  How  to  make  high  school  and  college  athletic  contests  more 
fair.  72 

13.  How  to  keep  a high  level  of  artistry  in  the  novels  that  are  writ- 
ten. 63 

14.  How  to  preserve  the  soundness  of  our  currency  (money) , to- 
gether with  relatively  stable  prices.*  261 

15.  How  to  keep  voting  in  the  hands  of  native  white  people  only.  9 

16.  How  to  clean  up  the  motion  pictures;  that  is,  remove  from  them 
immoral  elements.  99 

17.  How  to  get  the  “enterprisers”  who  manage  industry  to  view  their 
job  as  a public  trust  rather  than  solely  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
profits.*  268 

18.  How  to  make  school  more  interesting.  165 

19.  How  to  increase  the  number  of  people  who  get  a “liberal”  edu- 
cation. 221 

20.  How  to  keep  young  people  in  school  longer.  109 

21.  How  to  develop  an  educational  system  that  will  train  citizens  to 
vote  intelligently.*  322 

22.  How  to  get  enough  young  men  for  our  military  service  without  a 
draft.  90 

23.  How  to  get  laborers  motivated  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  creat- 
ing goods  for  society  to  consume,  not  merely  by  an  interest  in 
wages.*  199 

24.  How  to  preserve  freedom  of  speech,  even  for  “communists”  and 
other  “radicals”  who  urge  changes  in  our  way  of  life.*  198 

25.  How  to  get  and  maintain  high  tariff  legislation  that  will  protect 
American  manufacturers  against  foreign  competition.  80 

26.  How  to  make  collective  security  work  a substitute  for  war.*  214 

27.  How  to  prevent  local  stores  from  charging  high  prices  because  of 
secret  understandings  among  them.  175” 
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PROMOTING  PUPIL  SELF-EVALUATION 

In  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  effective  citizenship,  the  con- 
struction of  a citizenship-gram  has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  proce- 
dure to  create  the  self-analysis  necessary  for  student  growth.  Forms  are 
presented  for  developing  appraisal  with  respect  to 

1.  The  relationship  of  the  student  to  himself 

2.  The  relationship  of  the  student  to  his  school 

3.  The  relationship  of  the  student  to  his  nation 

The  student  will  place  an  X in  the  column  which  best  answers  the 

question  for  him.  The  student  then  will  connect  the  X’s  to  form  a pro- 
file graph  or  citizenship-gram.  A left-hand  vertical  line  on  the  profile 
chart  will  indicate  a high  citizenship  rating  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
Any  deviation  from  this  left  vertical  line  shows  the  areas  in  which  the 
pupils  need  improvement. 

The  check  list  may  be  used  three  or  more  times  a year.  The  use  of  the 
same  graph  for  the  entire  year  is  suggested.  The  color  of  the  pencils  used 
to  connect  the  X’s  may  be  changed;  for  instance,  black  for  the  fall,  red 
for  midyear,  and  blue  for  the  end  of  the  year. 


SELF-ANALYSIS  CHARTS 

A.  The  Relation  of  the  Student  to  Himself 

Sometimes 

or 

Yes  Partly  No 

1.  Am  I neat  and  careful  about  my  personal  appear- 
ance? (clean,  mended  clothes;  tidy  shoes;  combed 

hair)  

2.  Do  I protect  my  own  health: 

a.  through  sufficient  sleep?  

b.  through  correct  and  sufficient  diet?  

c.  through  necessary  amount  of  outdoor  exercise?  

d.  through  knowledge  and  application  of  principles 
of  personal  cleanliness: 

Do  I bathe  daily?  

Do  I brush  my  teeth?  

Do  I brush  my  hair?  

Do  I scrub  my  nails?  

3.  Do  I practice  thrift: 

a.  Do  I take  good  care  of  my  clothes?  

b.  Do  I refrain  from  waste?  (paper,  pencils,  etc.)  

c.  Do  I budget  my  allowance?  

d.  Do  I budget  my  time?  

e.  Do  I believe  a penny  saved  is  a penny  earned?  
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Sometimes 

or 

Yes  Partly  No 

4.  Do  I practice  courtesy: 

a.  Do  I consider  the  feelings  of  others?  

b.  Do  I always  thank  people  when  they  have  done 

something  for  me?  

c.  Do  I refrain  from  chewing  gum  when  carrying 

on  a conversation?  

d.  Do  I rise  when  older  people  enter  the  room? 

e.  Do  I take  my  turn  in  line?  

f.  Do  I permit  others  to  precede  me  through  the 

door?  

5.  Am  I dependable: 

a.  Do  I keep  appointments  on  time?  

b.  Do  I finish  the  work  I begin?  

c.  Do  I keep  my  word?  

d.  Do  I return  borrowed  articles  promptly?  

e.  Do  I hand  in  my  written  work  on  time?  

6.  Do  I accept  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  my  own  behavior?  (take  family  car— play  truant- 
talk  back  to  teacher— disobey  law— go  to  school 

with  lessons  unprepared— replace  damaged  property)  

7.  Am  I preparing  myself  for  being  a self-supporting 
citizen: 

a.  Am  I giving  careful  thought  to  the  kind  of  work 

I wish  to  do?  

b.  Have  I started  to  prepare  for  it?  

8.  Do  I graciously  accept  constructive  criticism: 

a.  From  my  parents?  

b.  From  my  teachers?  

c.  From  my  fellow  classmates?  

d.  From  group  leaders?  

9.  Do  I have  the  spiritual  strength  to  do  what  I think 

is  right  in  spite  of  outside  influences?  

10.  Do  I try  to  get  the  most  out  of  my  school  life?  

B.  The  Relation  of  the  Student  to  the  School 

1.  Do  I place  my  talents  at  the  service  of  the  school? 

(singing,  dancing,  dramatics,  band,  sports,  writing, 

etc.)  

2.  Do  I give  to  the  school  as  much  as  I get  from  it: 

a.  Do  I prepare  my  lessons?  

b.  Am  I on  time?  _ 

c.  Do  I place  as  much  emphasis  on  scholarship  as 

on  athletics?  

d.  Do  I support  school  activities?  
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Sometimes 

or 

Yes  Partly  No 

3.  Do  I take  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  leader- 
ship in  the  group?  (chairman  of  committee,  leader 
of  discussion  groups,  assignment  to  school  assembly, 

officer  of  class,  etc.)  

4.  Do  I cooperate  with  the  leader  of  the  group?  (When 

I am  not  the  leader)  

5.  Do  I respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  other  pupils?  

6.  Do  I limit  my  freedom  so  as  not  to  infringe  upon 

the  rights  of  others?  

7.  Am  I careful  not  to  laugh  at  others’  mistakes? 

8.  Am  I careful  not  to  waste  the  time  of  others?  

9.  Do  I show  that  I believe  that  American  democracy 
is  really  the  will  of  the  majority: 

a.  Do  I abide  by  majority  decision?  

b.  Do  I accept  the  decisions  of  the  student  council 

which  represents  the  majority  of  the  pupils?  

10.  Do  I accept  the  decisions  of  the  school  authorities?  

C.  Relationship  of  the  Student  to  His  Country 

1.  Do  I do  my  best  to  become  able  to  help  the  state  in 
bringing  about  a better  condition  for  the  individual 

citizen?  

2.  Do  I study  public  opinion  in  a democracy  and  the 

ways  in  which  it  operates?  

3.  Do  I recognize  the  law  as  a protection  of  my  free- 
dom? Do  I obey  it?  

4.  Do  I know  the  major  provisions  of  the  American 

Constitution?  

5.  Do  I know  the  content  of  the  American  Bill  of 

Rights?  

6.  Do  I know  the  Flag  Salute  and  the  National  An- 
them?   

7.  Do  I know  how  my  government  functions: 

a.  Legislative  Department?  

b.  Judiciary  Department?  

c.  Executive  Department?  

8.  Do  I participate,  in  my  own  capacity,  in  the  elec- 
tions: 

a.  Am  I informed  as  to  the  candidates  and  plat- 
forms? . 

b.  Do  I know  election  procedures?  

c.  Do  I know  the  qualifications  of  a voter?  

9.  Do  I abide  by  majority  decision?  

10.  Do  I,  as  an  American  citizen,  sense  the  privileges 

and  responsibilities  set  forth  by  my  government? 
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EVALUATION  OF  GROUP  ACHIEVEMENT 

An  effective  program  of  educating  for  citizenship  will  be  developed 
more  and  more  through  the  cooperative  enterprises  of  groups  of  students 
working  together  in  socializing  activities.  The  stressing  of  committee  re- 
ports, panel  discussions,  debates,  investigations  and  reports,  and  other 
group  projects  creates  valid  learning  situations  for  which  the  evaluation 
of  achievement  by  students  and  teachers  presents  the  motivation  for 
future  growth. 

The  following  evaluative  criteria  for  such  cooperative  learning  ex- 
periences are  suggested  by  a workshop  group  at  Lehigh  University: 

MEANS  OF  EVALUATION 

“A.  Informal,  subjective  evaluation  of  an  educative  experience  (An  ex- 
perience unit,  an  excursion,  a dramatization,  or  other  activities,  in 
terms  of  personal  and  social  objectives) 

1.  By  teacher  and  pupil  discussion,  around  such  questions  as: 

a.  What  were  the  best  things  we  got  out  of  the  activity? 

b.  What  were  least  helpful?  or  least  successful? 

c.  Did  we  achieve  the  purposes  we  had  in  mind? 

d.  What  could  we  have  done  better? 

e.  What  new  things  does  it  lead  to? 

2.  By  the  teacher,  around  such  questions  as: 

a.  Was  the  planned  experience  successful,  in  general? 

b.  Did  it  achieve  the  purposes  I had  in  mind? 

c.  How  could  it  have  been  improved— in  my  preplanning,  in  our  cooperative 
planning,  in  the  organization,  in  the  activities  carried  on,  in  the  final  results? 

d.  What  leads  did  it  give  me  to  the  children’s  needs?  What  leads  to  new 
experiences? 

3.  By  the  teacher,  checking  against  certain  items  previously  listed  as  desirable 
objectives  of  the  experience: 

a.  Have  pupils  learned  these  knowledges  and  informations?  (Listed  in  detail 
by  the  teacher  previously.) 

b.  Have  they  shown  growth  in  these  understandings  and  appreciations? 

c.  Have  they  shown  improvement  in  these  study  and  work  habits? 

d.  Have  they  strengthened  these  techniques  and  skills? 

4.  By  the  teacher,  observing  certain  outcomes  of  the  experience  as  shown  by 
changed  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  children,  such  as 

a.  Increased  interest  in  the  topic 

b.  Efforts  to  apply  solution  gained  to  new  experiences 

c.  Efforts  to  improve  a condition  found  unsatisfactory 

d.  Interest  in  the  "leads”  which  came  out  of  the  experience  and  effort  to  find 
information  about  them. 

e.  Volunteer  reading  about  the  topic  or  related  topics 

f.  Expression  of  desire  to  repeat  the  experience 

g.  Increased  comprehension  of  the  topic,  shown  when  new  experiences  are  be- 
ing carried  on 
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B.  Semiformal,  partially  objective  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of  a learn- 
ing program 

1.  Observation,  using  a check  sheet  to  indicate  observed  achievement  of  specific 
objectives  by  individuals 

2.  Anecdotal  records,  putting  down  specific  incidents  of  a child’s  behavior  which 
indicate  achievement  of  an  objective  (dated) 

3.  Cumulative  records,  showing  over  a period  of  time  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  certain  behaviors  (dated) 

4.  Checking-scales  on  behavior  traits,  using  a three-  or  five-point  scale,  checked 
at  intervals  to  evaluate  changes  in  behavior  (dated) 

5.  Teacher-made  “objective”  tests  of  attitudes,  understandings  or  appreciations 
gained  by  pupils 

For  example,  in  a unit  reported  from  Owatonna,  Minnesota,^  the  following 
teacher-made  tests  are  listed  as  evaluation  techniques  in  a unit  on  propa- 
ganda analysis: 

Test  on  background  and  terminology  to  diagnose  preparedness  of  students 

to  approach  problems  of  propaganda 

Test  on  sources  and  significance  of  students’  opinions 

Test  on  real  meanings  of  words  as  compared  with  varied  suggested  mean- 
ings supplied  by  students 

Test  to  determine  students’  ability  to  read  and  understand  intent  and 
tendency  of  a passage 
Degree-of-Truth  test 

C.  Formal,  objective  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of  a learning  program 

1.  Teacher-made  objective  tests  of  factual  recall,  of  arithmetic  computation,  and 
of  other  items  for  which  there  is  one  “correct”  answer 

2.  Facutal  check-sheets,  recording  by  a check  a child’s  participation  in  an  activity 
(for  example,  “painted  scenery”)  or  other  items  of  a factual  nature 

3.  Standardized  achievement  tests,  usually  of  factual  recall  or  of  skills 

4.  Tests  especially  constructed  by  experts  for  specific  experimental  purposes 
(The  following  are  listed  from  Wrightstone’s  study-) 

a.  Current  Affairs  test 

b.  “What  Do  You  Believe?”  test 

c.  Judgment  rating  scales  for  creative  writing  and  art 

d.  Obtaining  Facts  test 

e.  Explaining  Facts  test 

f.  Applying  Facts  test 

g.  Health  Awareness  test 

ESTIMATING  GROWTH  IN  CLASSROOM  PRACTICES 

During  the  discussions  of  problems  in  preceding  chapters,  it  has  been 
emphasized  that  desirable  adaptations  of  curriculum  practices  and  more 
effective  techniques  must  be  evidenced  in  classroom  procedures  if  im- 
provement in  education  for  citizenship  is  to  he  effected.  The  thesis  has 
been  presented  that  growth  toward  master  teaching  must  necessarily  be 
a gradual  evolutionary  progress  as  teachers  engage  cooperatively  in  the 
learning  experience  of  curriculum  revision. 

1 National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Courses  and  Units  in  the  Social  Studies,  The  Council 
1941. 

2 Wrightstone,  J.  Wayne,  Appraisal  of  Experimental  High  School  Practices.  Teachers  College,  | 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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In  this  type  of  group  activity,  goals  will  emerge  from  the  study,  experience, 
and  discussion  of  the  participants.  As  new  vision  develops  concerning  the  social 
functions  of  education,  child  needs,  and  development,  and  how  learning  for 
understanding  actually  may  be  created,  improvement  in  classroom  practices 
should  become  evident.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  heightened  interest  of  teachers 
and  students,  in  the  lessening  of  disciplinary  cases  created  previously  by  arti- 
ficial learning  situations,  in  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  drop-outs,  aud  event- 
ually in  the  enrichment  of  community  life  to  which  the  school  is  dedicated. 

It  may  be  discovered  that,  as  such  a program  develops,  there  has  been 
a gradual  transition  toward  better  classroom  practices  than  those  which 
characterized  the  school  experiences  of  most  middle-aged  educators. 
From  the  classroom  practices  reported  by  the  many  school  faculties  which 
are  enjoying  this  transition,  and  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  past, 
there  emerges  a pattern  of  progress  in  several  related  areas.  In  chart 
form  these  present  an  estimate  of  the  configuration  toward  which  growth 
may  be  moving. 

While  faculty  discussion  and  action  may  be  evidenced  in  other  phases 
of  development,  an  estimate  of  stages  of  improvement  in  classroom  prac- 
tices may  be  made  and  the  general  direction  and  nature  of  further 
growth  indicated.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  achievement  is 
not  through  the  adoption  of  what  is  novel  because  it  is  being  done  else- 
where. Valid  growth  will  occur  only  through  new  understandings  and 
deep  convictions,  which  require  improved  practices  to  replace  the  ten- 
sion with  the  satisfactions  of  achievement. 


PROGRESS  IN  PROVIDING  DEMOCRATIC  CLASSROOM  EXPERIENCES 

1.  American  democracy  presents  the  social  situation  in  which  maximum  in- 
dividual and  group  achievements  are  fostered.  If  this  is  true  for  American 
society,  it  is  true  also  for  the  classroom  in  the  schools  which  are  preparing 
youth  for  American  citizenship. 

2.  “The  major  purpose  of  free  public  education  in  a democratic  social 
order  such  as  ours  is  to  make  the  individual  socially  competent.  Social 
competence  means  more  than  learning  certain  bodies  of  knowledge  and 
mastering  certain  skills.  It  means  the  ability  to  live  successfully  with 
others,  the  ability  to  think,  plan,  and  work  together  for  the  common 
good.  Much  of  our  citizenship  education  will  always  be  ineffective  to 
the  extent  that  regimentation  prevails  over  pupil  self-control,  self- 
direction,  and  self-government  consistent  with  group  law  and  order.”— 
Francis  B.  Haas 

3.  The  purpose  of  curriculum  revision  is  to  obtain  better  results  from 
classroom  experiences.  Experiences  in  good  citizenship  mav  be  planned 
by  teachers  and  pupils  cooperatively  in  the  organization  of  learning 
situations  which  evoke  challenging  problems,  critical  thinking,  and 
democratic  activities.  Learning  is  effective  to  the  extent  that  the  learn- 
ing situations  of  themselves  exemplify  the  processes  of  democratic  living 
and  are  intrinsically  worth  while  to  the  learners.  The  planning  for 
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classroom  experiences  of  this  type  is  a problem  of  growth  in  several  re- 
lated areas  in  the  organization  of  learning: 

GROWTH  IN  RELATED  AREAS 


A-OBJECTIVES 


B-THE  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 


rite  learner  should  be  aware  of  the  total 
plan,  pattern,  and  relationship  in  whai 
he  is  trying  to  learn. 


The  learning  e7ivironment  should  engage 
the  learner’s  interest,  purpose,  and  active 
effort. 


Stages  of  Growth: 

1 . Page  by  page  assignments;  unrelated 
factual  items;  stereotyped  procedures 

2.  Topical  assignments  for  factual  infor 
mation 

3.  Problems  to  be  solved  for  some  vague 
future  use;  studv  guides;  directed 
study;  incidental  objectives;  verbalism 

1.  Sequence  of  subject  problems  to  be 
solved  for  some  actual  ftinctional  use, 
such  as  understanding  democracy, 
vitalizing  activities,  functional  objec- 
tives 

5.  Unified  courses  which  focus  upon 
problems  of  life,  community  needs, 
and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  using  subject  fields  in 
problem  solving 

()  Future  development 


C-PROVISIONS  FOR  THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


Stages  of  Growth; 

1.  Textbook  only;  teacher  mandated; 
memoriter;  verbalism 

2.  Collateral  reading,  workbooks,  study 
guides  with  Item  1,  above 

3.  Graphic  materials,  maps,  charts,  vis- 
ual aids,  etc.,  with  Items  1 and  2 

4.  Trips,  demonstrations,  production  of 
exhibits,  non-verbal  activities,  visiting 
speakers  with  Items  1.  2,  and  3 

5.  .Activities  focused  democratically  upon 
problems  of  personal,  social,  commit 
nity,  state  and  national  needs;  discus 
sions;  research;  investigation;  use  of 
community  resources,  community  serv- 
ice 

6.  Future  development 


D-CONTENT  AND  SEQUENCE 


Meaningful  learning  should  proceed  in 
terms  of  each  learner’s  own  aptitudes, 
purposes,  and  ways  of  learning.  Every 
individual  has  some  ability  to  contribute 
to  group  learning  outcomes. 

Stages  of  Growth: 

1.  Uniform,  teacher- imposed  learning 
tasks 

2.  Homogeneous  grouping 

3.  Individual  contract  plans 

I.  Individual  contributions  to  experience 
units  in  subject  fields 

5.  Individual  contribution  to  group 
achievement  in  unified  courses,  in  cul- 
minating activities;  writing,  speaking, 
constructing,  dramatizing 

6.  Future  development 


Content  and  sequence  should  reflect  the 
total  nature  and  continuity  of  student 
growth.  They  should  begin  with  immedi- 
ate and  compelling  problems  and  move 
toward  intelligent  behavior  patterns. 

Stages  of  Growth: 

1.  Premature  scholarly  organization  held 
together  by  adult  requirements:  sub- 
ject-centered 

2.  Abstract  learnings  knit  together  by  in- 
troductions. orientations,  relationship 
to  previous  learning,  logical  sequences 

3.  Problem-solving  for  some  future  adult 
use 

4.  Problem-solving  in  terms  of  pupil  ma- 
turity and  needs,  use  of  school  sub- 
jects as  means 

5.  Problem-solving  based  upon  pupil 
wants,  interests,  and  selection,  and 
upon  community  needs:  child-  and 
community-centered 

6.  Future  development 
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E-PRACTICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  F-EVALUATION 


The  school  should  be  a laboratory  for  the 

practice  of  democratic  principles,  respect 

for  individual  personality , and  cooperative 

social  action. 

Stages  of  Growth; 

1.  Submission,  response  to  directions,  for- 
mal discipline,  mechanical  routine 

2.  Sympathetic  discipline;  some  pupil 
movement;  individual  activity 

3.  Voluntary  remarks;  socialized  recita- 
tion; imposed  conformitv 

4.  School  and  class  codes,  freedom  of 
movement  and  conversation,  self- 
discipline,  panel  discussions,  debates, 
forums,  investigations,  committee  re- 
ports 

a.  Cooperative  pupil-teacher  planning; 
student  leadership;  compromise;  group 
socializing  activities;  training  for  de- 
mocracy by  democracy  through  teacher 
guidance 

(),  Future  development 


Evaluation  should  emphasize  all  aspects 
of  pupil  growth  rather  than  memory 
alone.  Without  the  sole  incentive  of 
school  marks,  evaluation  should  direct 
and  intensify  learning  for  individual  and 
group  achievement. 

Stages  of  Growth: 

1.  Examination  of  facts  remembered 

2.  Examination  on  problem-solving  abili 
ties  involving  functional  use 

3.  Examination  on  course  objectives,  in 
eluding  social  behaviors 

4.  Teacher  evaluation  on  all  evidences  of 
mental  and  personal  development 

5.  Pupil  participation  in  evaluation  basetl 
upon  all  evidences  of  pupil  growth; 
self-analysis,  self-evaluation  and  plans 
of  growth 

6.  Future  development 


SUMMARY 

The  maintenance  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  free  from  the  au- 
tocracy of  men  or  of  obsolete  or  subversive  concepts,  requires  constant 
vigilance  and  evaluation.  The  pattern  of  school  achievement  depends 
upon  the  type  of  its  marking  system.  The  sole  recognition  of  memoriter 
learning  will  not  contribute  automatically  to  the  social  outcomes  of  edu- 
cation. The  achievement  of  an  adequate  marking  system  to  recognize 
total  pupil  growth  should  be  a fourfold  cooperative  problem  for  the 
school  administrator,  the  home,  the  teacher,  and  the  student  himself. 
Many  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  have  participated  in  this 
experience. 

The  following  principles  of  evaluation  have  been  developed: 

1.  The  evaluation  must  be  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  ex- 
perience. 

2.  The  program  of  evaluation  should  be  comprehensive,  including 
attitudes,  behaviors,  and  cultural  growth,  not  limited  to  a few  fac- 
tual goals  or  objectives. 

3.  For  a variety  of  major  objectives  of  instruction  no  adequate  meth- 
ods or  instruments  of  evaluation  are  available;  therefore  such  ob 
jectives  must  be  appraised  by  as  careful  subjective  means  as  possible. 
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4.  The  reliable  and  valid  objective  instruments  of  measurement  avail- 
able are,  by  their  very  nature,  restricted  to  an  appraisal  of  limited 
aspects  of  pupil  behavior;  therefore  a variety  of  means  and  tech- 
niques of  evaluation  must  be  used. 

The  evaluation  of  group  learning  experiences  involves  many  factors 
which  interact  to  provide  total  pupil  growth,  to  which  the  teacher  should 
be  sensitive  in  the  creation  of  learning  situations. 

Finally,  while  valid  growth  in  classroom  practices  emerges  only  from 
deep  convictions,  the  pattern  of  this  growth  in  related  areas  may  pro- 
vide an  estimate  of  status  and  a guide  for  further  creative  achievement. 
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APPENDIX  A 

HOW  SHOLLD  OUR  SCHOOLS  BE  ORGANIZED? 

A Survey  Form  for  Teachers,  Lay,  and  Patron  Opinions 
Dear  Friend: 

Many  different  points  of  view  on  what  and  liow  the  schools  shoidd  teach  are  being 
expressed  by  patrons  of  oiir  schools,  bv  writers  in  the  press,  and  even  by  experts  on 
education.  Several  groups  are  attempting  to  introduce  new  subjects  and  methods  into 
the  traditional  course  of  studv  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  needed  for  modern 
life.  At  the  same  time,  the  life-career  motires  of  children  lead  them  to  accentuate 
the  importance  of  training  which  will  contribute  to  cocational  success.  These  con 
siderations,  as  well  as  others,  present  many  problems. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  schools  to  satisfv,  as  far  as  possible,  the  educational  needs 
of  all  the  pupils  and  of  the  community.  Due  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  prac- 
ticability, the  school  program  and  the  course  of  study  must  be  organized  to  emphasize 
those  principles  and  subjects  which  are  most  vital  and  important.  In  doing  so,  it  will 
be  very  valuable  to  know  what  parents,  teachers,  and  other  taxpayers  think  about 
the  problems  of  their  schools. 

W’e  are  asking  you  to  indicate  vour  opinions  on  each  of  the  statements  listed  below. 
By  this  means  an  informed  group  opinion  may  be  obtained.  It  is  suggested  that  all 
of  the  statements  in  each  section  be  read  itefore  anv  in  the  section  are  marked: 

If  you  agree  with  the  statement,  circle  the  letter  Y,  Yes,  ‘agree.” 

If  you  do  not  have  anv  opinion,  circle  the  symbol  ?,  “no  opinion.” 

If  you  disagree  with  the  statement,  circle  the  letter  X,  No,  “disagree.” 

Endeavor  to  express  agreement  or  disagreement  on  each  statement. 


SECTION  I 

PROBLEMS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


1.  The  Federal  government  should  help  pav  the  cost  of  jtublic 

education.  Y 

2.  Classes  in  vocational  and  leisure  training  for  adults  should  be 

held  at  public  expense.  Y 

3.  .All  teachers  should  visit  the  homes  of  their  home  room  or  reg- 
ister pupils  at  least  once  each  year.  Y 

4.  Schools  should  encourage  and  organize  community  social  activi- 
ties on  the  grounds  and  in  the  buildings.  Y 

School  teachers  should  be  permitted  all  the  freedom  of  normal 
social  life.  Y 

6.  Teachers  and  pupils  should  be  free  to  seek  and  discuss  contro- 
versial community  and  national  issues.  Y 

7.  Teachers  should  have  a social  and  economic  status  equal  to 

that  of  doctors  and  lawyers.  Y 

8.  Sex  instruction  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Y 

9.  Universal  high  school  education  is  destroying  the  desire  and  abil- 
ity of  citizens  to  work  at  blue  collar  jobs.  Y 

10.  The  school  should  stick  to  traditional  school  subjects  and  let 
other  agencies  introduce  the  children  to  community  lile  after 
they  graduate.  Y 


? X 

? X 

? X 


? X 


X 


N 

X 

X 


X 


X 
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SECTION  II 

PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Teachers  should  work  cooperatively  with  pupils  in  setting  up 
pupil  standards  and  rules  of  conduct  and  let  the  boys  and  girls 
take  a large  part  in  getting  everyone  in  their  group  to  obey  them.  Y 

2.  Teaching  should  emphasize  the  total  growth  of  boys  and  girls 

rather  than  the  memory  of  the  facts  in  school  subjects.  Y 

3.  The  more  teachers  understand  child  psychology,  the  better  teach- 
ing will  be.  Y 

4.  Desirable  lessons  in  citizenship  will  be  learned  if  pupils  par- 
ticipate in  school  government.  Y 

5.  The  school  program  should  be  organized  so  that  each  child,  if 

he  does  his  best,  will  experience  success  more  often  than  failure.  Y 

6.  Crime  and  delinquency  would  he  greatly  lessened  if  the  schools 

were  opened  in  the  evenings  for  supervised  activities.  Y 

7.  The  growth  and  development  of  human  personality  and  charac- 
ter are  more  important  than  the  facts  of  any  school  subject.  N’ 

8.  Success  in  learning  is  greatest  when  it  is  organized  around  the 

natural  experiences  and  interests  of  children.  Y 

9.  Self-discipline  is  taught  best  by  requiring  pupils  to  conform  to  a 

rigid  behavior  pattern  for  fear  of  censure  or  punishment.  \ 

10.  The  teacher  should  decide  what  is  to  be  done  and  make  pupils 
do  it.  ^ 

SECTION  III 

PROBLEMS  OF  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  AND  AIMS 

1.  All  school  subjects  should  be  so  organized  that  their  actual  use  in 

life  will  be  emphasized.  Y 

2.  Social  studies  should  deal  with  contemporary  problems  such  as 

health,  home  and  family  relations,  crime  prevention,  public 
safety,  slum  clearance,  etc.  Y 

3.  Schools  should  teach  worthy  home  membership,  good  citizen- 

ship, worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  ethical  character  by  using 
subject  matter  as  a means  of  teaching.  Y 

4.  School  subjects  can  be  learned  better,  particularly  in  the  upper 

grades,  if  they  are  taught  in  connection  with  their  actual  use 
in  solving  problems  related  to  our  community  and  to  youth 
problems.  Y 

5.  The  curriculum  should  be  organized  to  emphasize  life  problems, 

such  as  making  a home,  raising  children,  running  a business,  or 
being  a citizen,  Y 

6.  Schools  require  pupils  to  learn  too  much  that  is  of  no  value  to 

them,  Y 

7.  Drill  for  mastery  of  the  school  subjects  should  come  when  the 
use  of  subject  material  indicates  a need  for  drill. 

8.  More  stress  should  be  placed  on  teaching  pupils  how  to  think 

than  in  memorizing  factual  information.  \ 

9.  School  work  should  consist  mainly  of  hard  problems  and  drills 

to  develop  the  faculties  of  children.  Y 

10.  Traditional  school  subjects,  taught  in  textbook-teacher-assignmeni 

recitation  manner,  have  been  verv  effective  and  should  be  re- 
tained unchanged.  Y 
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SECTION  IV 

PROBLEMS  OF  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 


1.  In  the  classroom  students  should  be  free  to  talk  in  groups  about 

school  work.  Y 

2.  The  schools  should  teach  pupils  how  to  live,  rather  than  mastery 

of  a great  many  facts.  Y 

3.  The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  do  things  is  bv  doing  tliem,  Y 

4.  Classroom  instruction  should  be  supplemented  by  frequent  trips 

to  farms,  art  galleries,  museums,  courts,  election  places,  manu- 
facturing plants,  etc.  Y 

5.  The  question  and  answer  technique  of  classroom  procedure 

should  be  supplemented  by  committee  reports,  debates,  panel 
discussions,  construction  activities,  and  reports  of  community 
activities,  Y 

(i.  Pupil  interests  and  cooperation  will  be  stimulated  by  allowing 
pupils  to  participate  in  planning  class  activities,  Y 

7,  Class  and  school  activities  should  be  organized  to  permit  practice 

in  school  of  the  qualities  of  character  and  the  social  abilities 
needed  in  adult  life,  Y 

8,  The  learning  of  facts  is  of  little  importance  unless  the  ability 

to  applv  the  facts  to  modern  life  is  also  acquired,  Y 

9,  Learning  activities  should  consist  of  drill  in  hard  factual  mate- 

rials so  that  the  minds  may  be  trained  and  good  work  habits 
developed,  Y 

10,  Scholars  should  write  textbooks  and  teachers  should  make  pupils 
learn  what  is  in  them,  Y 


SECTION  V 

PROBLEMS  OF  EVALUATION  OF  PUPIL  PROGRESS 


1,  Children  will  work  and  learn  more  if  learning  activities  are  worth 
while  than  they  will  just  to  get  good  marks, 

2,  All  children  should  be  expected  to  reach  the  same  standards  of 

achievement  regardless  of  their  original  ability,  Y 

3,  School  marks  should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  individual  gain 
with  respect  to  initial  ability, 

4,  Report  cards  should  show  the  development  of  desirable  atti 

tudes,  ideals,  work  habits,  consideration  for  others,  weight, 
health,  etc.  Y 

Growth  in  desirable  character  traits,  work  habits,  cooperation, 
and  good  attitudes  is  more  important  than  the  percentage  of 
facts  which  have  been  learned. 

().  The  recognition  of  school  achievement  should  emphasize  co- 
operation rather  than  competition.  Y 

7.  The  best  life  for  man  or  boy  is  to  live  so  that  he  can  make  the 

best  possible  contribution  to  the  lives  of  his  fellowmen.  Y 

8.  Evaluation  of  pupil  progress  should  be  made  only  on  the  basis 
of  relative  standings  on  factual  examinations. 

9.  School  marks  and  fear  of  failure  are  indispensable  in  stimulat- 
ing pupil  effort. 

10.  Education  cannot  build  character  because  it  is  impossible  to 

change  human  nature.  4 
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Please  note  below  any  suggestions  that  may  be  of  use  to  the  schools  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  organization  and  program. 


If  you  have  a child  in  school,  kindly  list  the  things  you  want  the  school  to  do  for 
your  child. 


State  in  which  of  these  things  the  school  is  being 
most  successful 
least  successful 

Kindly  check  below  concerning  your  own  status: 


Parent  of  a child  in  school  ...  Yes No, 

Teacher  Yes No. 

Other  taxpayer  Yes No. 


(Note:  It  is  requested  that  a summary  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 


APPENDIX  B 

A FACULTY  STUDY  GUIDE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

Philosophy  of  Education 
GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

“It  is  es.sential  for  each  school  to  have  a carefully  formulated  educational  philosophy. 
The  school  should  be  free  to  determine  this  philosophy  for  itself  to  the  extent  that 
it  promotes  the  principles  and  spirit  of  American  democracy.  The  stated  philosophy 
of  education  should  be  associated  with  and  made  fundamental  to  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  each  school.  This  philosophy  should  be  made  specific  in  a statement  of  objec- 
tives. Without  such  a statement  of  objectives,  growing  out  of  a sane  educational 
philosophy,  a school  leads  an  aimless  life.” 

—Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards 

“When  we  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  a school  we  refer  to  the  purposes  that  give 
direction  to  the  activities  which  it  sponsors,  to  the  beliefs  which  the  teaching  staff 
holds  concerning  the  development  of  human  personality,  to  its  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  good  life  in  our  society.  Philosophy  involves  the  cultivation  of  a .set 
of  values  which  serves  as  a guide  to  conduct.” 

—Harold  Alberty,  “Reorganizing  the  High  School  Curriculum" 

Suggested  Operating  Procedure 

It  is  believed  that  the  philosophy  of  a school  can  be  derived  best  by  cooperative 
group  study,  discussion  and  conclusions  concerning  the  following,  or  similar 
considerations: 
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The  Meaning  of  Democraci 

1.  What  basic  drives  impel  man  toward  freedom? 


b. 


2.  How  is  freedom  conditioned  by  self-control  and  self-restraint? 

a. 

b. 


3.  What  faiths  in  the  common  man  does  democracy  assume? 

a. 

b. 


4.  What  individual  freedoms  are  guaranteed  by  American  democracy? 

a.  f. 

1).  g. 

c.  h. 

d.  i. 

e.  j. 

5.  What  factors  threaten  the  perpetuation  of  these  freedoms? 

a.  d. 

b.  e. 

c.  f. 

6.  What  faith  does  American  democracy  place  in  tlie  procedures  of  compromise  and 
group  consensus? 

a. 

b. 


7.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  free  enterprise  upon 

a.  Individual  initiative? 

b.  The  American  standard  of  living? 

8.  Can  the  functions  and  rights  of  men.  machines,  or  management  be  undidv  re- 
stricted without  threatening  the  American  system? 

9.  What  individual,  social,  political,  and  economic  rights  are  guaranteed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution? 

Bill  of  Rights  Pennsylvania  Constitution 

Individual 


Social 


Political 


Economic 
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10.  What  are  the  effects  of  autocracy  or  socialization  upon  personal  effort? 

a. 

h. 

c. 

11.  Has  American  democracy  produced  the  best  social  structure  for  personal  and 
group  attainment? 

12.  Would  you  be  better  off  under  communism? 

Could  you  belong  to  a union? 

Could  you  change  your  job? 

Could  you  belong  to  organizations? 

Could  you  hold  private  property? 

Could  you  hire  people  to  work  for  you? 

Could  you  vote  communism  out  of  control? 

Would  you  have  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  press? 

What  type  of  people  become  communists? 

Whv  do  people  become  communists? 

Implications  of  Democracy  for  Secondary  Education 

1.  Shall  the  problems  of  educating  for  citizenship  have  primacy  in  the  secondary 
school  curriculum? 

2.  Shall  general  education  for  citizenship  be  the  primary  function  of  special  subject 
fields  or  of  all  subject  fields? 

3.  Can  the  problems  of  citizenship  receive  the  most  effective  teaching  through  a 
direct  problem-centered  approach  or  through  a subject-centered  approach? 

1.  What  specific  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  essential  for  youth  in  bpcoming  a good 
school  citizen  and  community  citizen? 

a.  f. 

b.  g. 

c.  h 

d.  i 

e.  j. 

5.  How  can  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  be  taught? 

6.  What  is  the  need  for  a learning-by-doing  curriculum?  How  can  it  be  organized? 

7.  How  can  experiences  in  critical  thinking,  group  consensus,  cooperation,  and  the 

like,  be  organized? 

8.  Will  school  and  classroom  democracy  produce  the  best  environment  for  individual 
attainment?  Can  democracy  be  taught  in  an  undemocratic  situation? 

9.  Should  pupils  participate  in  organizing  learning  activities? 

10.  Should  teachers  share  in  school  administration?  If  so,  in  what  phases  should 
teachers  participate? 

11.  How  can  community  resources  be  used  to  give  pupils  experiences  in  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship? 

12.  How  shall  a program  of  education  for  citizenship  be  evaluated? 

.'V.  Suggested  Procedure 

(1)  It  is  suggested  that  this  material  be  the  subject  of  several  faculty  dis- 
cussion periods. 

(2)  The  material  may  well  be  mimeographed  and  each  teacher  be  given  a 
copy  for  consideration  and  completion  a week  before  the  first  discussion 
period. 

(3)  Final  group  activity  should  result  in  a majority  opinion  on  each  of  the 
items. 
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(4)  After  these,  and  any  other  problems  which  may  suggest  themselves,  are 
resolved  by  group  discussion  into  formulations  of  beliefs  which  all  or  a 
majority  may  accept,  a comprehensive  statement  may  well  be  prepared 
for  final  approval  by  a committee  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

(5)  It  is  requested  that  a summary  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  I’lil)- 
lic  Instrtiction.  Harrisburg,  Pennsvlvania. 


APPENDIX  C 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

Prepared  by  J.  M.  Benkert,  Director 
Curriculum  and  Research,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

The  implications  of  group  discussion  and  thinking  are  wider  than  is  supposed  by 
many.  It  is  hoped  that  consideration  of  the  material  here  given  will  help  to  enlarge 
thinking  along  this  line.  Sttidy  the  stiggestions  and  if  you  have  time,  read  .some  of  the 
references  with  a view  to  getting  and  giving  as  much  help  as  you  can  with  this  phase 
of  the  work.  Serious  effort  to  improve  one’s  technique  in  group  discussion  will  prove 
definitely  rewarding. 


A.  Suggestions  as  to  Group  Procedure 
To  Leaders: 

1.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  instrtict  the  group  but  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  members  to  think  creatively  together. 

2.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  leader  is  to  keep  the  discussion  on  the 
point;  when  it  wanders  restate  the  question  and  get  a new  start.  "It  is  often 
well,  however,  to  call  attention  to  discussions,  letting  the  groiqs  decide  how 
far  they  will  pursue  each  side-path  before  going  back  to  the  main  issue  or 
on  to  others.” 

— W.  H.  Kilpatrick  and  G.  Watson. 

3.  Plan  the  time  somewhat  so  that  all  points  will  receive  consideration.  Don't 
allow  one  point  which  can’t  be  settlecl  to  consume  all  the  time. 

4.  “Help  each  person  to  do  his  own  thinking.  To  ‘save  time’  by  telling  the 
group  the  best  answer,  is  usually  to  waste  time  from  the  viewpoint  of  develop- 
ing maximum  growth  in  each  person.” 

5.  Try  to  secure  participation  from  all.  “Draw  out  shy  people  with  friendlv 
encouragement.  It  may  be  well  to  suggest  occasionally  that  those  who  have 
spoken  most  often  give  those  who  have  not  yet  spoken  opportimitv  for 
comment.  Sometimes  persons  with  valuable  ideas  but  reluctant  to  participate 
can  be  drawn  in  by  informal  conversation  outside  the  group  discussion,  pick- 
ing out  certain  assignments  on  which  the  quiet  person  is  invited  to  make  a 
special  contribution.” 

6.  Attempt  to  get  (and  make)  brief  statements,  not  speeches. 

To  All  Group  Members: 

1.  Come  to  the  group  meeting  ready  to  contribute  your  share  in  making  it  go. 
Thoughtful  preparation  in  advance  is  essential  to  this.  .Anything  less  is 
selfish. 

2.  Keep  in  mind  that  group  discussion  is  not  a “debate  but  a quest.”  Each 
should  expect  to  come  awav  with  his  viewpoint  modified,  with  more  of  truth 
than  he  brought.  Interthinking  is  more  important  to  progre.ss  in  thought 
than  the  maintenance  of  any  point  of  view,  however  good. 

3.  “Avoid  tangles  over  words  and  definitions.  Get  some  illusii al ions  and  go 
ahead.” 
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4.  “Make  brief  statements,  not  speeches.  What  is  wanted  is  a rapid  give  and 
take  to  mold  the  idea  into  a form  which  embodies  the  concerns  of  the  entire 
group.”  Practice  to  carry  the  idea  along.  Don't  simply  repeat  in  another  way 
what  has  been  said  or  make  your  remarks  with  disregard  of  what  the  otliers 
contribute. 

5.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  no  one  person  (or  few  persons)  monopolize 
the  discussion.  Watch  yourself  searchingly  in  this  respect.  If  the  habit  seems 
to  be  growing  on  the  part  of  a group  member,  consider  what  can  he  done 
about  it  . . . don't  resign  yourself  to  patience  and  let  it  spoil  the  group. 
Often  on  individual  occasions  the  leader,  or  an  alert  group  member,  can 
interrupt  the  speaker  with  a question  and  put  his  answer  as  a cue  to  some 
other  member  of  the  group.  "Sometimes  with  continuing  cases  it  is  possilrle 
to  give  a kindly  hint  outside  the  discussion.” 

G.  Bear  in  mind  that  “improvement  in  group  technique”  is  a measure  of  progress 
as  truly  as  questions  answered  or  new  ideas  obtained. 

7.  “Trust  the  group.  There  is  no  person  in  it  who  is  not  superior  to  the  rest 
in  at  least  one  respect.  The  experience  of  all  is  richer  than  the  experience  of 
any.  The  group  as  a tvhole  can  see  further  and  more  truly  than  its  best 
member.” 

8.  Occasional  visiting  between  groups  is  stimulating.  The  chairman  will  heip 
you  arrange  such  an  opportunity,  or  it  may  be  arranged  between  the  groups 
themselves. 

9.  Watch  yourself  to  see  that  you  help  as  much  as  possible.  Some  actually  inter 
fere  with  the  group  processes.  It  is  possible  to  do  this: 

a.  By  failure  to  come  to  the  discussions  with  a receptive  mind. 

I).  By  failure  to  participate,  thus  letting  the  group  “carry  your  weight.” 

c.  By  talking  overmuch. 

d.  By  talking  off  the  point. 

e.  By  adhering  too  tenaciously  to  your  pet  point  of  view. 

f.  By  refusing  to  drop  a subject  which  the  others  feel  has  been  sufficiently 
dealt  with. 

g.  By  tardiness  or  irregular  attendance. 

10.  Groups  often  find  it  helpful  to  review  together  systematically  from  time  to 
time  the  suggestions  here  given.  This  makes  it  possible  to  focus  attention 
on  possible  points  of  difficulty  and  gives  opportunity  for  the  group  as  a whole 
and  each  member  privately  to  check  on  habits  being  formed  and  progress  be- 
ing made. 

IJ.  Suggested  Aids  to  Creative  Thinking 

1.  Cultivate  what  Sheffield  calls  a “considering  frame  of  mind.”  A real  value 
to  be  gained  from  group  thinking  is  the  habit  of  approaching  situations  open, 
rather  than  “close-mindedlv.”  Cultivate  a “cooperative  rather  than  an  argu- 
mentative attitude”  toward  different  points  of  view. 

2.  Recognize  that  ideas  are  continuously  in  the  making.  To  regard  even  the 
best  point  of  view  as  settled  and  to  be  accepted,  with  its  proponents  absolved 
from  the  necessity  for  reconsideration  of  it,  is  to  lose  the  continuing  value 
which  the  idea  might  have. 

3.  The  “either-or”  attitude  is  on  the  whole  not  fruitful.  Search  rather  for  new 
means  which  enable  both  sets  of  values  to  be  pursued  without  clash.  Our 
concern  in  cooperative  thinking  is  not  simply  to  choose  between  two  ways  we 
now  know,  but  if  possible  to  find  a way  of  integrating  the  values  of  both, 
thereby  creating  an  improved  situation. 

4.  Learn  increasingly  to  discriminate  the  really  fundamental  value  in  the  situa- 
tion from  the  attendant  non-essentials.  This  may  make  it  possible  to  work 
for  what  you  want  by  different  means.  Or  it  may  result  in  shifting  the 
point  of  your  concern. 
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C.  Significance  of  Group  Thinking  for  Life 

1.  Group  Thinking  as  a Stimulus  to  Thought 

“Dialectic  (the  art  or  practice  of  logical  discussion  as  emploved  in  investigat- 
ing the  truth  of  a theory  or  opinion)  is  slow  and  inexact,  but  in  many  sci- 
ences, and  particularly  in  those  whose  subject-matter  is  human  action  and 
feeling,  it  has  magnificent  possibilities  of  fertility. 

“The  real  advantages  of  group-dialectic  are  those  which  books  cannot  give.  One 
of  them  is  a great  extension  of  the  range  of  immediate  mental  association.  In 
individual  thought  the  thinker  waits  (in  the  Problem-Attitude)  till  some 
promising  idea  comes  into  his  mind  and  tlien  dwells  on  it  till  further  ideas 
spring  from  it.  ...  a group  of  people,  however,  engaged  in  dialectic  can, 
like  a pack  of  hounds,  follow  up  the  most  promising  idea  which  occurs  to 
any  one  of  them.” 

—Graham  ^Valias,  The  Great  Society,  p.  245  f. 

2 Group  Thinking  and  Modern  Life 

“Modern  life  is  group  life.  The  individual  of  the  modern  world  who  has  no 
vital  adherence  to  and  expression  through  a group  is  an  individual  who  plays 
a diminishing  role;  he  is  insignificant  and  unimportant  to  the  social  process 
in  direct  proportion  to  his  lack  of  membership  in  a functioning  group.  This 
is  true  of  the  banker,  the  employer,  the  laborer,  the  teacher,  the  students,  the 
politician,  the  farmer,  the  preacher— true,  in  brief,  in  an  increasing  degree  of 
all  persons. 

“The  group  is  one  of  the  means  wherewith  the  individual  expresses  and 
strives  toward  his  dominant  interest.” 

— E.  C.  Lindeman,  Social  Discovery,  p.  Ill  f. 

3.  Group  Thinking  and  Social  Problems 

“There  is  . . . one  oustanding  difference  between  social  and  non-social  prob- 
lems. It  is  this:  Frequentlv  a skilled  individual  can,  single-handed,  solve  a 
non-social  problem,  be  it  in  engineering,  agriculture,  or  medicine.  But  no 
one  person,  however  skilled  he  may  be  can  solve  a social  problem  all  bv  him- 
self, precisely  because  the  solution  of  a social  problem  is  found  in  the  coming 
to  agreement  of  groups  of  men  who  have  been  holding  conflicting  positions.” 
— E.  L.  Clarke,  The  Art  of  Straight  Thinking,  p.  364. 

4.  Group  Thinking  and  Democracy 

“Group  thinking  is  essentiallv  the  instrument  of  democracy.  It  assumes  the 
right  of  the  rank  and  file  of  folks  to  think  and  decide  for  themselves  ...  in 
a discussion  it  is  assumed  that  the  group  has  a right  to  come  to  its  own 
opinion  even  though  it  mav  disagree  with  that  of  the  leader.  Indeed  that  of 
the  leader  should  be  integrated.  Group  thinking  and  propaganda  are  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  each  other. 

“If  persons  would  do  what  they  are  told  and  if  leaders  could  agree  as  to  what 
should  be  told,  we  might  dispense  with  this  democratic  process  of  deliberation 
and  simply  emplov  a few  experts  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  what  to  do  on  per- 
sonal, racial,  international,  and  other  questions.  fVhen  once  started  on  a ven- 
ture in  democracy,  however,  people  demand  a right  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ments on  a basis  of  evidence.  The  onlv  way  really  to  insure  the  future  of 
democracy  is  to  secure  such  experience  in  this  process  that  people  will  become 
able  to  make  increasinglv  better  decisions. 

“.•\gain,  whether  fortunate  or  tmfortunate,  it  is  also  true  the  experts  do  not 
agree  as  to  what  is  right  or  proper. 

“If  the  unanimous  opinion  of  experts  were  possible,  it  is  still  doubtful  tvhether 
the  conduct  of  life  on  such  a basis  of  benevolent  and  expert  authoritv  would 
be  desired.  It  would  rob  the  rank  and  file  of  the  fold  of  the  joy  of  discovery 
and  adventure.  It  would  give  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  selfish  ambition.  It  would  prevent  growth  of  those  participating  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  thought  and  effort  put  into  what  is  undertaken.” 
—Harrison  S.  Elliott.  The  Il’/tv  and  How  of  Group  Discussion,  pp.  7-8 
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APPENDIX  D 

OUTLINE  OF  AMERICANISM  COURSE 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

1  The  American’s  Creed 

A.  What  is  meant  by  belief  in  one’s  govemmentr' 

B.  Explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a democracy  in  a republic. 

C.  Why  are  States’  Rights  most  important  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  nation? 

1 . The  dangers  of  removal  or  curtailment  of  States’  Rights 

2.  How  States’  Rights  form  a bulwark  against  the  formation  of  a potential 
dictatorship 

D What  are  the  enemies  against  whom  we  must  defend  our  nation? 

I.  How  is  it  possible  for  an  individual  to  inwardly  love  his  country  ami 
to  outwardly  contribute  to  its  disintegration? 

1 1  Discussion  of 

A.  Declaration  of  Independence 

B.  Preamble  to  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

III  Review  of  the  History  of  Our  Fi.ag 

A.  Authorization— Flag  Day 

B.  Symbolism 

C.  Its  message  to  the  world 

D.  The  spirit  of  the  flag 

E.  Displav  and  homage 

IV.  Living  .‘\mericanism 

A.  How  the  individual  can 

1.  Maintain  law  and  order 

2.  Uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 

3.  Combat  mass  and  class  autocracy 

4.  Promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth 

5.  Safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom, 
and  democracy 

B.  The  why  and  wherefore  of 

1.  Individual  obligation  to  community,  state,  and  nation 

2.  The  advantage  of  right  over  might 

3.  Mutual  helpfulness 

V.  Voting—  (strictly  non-partisan) 

,\.  How  to  vote  intelligently,  choosing  the  best  man  for  the  job 

B.  The  importance  of  voting 

C.  Why  the  number  of  intelligent  votes  cast  and  not  just  the  total  of  votes 
determines  the  ftiture  welfare  of  our  community,  state,  and  nation 

D.  The  dangers  of  propaganda,  smear  campaigns,  and  stock  talk  used  bv  un 
scrtipulous  persons  in  the  process  of  obtaining  votes 
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VI.  Review  of  the  High  Points  of  .American  History  and  I radii  ion 

VII.  Thorough  Education  Concerning  un.American  .\ctimiifs 

A.  Dangers 

B.  Recognition 

C.  Choosing  and  joining  clubs  and  organizations 

D.  Lending  your  name  or  prestige  to  any  activity  or  tinancially  supporting 
same  without  hrst  thoroughly  investigating  beyond  question  the  aims  ol 
such  activity 

E.  Being  especially  watchful  of  groups  operating  under  patriotic  names,  those 
utilizing  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  those  who  hide  behind  the 
American  Flag  itself  in  order  to  disguise  subversive  and  tin  American  activi 
ties  and  to  secure  the  use  of  finance  and  moral  support  through  the  blind 
assistance  of  unsuspecting  citizens 

VIII.  Control  of  Egotism 

A.  Unselfish  interest  in  government  affairs  a Must 

B.  Superiority  of  collective  benefit  over  individual  desire 

C.  Lobbying— the  good  and  the  evil 

IX.  Brotherhood  and  Comradeship  vs.  Good  Ci  i izensmm’ 

X.  Race  and  Religion  Relative  to  Sound  Governmeni 

.A.  Dangers  of  religious  disputes— correct  attitude  and  action 

B.  Dangers  of  racial  disputes— correct  attitude  and  action 

C.  Mutual  respect  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  one’s  fellow  men 

D.  How  to  successfully  combat  Items  .A  and  B through  tolerance 

XL  Your  Personal  Conduct  Relative  to  the  Hertiai.e  of  Posteriti 

A.  Making  friends 

1.  The  dangers  of  class  consciousness 

B.  Self-control  and  temperance  in  all  things  of  life 

C.  Marriage  and  the  American  AVay  of  Life 

D.  The  American  Home  and  its  ultimate  contribution  to  the  citizen  ol 
tomorrow 


APPENDIX  E 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  EXPERIENCE  UNIT — SOCIAL  LIVING  (CORE)’ 

A.  Method  of  Approach: 

i)iiestion~\Vhat  articles  or  inatlers  of  concern  or  interest  to  you  have  you  noted  in 
the  newspapers,  magazines,  or  daily  radio  programs  recently? 

I.  Items  of  interest  in  world  affairs  were  listed  bv  pupils  and  grouped  as 
follows: 

a.  Resources 

b.  Items  evidencing  lack  of  understanding 

c.  Items  related  to  government 


‘ Contributed  by  Gertrude  Noar,  Principal,  Gillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia 
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II.  Items  of  interest  in  national  affairs 

a.  Government 

b.  Safety 

c.  Education 

III.  Items  of  interest  in  city  affairs 

a.  Better  living 

b.  Government 

c.  Education 

IV.  Items  of  interest  in  science 

a.  Aviation 

b.  Astronomy 

c.  Atomic  energy 

B.  These  items  were  next  regrouped  on  the  basis  of  relationship  as  follows: 

1.  Resources 

2.  Understanding  of  other  people,  or  people  of  other  countries 

3.  Government  and  democracy 

4.  Education 

5.  Better  living 

C.  Goals  set  up  by  class 

1.  To  gain  knowledge 

2.  To  put  knowledge  to  use  (activities) 

3.  To  promote  ideas  of  friendliness 

D.  Criteria  listed 

1.  Are  information  and  materials  available? 

2.  Is  the  subject  interesting? 

3.  Can  we  do  the  work?  Do  we  have  the  ability 

a.  To  think  about  it? 

b.  To  study  about  it? 

c.  To  read  about  it? 

4.  Does  it  offer  chance  for  activities? 
a.  trips 

it.  motion  pictures 

c.  scrapbooks 

d.  letter  writing 

e.  radio  listening 

f.  speakers 

5.  Will  it  help  in  reaching  our  objectives? 

6.  Is  it  of  present  and  future  value? 


g.  reading  (newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.) 

Ii..  plays 

i.  posters 

j.  discussions 

k.  committee  work 

l.  interviews 
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E.  Class  divided  into  five  groups  to  explore  possibilities  through  setting  down  ques- 
tions they  wanted  answered.  In  each  case  the  six  or  seven  questions  were  woven 
into  one  which  was  submitted  to  the  class  as  a possible  unit. 

1.  How  can  we  as  teen-agers  help  to  make  our  city  a better  place  in  wliich  to 
live? 

2.  How  can  we  improve  our  neighborhoods? 

3.  In  what  way  can  the  school  children  of  today  help  in  the  planning  of  a Itetter 
Philadelphia? 

4.  How  can  we  help  in  city-wide  improvement? 

5.  How  can  we  make  Philadelphia  a better  place  in  which  to  li\c? 

F.  Center  selected:  How  can  we  as  teen-agers  help  to  make  our  city  a better  place  in 
which  to  livel 

G.  Content  developed 

1.  The  importance  of  Philadelphia  (all  members  of  class— each  group  one  phase) 

a.  Historicallv— places  of  historic  interest 

b.  Industrially 

(1)  commerce 

(2)  manufacturing 

(3)  farming  or  agriculture 

(4)  shipbuilding 

c.  Economically 

2.  Planning 

a.  Home 

b.  Neighborhood 

c.  City 

3.  Phases  of  planning  to  be  considered 

a.  Gardens  and  trees 

b.  Recreation  facilities 

c.  Lighting 

d.  Communication 

e.  Transportation 

H.  Activities  listed  included  trips  to  places  of  interest,  inter-viewing  a member  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  a speaker  from  the  Housing  .issociation,  making  of 
scrapbooks,  building  an  exhibit  showing  a neighborhood  before  and  after  re- 
habilitation, reading  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  listening  to  broadcasts,  see- 
ing films. 

I.  Methods  of  work  to  be  used,  surveys  to  be  made,  progress  and  final  reports,  com- 
mittee work,  planning  meetings,  discussions 

J.  Committee  membership  and  responsibilities 

K.  Materials  to  be  tcsed— where  to  get  them 

—how  to  use  them 
—who  is  to  use  what 

Where  and  when  work  is  to  be  done 

M.  Teacher  responsibilities 

N.  Culminating  activity— outcome  in  action  of  individuals.  Dramatic  presentation  in 
auditorium,  exhibition  of  constructions,  scrapbooks,  pictures 

O.  Evaluating  the  unit 
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APPENDIX  F 

SOME  PENNSYLVANIA  PATRIOTIC  HOLIDAYS  AND 
SUGGESTED  MATERIALS 

January 

(Note:  Materials  listed  may  be  secured  without  cost) 

1 7— Franklin’s  Birthday 

Valuable  aids  can  be  obtained  from  Franklin  Institute,  Benjamin  Frank 
lin  Parkway  at  20th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Slides:  “Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.”  Lantern  Slide  Section.  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

February 

12— Lincoln’s  Birthday 

For  pamphlets,  plays  and  suggestions,  write  to  Lincoln  Lore,  Editor 
Louis  A.  Warren,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Radio  script:  “Lincoln  at  Get- 
tysburg.” Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Harris 
burg. 

February 

22— Washington’s  Birthday 

Radio  scripts:  “Washington  at  Valley  Forge,”  “Young  Washington  in 
Pennsylvania,”  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Har- 
risburg. 

April  1 II— Free  School  Day  or  Week 


April 

Valuable  aids  may  be  obtained  from  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Free  Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  Bulletin  9,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

6— .^rmy  Day 

.Apply  for  materials  at  nearest  recruiting  office  or  write  to  .Army  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

April 

9— Arbor  and  Bird  Day 

Materials  can  be  obtained  from  National  .Association  of  Audubon  Socie- 
ties, New  York  City,  New  York;  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Harrisburg;  and  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harris 
burg.  Arbor  Day  Slides:  Lantern  Slide  Section,  State  Library,  Harris- 
burg. 

May 

30— Memorial  Day 

Slides:  “Memorial  Day,”  “Gettysburg  Battlefield.”  Lantern  Slide  Section, 
State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

June 

14— Flag  Day 

Valuable  material  is  to  be  fotind  in  Bulletin  218,  The  Flags  and 
Seals  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn 
sylvania.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg.  Good  booklet 
on  United  States  Flag  may  be  procured  from  a Marine  Recruiting 
Station.  Slides:  “Flag  Day.”  Lantern  Slide  Section,  State  Library,  Har 
risburg. 

September  17— Constitution  Day 

Motion  picture:  “America  the  Beautiful.”  Treasury  Department  of  the 


October 

United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12— Columbus  Day 

Slides:  “Discovery  of  .America,”  “Life  of  Christopher  Columbus.”  Lan- 
tern Slide  Section,  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 
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October  24— Penn  Day— William  Penn’s  Birthday 

William  Penn.  A play  in  nine  scenes  tor  children  of  all  ages.  Friends 
Central  Bureau,  1,515  Cherrv  Street.  Philadelphia  2 (price  15^),  1944. 
William  Penn  Project.  Religious  Education  Clommittee.  Friends  Cen- 
tral Conference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  1944. 

The  Founding  of  Pennsylvania.  .\  pageant.  For  high  school  age. 
Lancaster  Catholic  School.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  1944, 

The  Gentle  Quaker.  Radio  Script  Committee.  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools.  Philadelphia.  1944. 

Slides:  "Founding  of  Pennsylvania.  ’ Lantern  Slide  Section,  State  Li- 

brary Harrisburg, 

October  27— Navy  Day 

"Captain  Barry,  U.  S.  N.”  Radio  script:  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission,  Harrisburg, 

.November  10— Marine  Day 

Radio  script:  " Birth  of  the  U.  S.  Marines.  " Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission.  Harrisburg. 

November  1 1— ,\rmistice  Day 

Slides:  “.Armistice  Day,”  "History  of  World  War  1.  " Lantern  Slide  Sec 
tion,  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

December  15— Bill  of  Rights  AVeek 

Dramatic  Moments  in  American  Hislvr\.  Tni\ersit\  Publishing  Com 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Grades  VII,  VIII. 

Radio  scripts:  Our  Civil  Liberties  and  Let  Freedom  Ring.  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  AVashington.  D.  C. 

Bulletins  32.  33.  1937.  Request  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
lb  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  AVashington.  D.  C. 


.APPENDIX  G 

01  ESTIONS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Prepared  b\  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

I.NTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

DIRECiTlONS:  .At  the  left  of  each  statement  place  a T if  the  statement  is  wholly 

true,  or  an  F if  it  is  false,  wholly  or  in  part. 

1.  I he  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  a four-vear  term  and  cannot  succeed 

himself. 

2.  The  Go\ernor  ma\  grant  pardons  or  reprieves  eten  without  the  favorable 

action  of  the  Pardons  Board. 

3.  Members  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  are  eligible  for  rcelection  after  serving 

a full  term. 

4.  _ The  term  of  members  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  includes  onlv 

one  legislative  session  unless  the  House  is  called  in  special  session. 

5.  The  State  Senate's  president  pro  tempore  automatically  becomes  governor 

in  case  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  governorship. 

6.  _ Political  parties  are  not  regulated  Ity  State  law 

7.  _To  be  able  to  vote  in  Pennsylvania,  you  have  to  meet  these  hve  conditions: 

vou  must  be  21,  a resident  of  the  State  for  6 months,  a resident  of  the  elec 
tion  district  for  2 months,  and  member  of  a political  party. 
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9. 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 

1 3. _  _ 

14. __ 

15.  


Pennsvlvania’s  Governor  doesn’t  have  any  power  to  remove  any  elected 
official. 

State  department  heads  are  all  appointed  except  the  Auditor  General,  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  the  Attorney  General. 

Special  sessions  of  the  legislature  can  be  called  only  for  specific  purposes  and 
only  on  these  subjects  can  legislation  be  passed. 

The  State  Supreme  Gourt  consists  of  seven  justices,  including  a chief  justice. 
The  executive  department  of  the  Gommonwealth  consists  of  those  cabinet 
officers  who  are  not  elected. 

The  Senate  of  the  State  has  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Constitution  can  be  amended  by  a favorable  majority 
vote  in  one  legislative  session  and  a favorable  majority  of  all  those  voting  on 
the  question  in  a popular  referendum. 

School  districts  receive  more  money  from  State  grant-in-aid  than  any  other 
type  of  local  government  unit. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

1.  TRUE  enough.  The  Governor  has  a four-year  term  and  cannot  be  reelected  for 
the  next  succeeding  term,  though  he  may  again  run  after  the  lapse  of  a full  term. 

2.  FALSE.  Though  the  Governor  has  power  to  grant  pardons,  commute  sentences 
and  grant  reprieves,  he  has  to  have  the  written  OK  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Attorney  General,  and  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, or  at  least  three  of  them. 

3.  FALSE.  Why  should  State  Supreme  Gourt  justices  be  eligible  for  reelection— 
they’re  originally  elected  for  21  years. 

4.  TRUE.  State  Representatives  have  a term  of  only  two  years,  and  regular  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  are  held  only  every  two  years. 

5.  FALSE.  If  you  answered  this  wrong,  you  forgot  the  Lieutenant  Governor  who 
succeeds  the  Governor  in  case  of  vacancy.  The  Senate’s  president  pro  tempore, 
however,  is  next  in  line  after  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

6.  F.4LSE,  and  luckily  so.  If  you  don’t  think  political  parties  are  regulated  by  State 
law,  read  the  Election  Code,  Article  VIII. 

7.  FALSE.  Certainly  you  must  be  21  to  be  able  to  vote,  but  you  also  have  to  be  a 
citizen  (not  merely  a resident)  of  the  U.  S.,  a resident  of  the  State  for  a year 
(not  6 months)  , a resident  of  the  election  district  for  2 months,  and  a registered 
voter,  not  necessarily  a member  of  a political  party. 

8.  FALSE.  All  officers  except  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  members  of  the 
Assembly,  and  judges  of  courts  of  record,  can  be  removed  by  the  Governor  for 
reasonable  cause,  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

9.  FALSE.  The  Attorney  General  is  appointed,  not  elected.  The  three  elected  de- 
partment heads  are  the  Auditor  General,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of 
internal  Affairs. 

10.  TRUE.  No  legislation  on  subjects  other  than  those  designated  in  the  Governor’s 
proclamation  calling  the  special  session. 

11.  TRUE.  State  Supreme  Court  has  seven  judges,  including  a chief  justice,  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  State  at  large. 

12.  FALSE.  The  executive  department  includes  the  following  elected  officials— Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant  Governor.  Auditor  General,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs— as  well  as  the  following  appointed  officials— Secretary  of  the  Gommon- 
wealth, Attorney  General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

13.  FALSE.  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  though  im- 
peachments are  tried  in  the  Senate. 

14.  FALSE.  Amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  require  majority  vote  in  two  suc- 
cessive legislatures  plus  a favorable  popular  referendum  vote. 

15.  TRUE.  More  grants-in-aid  moneys  for  schools  than  any  other  local  unit. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

1.  Pennsvlvania  counties  are  divided  by  State  law  into  eight  classes  according 

to  population. 

2.  Pennsylvania  has  97  counties. 

3.  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  and  Montgomery  were  Pennsvlvania's  three  original 

counties. 

4.  .All  of  the  following  officers  of  the  county  are  elected  hy  vour  vote,  helie\e 

it  or  not— register  of  wills,  recorder  of  deeds,  sheriff,  district  attornev,  treas- 
urer, prothonotarv.  clerk  of  courts,  jury  commissioners,  coroner,  surveyor. 

three  auditors  or  controller,  and  three  commissioners. 

5.  The  countv  treasurer  is  the  onlv  officer  who  may  succeed  himself. 

(i. fax  levies  are  the  same  in  all  counties. 

7.  One  of  the  three  countv  commissioners  is  designated  as  the  chief  executive 

officer  and  serves  as  a kind  of  manager  of  the  administration. 

8.  Countv  commissioners  have  nothing  to  do  with  institution  districts. 

9.  One  of  the  newest  countv  officials  is  an  appointed  director  of  veterans' 

affairs. 

10.  Only  two  county  officials— the  treasurer  and  one  of  the  commissioners— have 

anything  to  do  with  the  county's  financial  administration. 

11.  County  judges  are  paid  by  the  county  government. 

12.  Building  and  maintaining  roads  is  an  important  function  of  every  county. 

13.  One  of  the  three  county  commissioners  is  always  a member  of  the  minority 

party. 

14.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county. 

15.  The  county  coroner  must  be  a licensed  physician, 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

1.  TRUE.  Eight  classes  of  counties  according  to  population— first  class  (Philadel- 
phia), 1,500,000  and  over;  second  class  (.\lleghenv)  . 800,000  to  1,500,000;  third 
class  (5  counties),  250,000  to  800,000;  fourth  class  (12  counties),  150,000  to 
250,000;  fifth  class  (5  counties),  100,000  to  150,000;  sixth  class  (18  counties). 
50,000  to  100,000:  seventh  class  (15  counties)  , 20,000  to  50,000;  eighth  class  (10 
counties)  , under  20.000. 

2.  FALSE.  Pennsylvania,  as  every  citizen  ought  to  know,  has  67,  not  97,  counties. 

3.  F.ALSE.  The  three  original  counties  were  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  Bucks. 

4.  TRUE.  All  those  officers  listed  in  the  question  are  indeed  elective  county  officers. 
No  wonder  those  Irallots  listing  county  officers  look  so  forbidding. 

5.  F.ALSE.  4 he  county  treasurer  cannot  succeed  himself  in  the  same  office. 

6.  F.ALSE.  Countv  commissioners  in  each  county  fix  the  rate  of  taxation  for  each 
year  and  so.  of  course,  tax  levies  are  not  the  same  in  all  counties. 

7.  F.-^LSE.  County  commissioners  work  together  in  mapping  out  the  policies  of  the 
county  administration  but  there  is  no  provision  for  centralizeti.  streamlined  ad- 
ministrative control  and  operation. 

8.  FALSE.  The  commissioners  serve  as  administrative  officers  of  the  county  institu- 
tion district. 

9.  TRUE.  An  act  of  1945  set  up  the  office  of  director  of  veterans'  affairs  in  second 
to  eighth  class  counties. 

10.  F.ALSE.  .All  three  commissioners,  the  treasurer  and  also  the  county  controller  par- 
ticipate in  responsibility  for  county  finances. 
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11.  FALSE.  Judges  are  paid  from  State  funds,  not  by  the  county. 

12.  FALSE.  The  State  has  taken  over  most  county  highways  and  bridges,  and  only  a 
handful  of  counties  continue  this  function  on  a significant  basis. 

13.  TRUE.  Since  voters  can  vote  for  no  more  than  two  commissioners  and  since  the 
three  with  the  highest  number  of  votes  are  designated  county  commissioners,  it 
is  inevitable  that  one  commissioner  is  a member  of  the  minority  party. 

14.  FALSE.  The  county  superintendent  is  elected  every  four  years,  not  by  the  people, 
but  by  a convention  of  all  school  directors  in  the  county. 

15.  FALSE.  Though  frequently  the  coroner's  job  calls  for  special  knowledge  in  the 
general  field  of  medicine,  the  law  lists  no  qualifications  for  the  office. 


I. 

o 


3.  

4.  


fi.. 


8._ 

9. 

10.„ 

11. 

12. _ 

13. _^ 

14. ^ 

15. _ 


QUESTIONS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

There  are  only  three  classes  of  Pennsylvania  cities,  ranged  according  to 

population. 

Every  third  class  city  has  a commission  form  of  government  wherein  each 

councilman  is  not  only  a legislator  but  an  executive  heading  a specific  de 
partment  of  the  city  as  well. 

.A  mayor  and  four  councilmen  make  up  the  council  of  a third  class  city. 

In  third  class  cities  policemen,  firemen,  health  officers  and  building  inspec- 
tors are  under  the  merit  or  civil  service  system. 

__  .Any  municipality  mav  apply  for  a third  class  citv  charter  regardless  of 
population. 

Mayors  of  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  and  Scranton  have  more  powers  than 

mayors  of  third  class  cities. 

__  The  City  of  Philadelphia  covers  the  same  area  as  the  County  by  the  same 
name. 

There  are  no  cities  in  Pennsylvania  with  a population  below  10,000. 

In  second  class  cities  the  city  treasurer  is  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

.Any  city  may  hire  a city  manager. 

-A  first  class  city  is  actually  a municipal  corporation  with  power  to  own  and 

operate  water,  electric,  gas  and  sewage  disposal  plants. 

All  the  officials  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  are  the  same, 

The  mayor  of  a city  always  has  the  power  of  veto. 

The  city  treasurer  collects  taxes  for  the  school  district. 

The  city  council  directs  the  policy  of  the  city  schools. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

1.  FALSE.  If  you  got  this  wrong,  yoti  .got  it  wrong  by  only  a narrow  squeak.  There 
are  really  four  classes  of  Pennsylvania  cities— first  class  (Philadelphia)  , second 
class  (Pittsburgh)  . second-A  class  (Scranton)  , and  third  class  (47  cities) . 

2.  TRUE.  Ihird  class  cities  have  the  commission  form  of  government  which  means 
that  councilmen  are  both  legislative  as  well  as  administrative  officials. 

3.  TRUE.  A mayor  and  four  councilmen  make  up  the  commission  in  third  class 
cities.  Each  heads  up  a separate  executive  department. 

4.  TRUE.  Not  only  policemen,  firemen,  health  officers  and  building  inspectors,  but 
.dso  electrical  workers  and  assistant  engineers  are  under  the  civil  service  system 
of  third  class  cities. 
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5.  FALSE.  The  unit  or  units  applying  separately  or  jointly  for  a third  class  city 
charter  must  have  at  least  10,000  population. 

6.  TRUE.  The  mayors  of  first  and  second  class  cities  have  the  power  of  veto  and 
the  power,  with  council  approval,  of  appointing  the  heads  of  their  departments. 
Executive  and  legislative  powers  in  third  class  cities  are  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  members  of  council  which  includes  the  mayor,  nor  does  the  third 
class  city  mayor  have  the  veto  power. 

7.  TRUE.  Philadelphia  City  and  Philadelphia  County  have  exactly  the  same 
boundaries. 

8.  FALSE.  Though  no  unit  with  a population  below  10,000  can  apply  for  a third 
class  city  charter,  there  are  some  third  class  cities  below  that  population  at  pres- 
ent, either  because  they  were  chartered  by  special  act  prior  to  the  present  con- 
stitution or  because  their  population  declined  below  that  figure  after  receiving 
their  charter. 

9.  TRUE.  The  second  class  citv  treasurer  is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  council. 

10.  FALSE.  Pennsylvania  cities  have  not  yet  been  granted  the  enabling  legislation 
by  which  they  can  hire  a city  manager. 

11.  TRUE.  First  class  cities  are  municipal  corpoiations,  of  course,  and  have  the 
power  to  own  and  operate  various  utilities. 

12.  FALSE.  There  are  only  three  officials  of  the  County  and  City  of  Philadelphia 
who  are  actually  the  same— the  controller,  the  receiver  of  taxes,  and  the  treasurer. 
Other  officials  are  either  city  officers  or  county  officers. 

13.  FALSE.  Mayors  of  third  class  cities  do  not  have  the  power  of  veto. 

14.  TRUE.  City  treasurers  collect  taxes  for  the  city  school  district. 

15.  FALSE.  The  board  of  education,  not  the  city  council,  directs  the  policy  of  city 
schools. 


QUESTIONS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  BOROUGH  GOVERNMENT 

1.  There  are  more  boroughs  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  type  of  political 

subdivision. 

2.  The  term  of  office  for  a borough  councilman  is  four  years. 

3.  Council  is  the  center  of  borough  government  and  has  most  of  the  legislative 

and  administrative  power. 

4.  Borough  policemen  are  appointed  by  borough  council. 

5.  .Any  village  may  be  incorporated  as  a borough  after  a favorable  vote  bv  the 

majority  of  village  voters. 

6.  .Any  citizen  may  attend  regular  meetings  of  the  borough  council. 

7.  A borough  may  have  a controller  elected  for  a four-year  term  in  lieu  ol 

auditors. 

8.  _ Boroughs  of  Pennsylvania  range  in  population  from  less  than  100  to  almost 

40,000. 

9.  County  commissioners  supervise  the  governmental  activities  of  boroughs 

within  the  county. 

10.  With  few  exceptions,  boroughs  may  now  tax  anything  not  taxed  by  the 

State. 

11.  Practically  all  large  boroughs,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  have  appointed  bor 

ough  managers. 

12.  The  borough  police  chief  is  elected  by  the  people. 
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13.  If  the  borough  is  divided  into  wards,  one  to  three  councilmen  may  be  elected 

from  each  ward;  if  not.  seven  are  elected  from  the  borough  at  large. 

14.  .The  burgess  casts  a vote  in  council  in  cases  of  ties,  or  in  filling  vacancies. 

15.  Boroughs  do  not  have  the  power  to  own  and  operate  electric  utilities. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  BOROUGH  GOVERNMENT 

1.  FALSE.  There  are  934  boroughs  in  Pennsylvania,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  1,517  second  class  townships. 

2.  TRUE.  Borough  councilmen  are  elected  for  four-year  terms. 

3.  TRUE.  Borough  government  centers  around  the  council,  since  council  determines 
all  policies  of  the  unit. 

4.  TRUE.  Council  may  appoint  and  suspend  borough  policemen,  though  the  burgess 
has  administrative  control  over  the  department  and  may  even  appoint  special 
emergency  policemen  when  conditions  warrant. 

5.  FALSE.  Procedure  for  incorporating  as  a borough  involves  (1)  petition  signed 
by  a majority  of  the  freeholders  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  borough, 
(2)  this  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  the  county, 
and  the  court  has  the  right  to  grant  the  petition  or  order  further  investigation. 

6.  TRUE.  Why  not  attend  some  regular  meetings  of  council  to  find  out? 

7.  TRUE.  If  the  borough  desires  to  have  a controller  instead  of  three  auditors,  it 
can  jolly  well  do  so. 

8.  TRUE.  Norristown  had  a 1940  population  of  38,181  while  Mount  Gretna  at  the 
same  time  had  a population  of  only  42. 

9.  FALSE.  Any  borough  official  would  lift  his  eyebrows  if  you  told  him  you  thought 
county  commissioners  supervised  borough  government  activities. 

10.  TRUE.  The  great  need  for  additional  sources  of  revenue,  other  than  the  taxes 
on  property,  led  the  1947  legislature  to  give  most  local  units,  including  boroughs, 
the  right  to  tax  most  things  not  at  present  taxed  by  the  State. 

11.  FALSE.  No  indeed,  the  manager  form  of  government  has  not  been  adopted  bv 
most  large  boroughs,  but  about  35  of  the  most  progressive  boroughs  have  hired 
borough  managers. 

12.  FALSE.  The  police  chief  is  designated  by  borough  council,  not  by  vote  of  the 
people. 

13.  TRUE.  The  number  of  councilmen  is  determined  as  stated  in  the  question. 

14.  TRUE.  Though  not  officially  a member  or  presiding  officer  of  council,  the 

burgess  can  cast  a vote  in  cases  of  ties  or  in  declaring  or  filling  vacancies. 

15.  FALSE.  Certainly  boroughs  have  the  right  to  own  and  operate  electric,  as  well 

as  certain  other  types  of  utilities. 
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APPENDIX  H 

SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  RECORDINGS  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF 
CITIZENSHIP  AND  DEMOCRACY 

F-104  Winning  Freedom 30  minutes  12"— 78  rpm  or  16"— 33  rpm 

F-161  ‘‘I’m  an  American”  Day  15  minutes— 33  rpm 

F-162  One  Nation,  Indivisible  30  minutes— 33  rpm 

May  be  purchased  from  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

F-162  The  Man  Without  a Country  15  minutes— 78  rpm 

Published  by  Audio-Visual  Division,  Popular  Science  Publishing  Company,  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

Growth  of  Democracy  Series  12"— 78  rpm 

Distributed  by  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Study  Guide  with  scripts  included 

The  Mayflower  Compact 
Public  Education  Begins 
Freedom  of  the  Press 
The  Declaration  of  Independence 
The  Constitution 

Lest  We  Forget  Series  15  minutes— 33  rpm 

May  be  purchased  from  Institute  of  Aural  and  Visual  Education,  Radio  Division,  415 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

The  Rights  of  Citizenship 
The  Duties  of  Citizenship 
The  Early  Meaning  of  Democracy 
Democracy  Begins  at  Home 
Democracy  in  the  Schools 
Property  Rights  in  a Democracv 
The  Methods  of  Democracy 
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APPENDIX  I 

1.  REPORT  OF  INITIAL  ACTIVITY 

In  order  that  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  State-wide  activity  in  carrying  out 
the  directives  of  Act  551  of  the  1947  General  Assembly,  it  is  requested  that,  after 
the  initial  group  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  suggested  program,  the  following 
report  be  forwarded  to  Frederick  L.  Pond,  Supervising  Curriculum  Consultant,  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

An  initial  meeting  of  the  faculty  or  teachers  (laymen,  etc.)  of 

for  the  consideration  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Manual, 

Educating  for  Citizenship  was  held  at  on ('date). 

The  number  of  people  participating  was  . 

Lay  groups  or  individuals  participating  included: 


General  group  impressions  concerning  the  proposals  for  establishing  a more  effective 
program  of  citizenship  education  included: 


Consultant  service  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  requested  on  or 
about  (date)  . 

Further  plans  for  curriculum  studv  and  development  include: 


Signed: 

School : 

County: 

City  or  Town: 
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APPENDIX  I-Continued 

2.  AN  INVITATION  TO  YOU 

Regional  and  state-wide  cooperating  study  groups  are  being  formed  to  promote 
education  for  effective  citizenship.  Your  school,  district,  or  county  unit  is  invited  to 
become  a cooperating  school  or  countv. 

Please  send  this  form  to  Frederick  L.  Pond,  Supervising  Curriculum  Consultant, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 


REPORl  OF  PARTICIPA  riON  IN  STATE  PROGRAM 

The  faculty  members  of ' wish  to  collaborate  with  other 

groups  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  unprotemeut  of  the  program  of  educating  for 
citizenship. 

Regular  faculty  meetings  will  consider  the  process  of  curriculum  development  toward 
more  effective  practices  in  citizenship  and  life-adjustment  education. 

Progress  reports  and  samples  of  instructional  materials  (narrative  accounts  of  sue 
cessful  practices,  lesson  plans,  experience  units,  etc.)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  close  ot 
each  school  semester. 


Signed; 

School: 

County: 

City  or  Town: 
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